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The CommittM mtsb. it to be diBtinoUy tmdentood, tli&t tiivy do 
not hold ttemselveB responsible for ibe statdments and opinionB ' 
contained in the Fspen lead at the Meetings of the Assocdation, 
and here printed, ezoept bo far as the 9th and 10th Amended 
General fiolee extend. 



rttClS, BT H. m, SILL. 
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PEE FACE. 



This, the second Yolume of the fourth series of their 
"Journal," now completed, is submitted to the Fellows 
and Members of the Asaociatlon, with a confident hope no 
decadence will be detected in its contents. It is, however, 
to be regretted that the printing of the Dind Senchus of 
Ireland — the first portion of which, relating to Tara, the 
ancient seat of the Kings of Ireland, appeared in this Vo- 
lume — has been suspended, owing to circumstances over 
which the Committee had no control. 

The Editor has to ask indulgence for unavoidable 
delay in the appearance of some portions of this Yo. 
lume. The Fellows and Members may rest assured that 
he has not been in fault in such cases ; and that the 
true interests of the Association have been consulted in 
every instance of the kind. It is, indeed, desirable that 
the " Journal" should be issued with the utmost regula- 
rity, and every effort is strained to effect this ; but mis- 
takes or imperfections would more than counterbalance 
the good which punctual delivery must produce. It is 
hoped that in future the advantages of regular delivery 
will be combined with unblemished printing, correctness 
of style, and accuracy in the citation of dates and refe- 
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rences ; but to effect this, a careful revision of all papers 
intendect for publication should precede their delivery to 
the Secretary for publication. 

It must be a subject of congratulation to the friends of 
the AjBsociation that papers arc sent in such abundance to 
the Meetings, that each quarterly number of the " Journal" 
is supplied wHh its full proportion of matter, varying it 
may be in interest, but never unsuited to its pages, or 
calculated to mar the harmony which has characterised 
the working of the Association during the twenty-five 
years of its existence. 

JAMES GRAVES. 

laisMw, ra. 17, 1874. 
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THE JOURNAL 

THE ROYAL 

HISTORICAL AND ARCHJIOLOGICAL ASSOCU'HON 

or lEELAHD, 
FOR THE YEAR 1873. 



At the Annual Genbbal Mebtino, held at the apart- 
mentB of the Association, Butler House, Eilkeony, on 
"Wednesday, January the 15th (by adjournment from 
the Ist), 1873 : 

The WoBSHiPFDL the Matob of Kilkenkt in the Chair ; 

The Report of the Committee for the year 1872 was 
read by the Honorary Secretary, as follows : — 

" The year, which has passed over the Aeaociatioii since jour Com' 
mittee delireral theii last Annual Report, has been one of bir average 

" The FellovB elected daring the past jbeit are as follows :— . 

" The Host Honorable the Marqtus of Hutington, Chief Secretarr for 
Ireland ; the Right Hon. the Earl of Desart; The O'Donovan ; John 
Evans, F. R. S., P.S.A., &c.; O'Connell Hackett; Stuart Enill; and 
the Rev. Hugh Prichard. 

" The foUowing, already Members of the Association, have taken out 
their FellowahipB under the Queen's Letter ; — 

"The Very Bev. F. M. WatBon, Dean of Leighlin; J. Cassimer 
O'Ueagher ; Bany Belany, tS.. D, ; and Robert Ronmey Kane. 

" Seven Fellows and thirty-nine Hembers have been elected during the 
year, and the number now on the Roll amounts to seven hundred and three, 
thus reoovering the decrease of last year, and showing a ctear gain of eleven 
over 1870, allowance being made for resignations, deaths, and names re- 
moved for non-payment of arrears. The last class have the option of 
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S48 PROCEEDINGS. 

r^aining the privil^e of Uembenhip on payment of the arroon doe hj 
them, and it is to be hoped that they will, at all events, pay for the ' Jour- 
nal,' which has been supplied to them. Their names, and the amounts 
due, will be found in the fbllowing list : — 



Joieph Bell, 


(1870-72) ... 


... 3 


Clurlei Coitei, 


do. 


... 1 10 


M. J. CtBMie, 


do. 


... 1 10 


T. If. Dome, 


do. 


... 18 




do. 


... 18 


H. Titznrald, 


do. 


... 10 


J. W. HuTO, 


do. 


... 18 


Mmrice r. K0II7, 


do. 


... 1 10 


J. J. Kirby, 


do. 


... 18 


C. O'Keeffe tanigan. 


do. 


... 1 10 


H. Hunater, 


do. 


... 3 


W.J. O'Donoviin, LLD 


, do. 


... 1 10 


J. Petit, 


do. 


... 1 10 


Be7. J. E. TomminB, 


do. 


... 1 10 



** Of those retonied in arrear in last year's Beport, Henry James baa 
paid up, and letiied from the Aasociation. 

" Two of the original or Founding FellowB, viz, — Rev. Kichad 
Birch, P. P., and John Wabh, J. P., haye been removed by death ; and 
one elected Fellow, namely, Richard J. Whitty, has resigned. 

" The Bubscribers to the Annual Volume noir number two hundred 
and seventy-foor, and five volumea have been issued, viz., for the years 
1668, 1869, 1870, 1671, and 1872, whilst that for 1S73 is ready for press. 

" The appeal recommended in the R^ort of last year for aid to place 
the Museum and Library of the Association on a permanent and sfflcient 
footing, has been issned, and it is to be hoped, for the credit of the county 
and city of Kilkenny, that it will be favourably responded to. 

" ConBiderable progress has beed made in the repairs at St. Francis' 
Abbey, Kilkenny, under the zealaos and efficient direction of Mr. Middle- 
ton. The haunches of the tower have been effectually and permanently 
secured with hammered atone and made water-tight; and a small addi- 
tional sum would now suffice to place the entire of this beaatiftil example 
of Gothic architecture in a very satiafaotory state. Too much credit can- 
not be given to our associate, Mr. Middleton, for the care and judgment 
with which he has carried oat the very critical operations needed to save 
this graceful and heautifal tower from impending ruin. 

" The financial condition of the Association continues to prosper. 
Tour Treasurer reports a considerable balance in hands — whilst the com- 
mencunent of a Reserve Fund has been formed by the investment in the 
names of ^our Tmatees, of £200 in Qovemment 3 per cent, stock, pro- 
dacing £217 10«. lid. It is atill, however, to be regretted that there 
should be a considerable number of the Members who allow their sub- 
scriptions to fall into arrear, thus inflicting a loss by the expenditure of a 
ItiTge sum of money on circulars and postage instead of on the legitimate 
objects of the Association ; and imposing much needless labour on your 
Treasurer." 
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PR0CBEDIITG8. 249 

On the inotioa of James G. Itobertson, Architect, se> 
condwl by the Rev. R. Deverell, the Report was adopted 
and ordered to be printed. 

The Treasurer having laid before the Meeting the Ac- 
counts of the Association for the year 1870, and Mr. J. G. 
Robertson, and Dr. J. B. Fitzsimona having been elected 
Auditors, they were requested to audit the same and re- 
port to the April Meeting. 

On the motion of the Rev. C. A. Vignoles, A. M.. se- 
conded by Mr. L. J. Ryan, it was resolved that The O'Con- 
nor Don be elected Honorary Provincial Secretary for 
Connaught, in the room of George H. Kinahan, F. R.G. S. I., 
resigneef ; and that the Committee and other officers be re- 
elected to serve for the year 1873., 

The Sub-Committee appointed to consider the best 
mode of improving the condition of the Museum and Li- 
brary, reported that an appeal for aid had been issued in 
the county and city of Kilkenny. 

Rev. Mr. Graves said that, it would be too soon yet to 
judge of the probable result of the appeal to the local 
public to support their Museum and Library as a separate 
institution for the general benefit of Kilkenny, but he 
thought it right to mention that the President, the Very 
Rev. Dean Viguoles, had authorised him to state' that he 
would subscribe £2 per annum for that purpose. 

The following new Fellows were elected : — 

The Right Hon. the Earl of Dartrey, Dartrey, Co. 

Monaghan : proposed by the Right Hon. the Earl of 

Enniskillen. 

Worthington G. Smith, F. L. S., M. A.L, 12, North - 

grove, West, Mildmay Park, London ; and John S. Phene, 

F. S. A., F. G. S., &c., 5, Carlton Terrace, Oakly-street, 

London: proposed by Rev. James Graves. 

The following new Members were elected : — 

Sir W. A. Staples, Bart, Lisan, Cookstown : proposed 
by W. H. Patterson. 

The Very Rev. William Hayden, P. P., V. G-, St 
Patrick's, Kilkenny : proposed by the Mayor. 

Philip Raymond, the College, Mitchelstown : proposed 
by A. Fitzgibbou. 
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The Rev. Patrick A. York, R. C.C, Kilmead, Fontefown, 
County Kildare : proposed by the Rev. J. Doyle. 

Thomas B. Kymsey, Athy : propoeed by the Rev. P. 
V. SkeUy, 0. P. 

Thomas O'KeiUy, Ormonde-road, Kilkenny ; James 
£ieran, iDland Revenue, Kilkenny ; and Kyran Gosa, 
King-street, Kilkenny : proposed by L. J. Ryan. 

Rev. G. G. Ballard, Castlederg, County Tyrone : pro- 
posed by the Rev. G. Vance. 

Rev. Patrick White, R.C. C, Ennis, County Clare: 
proposed by the Rev, M. Malone. 

Michael O'SulUvan, Inspector of National Schools, 
Omagh : proposed by Thomas O'Gorman. 

Thomas Gather, J. P., M. R. I. A., Newtownlimavady: 
proposed by T. Wataon. 

The following presentations were received, and thanks 
voted to the donors : — 

"Walks through Ireland in the years 1812, 1814, and 
1817, described in a Series of Letters to an English Gentle- 
man." By John Bernard Trotter, Esq., London, 1819: 
presented by Captain T. Bigoe Williams. 

" Proceedings of the Society of Antiquaries of Scotland," 
Vol. VIII., Part 2 : presented by the Society. 

" The Journal of the British Archeeological Associa- 
tion," for March, June, and September, 1872 : presented 
by the Association. 

" Archseologia Cambrensia," fourth series, No. 12 : pre- 
sented by the Cambrian Archseological Association. 

"Collections of the Surrey Archseological Society," 
Vol. VI., Part 1 : presented by the Society. 

" Proceedings of the Suffolk Institute of Archaeology 
and Natural History," Vol. IV., No. 5 : presented by the 
Institute. 

" Proceedings of the Somersetshire Archseological and 
Natural History Society," for the year 1871 : presented by 
the Society. 

" The Yorkshire Archseological and Topographical 
Journal," Part 7 : presented by the Yorkshire Arch»o. 
logical and Topographical Association. 

"The Wiltshire Archaeological and Natural History 
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Magazine," No. 38 : presented by the Wiltshire Archseo- 
logical Society. 

" The Jofimal of the Anthropological Institute of Great 
Britain and Ireland," Vol. II., No. 2 : presented by the 
Institute. 

"The Reliquary," No. 50 : presented by Llewellynn 
Jewitt, F. S. A. 

" Proceedinga of the Geological and Polytechnic So- 
ciety of the "West Riding of Yorkshire," new series, Part 
1 : presented by the Society. 

" The Annual Report of the Leeds Philoso^diical and 
Literary Society," for 1871-2: presented by the Society. 

" Annual Report of the Belfast Naturalists Fidd Club " 
for 1871-2 ; presented by the Club. 

" American Journal of Numismatics, and Bulletin of 
American Numismatic and Arclueological Societies," Vol. 
VII., No. 3 ; presented by the Boston Numismatic Society. 

" The Actions of the Enniskillen-men : from their first 
taking up Arms in 1688, in Defence of the Protestant 
Religion, their Lives and Families, to the Landing of 
Duke Schomberg in Ireland. By Andrew Hamilton, 
Rector of Kilskerry," Reprint, Belfast, 1864 : presented 
by W. H. Patterson. 

" Brief Sketches of the Parishes of Booterstown and 
Donnybrook in the County of Dublin," Part 3. By the 
Rev. Beaver H. Blacker : presented by the Author. 

" A List of the Popish Parish Priests, as they were 
registered at a Greneral Sessions of the Peace, held at Srmis 
for the County of Clare, the Eleventh day of July, 1704, 
and were since returned up to the Council-O^ice in Dublin, 
pursuant to a clause in the late Act of Parliament, inti- 
tuled, An Act for Bemstering the Popish Clergy.*' Original 
Broadside : presented by Andrew Jervice. 

"The Builder," Nos. 16O4r-1630 ; presented by the 
Publisher. 

" The Irish Builder," Nob. 281-294 : presented by the 
Publisher. 

A specimen of the fused substance composing the Vi- 
trified Fort of Knock Fanell, Strathfefer, Dingwall, Ros- 
shire : presented by the Hon. L. Agar Ellis, M. P. 

A bronze lib. weight ; the blade of a knife or skene, 
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with a very thick back, five inches in length exclusive of 
the tang ; and a portion of a bronze book-clasp nine inches 
in length, and ornamented with incised lines and dots : 
presented by Thomas Stanley, TuUamore. 

Numerous specimens of pottery and other antiquities, 
from various Crannogs in Fermanagh ; the most important 
amongst them being described in a paper which will be 
found printed at a subsequent page of the Journal : pre- 
sented by W. F. Wakeman. 

Two reduced photographs of portions of the Bayeux 
Tapestry : presented by Captain T. Bigoe Williams. 

A silver penny of one of the early Edwards, found near 
Cashel : presented by the Hon. Martin J. Ffrench. 

On the part of Dr. O'Meara, of Carlow, Mr. R. Mal- 
comson, Fellow of the Association, exhibited a very grace- 
ful fictile vessel of baked clay, curiously ornamentea with 
incised markings. It was 4 inches in height, the widest 
diameter being that of the rim round the mouth, which 
was 5 inches ; the least diameter at the bottom, 2| inches. 
It had been found by a farmer named Nolan, residing at 
Killerrig, County Carlow, in lowering a passage from his 
yard to his haggard. He met with a small boulder, on 
raising which he found it had formed the covering of a 
little kist constructed of granite stones, just sufficient in size 
to contain the urn. Nothing had been found in the vessel 
but something which he considered to be fine sea-sand. 
On subsequent inquiry, it was stated that the powder found 
in the urn resembled ashes, and that a quantity of similar 
powder, with a small piece of bone amongst It, was found in 
the kist beside the um. Two similar urns were found in 
the same locaUty, also in kists, but were completely de- 
stroyed by the persons who discovered them. 

Mr. Graves pointed out that this um was unlike those 
in their Museum in which burned bones had been found, in- 
asmuch as it was formed with a raised rim round the bottom 
similar to the fashion common in the manufacture of the 
cups and bowls in present use, and it appeared to belong 
to the class which the English Archreologists now desig- 
nated " food vessels," they being frequently found in kists 
along with larger urns containing burned bones ; and the 
supposition was that food was placed in them by the pagan 
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aborigines of these countries for the uae of the spirit of the 
departed, whose bumed remains filled the larger vessels, 
or were deposited aroand them in the kists. 

Mr. Malcomson kindly undertook to have a photograph 
taken of the urn, with Dr. O'Meara's permission, for illus- 
tration in the Association's Journal. 

Mr. Malcomson also exhibited two miniatures in water 
colours, one purporting to represent " John Digby," and 
stated on the back to be painted by Bishop Digby ; the 
other apparently of the Duke of Marlborough, not en- 
dorsed, but obviously from the same pencil. The Right 
Rev. Simon Digby was Bishop of Elphin, and died in 1720, 
a contemporary authorit^y states his talent for taking like- 
nesses in water colours to have served highly to recom- 
mend him for the episcopal appointment.' 

Mr. Prim stated that he had been entrusted by Mr. G. 
W. Kinchela, City Treasurer, with a number of interesting 
objects to bring before the Meeting. He would give the 
first place to a few relics of the old Kilkenny Volunteer 
corps. There was a uniform coat of the Kilkenny Legion, 
of which corps an uncle of Mr. Kinchela was the Adjutant; 
and also a muster-roll, on parchment, of the second com- 
pany of that corps, dated 1802. The Captain of the Com- 
pany, was the then Sir John Blunden, Bart, and the other 
officers, Lieutenants Edmonds and Kinchela. The Ser- 
geants were, Nathaniel Shannon and Basil Gray — they had 
already in the Museum, the Legion uniform coat of Ser- 
geant Gray. A second uniform coat, amongst the objects 
now sent by Mr. Kinchela, was of the " Kilkenny Cavalry," 
another Volunteer corps of the same period. Its colour 
was blue, with white braiding and silver chain shoulder 
straps. The Legion coat was scarlet with yellow facings. 
A still more interesting relic was a silver breastplate of the 
" Kilkenny Horse," the mounted contingent of the Kil- 
kenny portion of the '82 Volunteers. But the Light Horse 
of KUkenny was the first of the L-ish Volunteer corps of 



' " Hb wai a gentlemMi of the Bristol 
&inU7, and Uh father vu Bishop of Dro- 
more here. He wai a gnat muter of DavneB to Archbiahop Wakn, dated Dub- 
paintiiig in little water-coloura, and by Uu, April 13, 17?0. Biahop Digby died 
thM greatly rciommended himBelf to men in 1T20. 

4tr bis., vou II. 3 K 
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that time which had been formed, the original object of its 
embodiment being to aid in putting down the Whiteboys ; 
and in consequence of its precedence in point of time, 
at the great Volunteer Review in 1782, held by Lord Char- 
kmont, the place of honour on the right of the line was 
given to this Kilkenny corps. On the breastplate was 
engraved the figure of a member of the corps, mounted on 
hb charger, and fully armed and caparisoned. He wears a 
kind of belmet^shaped cap, with a plume, and brandishes 
his sabre in his right hand, whilst holding the horse's reins 
with the left. Above, on a scroll, are the words ^' Kilkenny 
Horse," and beneath, the date, 1779. There was also a 
sword of one of the troopers of the Kilkenny Cavalry, 
a good, serviceable weapon with steel scabbard ; and por- 
tions of the silver mounting of a carabine, which also formed 
part of the equipment of that corps. The two uniform coats 
and the sabre belonged to Mr, Kinchela's father, the late 
Mr. Lewis Chapelier Kinchela ; the breastplate of the older 
Volunteer corps to his grandfather, the late Mr. John 
Kinchela. It was to be hoped that any other local gentle- 
men who might have in their possession similar relics of 
the old Volunteer corps of the County or City of Kilkenny, 
would kindly bring them before the Society. 

Mr. Kinchela had also sent for exhibition a copy of 
" The Gleneral Directory of the Kingdom of Ireland or Mer- 
chants and Traders' most useful Companion," printed hi 
Dublin, by B. Dugdale, No. 150, Capel-street, a. d., 1788. 
It supplies lists of the inhabitants, with the various trades 
and callings of twenty-six cities and towns, and amongst 
them those of Kilkenny. In this city it appears there were 
then 230 persons in trade ; but the matter of the greatest 
interest which it tended to illustrate was the state of manu- 
facturing industry which Kilkenny then exhibited. There 
were twenty-four broad-blanket manufacturers ; seven tan- 
ners, eight brewers, three distillers, and five starch ma- 
facturers ; a malster, a stuff manufacturer, a stocking manu- 
facturer, a paper maker,a marble manufacturer. There were 
twenty-four grocers, chandlers, and tobacconists, fifteen 
linen and woollen drapers, and the other trades in propor- 
tion. As regarded the professions, there were three Bar- 
risters-at-Law, seven physicians and surgeons, one surgeon 
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alone, and one surgeon and apothecary; four apothecaries ; 
eight attorneys, one architect. There were three school, 
masters, one land surveyor, one notary public, and one 
nursery and seedsman. 

Amongst the other objects sent by Mr. Kinchella, were 
a stone celt, found by his father in 1818, with human bones, 
and said to have been embedded in the skull, several feet 
below the surface of his land at Greenville, near Kil- 
kenny ; and a bronze celt found on the banks of Lough 
Nea^li. 

Mr. Patrick Watters, Town-clerk of Kilkenny, exhi-: 
bited a large number of ancient deeds and charters firom 
the muniments of the Corporation of Kilkenny, which will 
be given in full in the Journal of the Association. The 
documents were productive of great interest to the Mem. 
bers present 

The Rev. S. C. Harpur communicated the existence of 
a silver chalice belonging to the Pariah church of Aghaboe, 
Queen's County, with the foUowing inscription : — 

+ Ex dono YrsxdcB Carpenter Viduoe JekosahuhcB Car- 
penter nuper de Sigmstoun in Com: Kildare armi : EcclesicB 
paroehiafi de Aghaboe 14, Maij 1663. {Daniele Nilon Sa: 
The : Doctore Bectore.) 

The Rev. J. S. Cooper wished to place on record a cus- 
tom connected with funerals which prevails in certain parts 
of the county of Wexford. It was usual to hang on old 
trees near churchyards, and at cross roads, wooden crosses 
formed by nailing together the corner pieces cut off the 
top and bottom of coffins in the making. On the road at 
" The Pig's Elbow," near Kilmore, there is an old tree full 
of them ; and in the Barony of Forth, trees abound at cross 
roads laden with them — those near the ground rotting 
with age. 

James G. Robertson, Architect, sent the following notes 
on the Gores of Barrowmount : — ■ 

" Now that the beautifully situated reaidence of Barrawmonnt ha» 
been restored, preTioua to its being again inhabited, I would wish to direct 
attention to a fonner resident proprietor of it, with the hope that some of 
our Uemberg will be able to state how it was that a Hertfordshire Squire 
became the owner of Barrowmount I allude to Balph Gore, who is com- 
memorated in the epitaph in the ancient Church of Fowerstowa : — 
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He HE Lisa t' Boor of Rilph 
QoBB Esa*. LATB or Babbowvotint, 
Ik i' Coumti or KiLiBiiirT, 
Soir 01 8" JoHir Gore, op Seccm, 

IlT HBKTFOKDSHtKB, E H I H T, 

Who Depikted i' Life i" 12 

Dii OS Bbcbmbeb, 1721. 

AoBD 6B Yeabb. 

" Oq the tomb is an eaoutcheon charged with the orma of Gore — afai 
bitmm thret dtou erottleti fitchit. Another Balph Gore, probably the 
graodBon of the above, presented a Communion-table to this Church. It 
is formed of a slab of black polished marble, 5 feet 6 inches long, by 2 feet 
4 jnohea vide, and 2^ intihes thick, resting upon a frame and legs of vood. 
On the edge of the slab the following inscription is cut : — 

" The Gift op Ralph Gobi, Esq,, to thb Chdbch of Powbbbtows, 1766. 

" This vonld appear to be the same Balph Gore, during whose Uaj- 
oralty the Corporation of Kilkenny presented the richly carved organ to 
the Church of St Uary's, which bears the following inscription, in gilt 

Ralph Oobb, Esa'., 
Maiob, 1774. 

" The Corporation were also benefactors to this Church and City by 
other gifts during his Mayoralty, as commemorated in an inaoription on a 
stone tablet, fixed in the wall of the Churchyard : — 

"This Stebflb Refaibd 

Thb Obsah EBBECTEn 

The Fibe rxsiHE Pubcbaid 

All at the Ezpbhck 

Of tee Cobfobatiom op this oiir, 

1774. 

Ralph Gobe, Esq*., 

Matob. 

" The steeple alluded to was the ancient tower of St. Mary's Church', 
which was removed about the year 1822, yfhan the present tower and 
spire were built by Mr. John Robinson, Builder, of Waterford. 

"Another of the Gore family was a distinguished soldier, to whose 
memory a monument is to be found in the Church of Goreebridge. 

" I have said that Powerstown Church is ' ancient.' I believe it to be 
Tory ancient, bnt this &ot does not readily appear, as the old masonry ia 
concealed by many a coat of (lashing ; however, in one or two places it 
does make its appi'arance. Although the mutlions and jambs of door and 
windows are all gone, the thick walls speak for themselves, and then, on 
entering the Church, we find the basin of a splendid early English font, 
and wonder that it never occurred to any of the Incumbents of Powers- 
town to get it restored and set np in a wide, unoccupied space, so well 
adapted for it, near the door. The font is fluted and closely resembles 
those at St. Canice's Cathedral and St Uary's Church. There is an open- 
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ing under one of the aide walls of the Chnrch indicating the eziatonce 
of a vault. The Loftus family were interred here." 

The Rev. James Graves said that he was about to re- 
deem his promise made at the last meeting of the Associa- 
tion, and lay before the Meeting photographs of another 
{the third known at present) bone-hafted bronze Sword. 
This fine example was preserved in the collection of 
A. K. Young, Esq., J. P., of Monaghan, who had pre- 
sented to the Association the photographs from which the 
accompanying cuts were engraved. 

Tbi3 Sword, accurately represented, on a reduced scale, 
in the accompanying wood-cut, was, as he fMr. Graves) 
was informed by Mr. Young, 20 inches in length, and the 
breadth of blade 1-}^ inches on an average; but 
at the hilt where it required the greatest strength, 
it measured 1-f^ inches : when brought to the 
person from wnom Mr. Young purchased it, the 
blade was broken across at 9 inches from the 
point, the very place where one might expect it 
to give way had a trenchant blow been struck 
with it — i. e. a very short distance below where 
the leaf-shaped blade was widest The rivets 
shown in the engraving (see plate facing this 
page) were not all genuine : the middle one 
only was of the original bronze — the other two 
being of wood, and inserted in the original rivet- 
holes to keep the baft in its place. The entire 
outer surface of the bone had been removed by 
natural decay, and much also of the internal cel- 
lular structure ; before Mr. Young obtained pos- 
session of the sword the haft was much injured by 
injudicious handling, but fortunately one orna- 
mental curve, carved in the bone close to the ' 
blade extremity of the hilt, had escaped, and it 
was probably balanced by a similar curve at the other 
side ; a piece of the bone was broken away at the lower 
extremity, exposing a portion of the bronze tang. To the 
other side of tne tang was attached a similar plate of bone, 
but at present destitute of any attempt at ornamentation. 
The sword was found early in 1871, in draining a mea- 
dow in the townland of Mullylagan, near the River 
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Blackwater, Co. Armagh ; but the precise locality was 
not known. The material of the haft appeared to be deer's 
hora, but no scientific examination had as yet been made 
to determine this with certainty. 

Mr. Graves added that he had heard from Sir James 
M. Strong, Bart., of Tynan Abbey, Co. Armagh, that he 
possessed a bronze lew-shaped sword, found by some 
labourers wbeu dig^ng peat on the margin of a lake at 
that place, which when discovered had its baft attached, 
but the latter had dropped into the water, and was lost, so 
that it was impossible to ascertain the material of which 
it was composed. 

Mr. George M. Atkinson sent the following paper on 
Kitchen-middens in the Estuary of Cork Harbour, accom- 
panied by illustrative drawings and maps : — 

" I have maoh pleaaure in recording the existence of Bome hitherto, as 
far SB I am aware, unobserred heaps of shellj euch as are nov generally 
known bj the name of ' kitchen- middena.' They are situated on two small 
islands at the back of the estoary forming Cork Harbour. In August 
1670, while enjoying a boating excursion, my attention waa attract«d by 
Borne white marks on the ahore, which I inferred were kitchen-middens, 
and on landing I had much pleaaure in finding my conjecture to be 
correct. 

" The islaDde are named on the Ordnance Surrey maps (sheet 76), 
Brown lalaod, and Brick Island, and consist of a mass of loose earth full 
of boulders of all sizes, the dgbrie of some old sea bottom. There are no 
trees, nor, as for as I recollect, any evidence of their existence on tiie 
islands at present ; both are now overgrown with rough heather, tutze and 
ferns: part of Brown Island is under cultivation. Facing this page will bo 
found a plate comprieing views and maps illustrative of thia paper. I 
have placed references on the maps. 

" The heaps of shells (Nos. 1 and 2 on map) are situated on the south 
sides of each island, and are about 300 ft long, from 3 ft. to Sft. thick tbr 
about 100ft., and consist principally of oyster shells; there are othershells, 
but in very small numbers. The sea has washed away a considerable 
portion of each heap (about two-thirds), thus opening op a good section 
and aifording faoihty for exploration, and part of t£e shells have been 
removed for agricultural purposes. Thin layers of charcoal were visible 
in many places tfarongh the heaps, showing that the aborigines who col- 
lected Uie shells understood the use of fire. The sections exposed gave 
evidence of different periods of occupation of these sites, by a looseness in 
some places, and compactness of the mass of shells in other parts. There 
was a visible regularity or placing together of the shells in parts of the 
heap on Brick Island ; the shells here being on edge partially resisted the 
wasting action of tiie sea. The poaitions on two sm^ islands, approach- 
able only at one fbrdable point, show that the people had a good idea of 
seoority, encamping on placea easily defended, either from wild animals or 
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assaulta of other enemies, while they indulged in a good feaat on the oysters. 
With the exception of the charcoal, I found no evidence of civilization, no 
split bone nor flint flake, nothing among the shells bat stone pounders, 
varying in size, some larger than a man's head, but all the same ronnd 
boolder-like form, similar to the stones that formed the beach. 

" Mr. E. Etberidge, F. E. S., Palreontologist to the GeoI<^cal Survey 
London, has kindly examined specimens of the shells. There is nothing 
peculiar about them — such are common on all parts of the coasts of the 
British Islands. 

Ostrea Edulis, Junior and Senior, Oyster. 

Mytilus Edulis, Mussel. 

Cardium Edule Cockle. 

Fullastra Decnssata, .... 

Littorina Littorea Vulgaris, . Periwinkle. 

Buccinum TJndatum, .... Whelk. 

Patella Ynlgaris, limpet. 

Murex EriiLacens, Murex. 

" I explored thb locality last September, and, at a visit when the tide 
was out, found the shell mounds originally extended to low vater mark, 
a distance of over 100ft. The oyster shells were visible over most parts 
of this ground, and where covered by the sand and gravel of the strand, 
Digging a few inches revealed them, and after going down through the 
shells about 6 inches, I came to the original sui^e of the islands. The 
strand I found to rise at (about) an angle of 6°. 

" This change opens a most interesting question. How long back is it 
since these shells were first gathered? The mounds are at least 5 feet 
thick in the portion that remains (about one third) of each. The sketch 
will show how the bank has been worn away, leaving the litUe white 
cliff of shells and the lines of deposit in the clay of the islands. 

" The rise and fall of the tide in Cork Harbour, on the average, is 1 5 
feet The position is very well sheltered by high land all around. The 
action of the sea against the islands by storms now is very little, and that 
reduced only to the time when the tide is fall in. There also is no rivet 
current at Uiis place. Therefore the rate of denudation must have been 
and is very slow; and as the aborigines did not live in the water, either 
the sea has risen or the land has sunk. It was a question for consideration 
then, whether at the time the kitchen- middens were first collected, the tide 
had access here, was this place a lake? But I could not see anything in the 
geological formations around to uphold the idea. The shells also are all 
sea-shells, and judging by the apparent rate of change, must give some 
thousands of years for the age of its first formation. I was fortunate in 
finding several other heaps of shells about the locahty. The positions are 
marked 3, 4, 5 and 6, on the maps. On my asking some questions of Uie 
peasants, I was told that the shells ' were collected by the Pagan Irish for 
tbeBolgies. They were Dutchmen, I am told, sir.' I think myinfi>rmant 
had some confused tradition of the Fir-bol^, for their strand Trabol- 
gan (No. 7 on map), the residence of Lord Fermoy, is at the month of 
Cork Harbour. But the traditions connected with this locality are very 
interesting, and quite of the mythic age. Ifearly opposite to Brown 
Island, on the main land, is the ruin of an old castle, sud to have been 
built by that famous Irish architect, The Qoban Saor. It is called Hally- 
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Todig ciutle (No. 6 od map). The village ia called Ballyrodock, and on 
the little iBland, not for mim this (No. 9 on the map), we have another 
village, Clashftvodig. On the map given by Dr. O'Conor ('Kenim Hi- 
bemicamm ScriptoreB,') Ptolemy places the 'Vodie' tribe in the south 
of Ireland, but nearer the Blackwater river (Dabrona Flu). The map of 
Britannia lUimana, given in Camden's ' Britannia,' by Gibson, places the 
' Vodice' at what is now Cork Harbour. ' More inward, beyond the Iberi, 
dwelt the OvSim, who are termed also the TodiK, and the Udia, Bom« 
resemblance of which name Temaias very express and clear in the terri- 
tories of Idou and Idouth ; and of the Coriondi in the County of Cork, 
which borders upon them. These people inhabited the counties of Cork, 
Tipperary, Limerick, and Waterford.' Is it not just possible that in the 
above names ' Vodig' and ' Todock,' we have a relic of Ptolemy's tribes, 
the Vodice ? A short distance to the north, behind the Qoban Saor's 
Castle (No. 8 on map), runs one of the traditional Sruid roads. It is called 
there the Bohur-na-bo-finne, — the road of the whit« cow. The Bev. R. 
Bmiddy, in his interesting essay on the Druids, Churches and Towers of Ire- 
land, p. 70, mentions this mystical animal, the death -stone or altar of which 
is near, at a place called Castlemary, and in the Deer-park there traces of an 
ancient road are shown. Thisroadcrossedover thehiUa, to a place called 
Bathcoureey (No. 10 on map), and tradition carries it across the ttiverOwen- 
nacurra, about one mile and a half from Brown Island. Some twenty-five 
years ago, dredging operations, to render the river navigable up to Bally- 
nacorra, at this place, brought up some very rudely cut oak piles, con> 
firming the tradition of the existence of some kind of causeway at some 
time having been there. I recollect being told of this circumstanoe soon after 
by a gentleman, since dead, from whom 1 got my first lessons in srchasology. 
He said, 'the oak was cut with a sharp stone or flint.' I visited the site, 
and there ia a strange artificial look alrant it still. It is in fact the nearest 
spot to the sea, at that side, wher« the estuary was fordable. Thie 
enchanted eow walked through Ballyvodig, and on to Foaty Island, and 
drank at Lough-na-bo, a small lake in iVont of Mr. Smith Barry's mansion 
(No. 11 on map). The road runs over the hills to Qlanmire, near Cork, 
aod, according to tradition, off to the County of Limerick. 

" In the Journal of the Association for 1SS3, Vol.11., Part II., p. 
813, Ur. W. Haokett, in his second paper on Folk-Loro, gives tins 
cnrions tradition: — 'In ImokiUy, on the strand of Ballycroneen (No. 13 on 
map), three cows, on a May-eve, about an hour after mid-day, emerged from 
the sea. One was white, another red, and the third black. After deliber- 
ating a while, they walked abreast nntil they had gone about a mile from 
the sea; there the three cows parted, — the white cow going to the north- 
west, towards the County of Limerick— the red cow going to the west, 
by a road running all around the coast of Ireland, and the black cow going 
to the north-east, towards Lismore, in the county of Waterford. The 
roads are pointed out in many places, and are known as ' Bohur-na-Bo- 
Finne,' Bohur-na-Bo-Kuadh,' and ' Boher-na-Bo-Duibh^,' 

"It is much to be regretted, that we have no map yet made that would 
show the skill of the old tiaedhelic road-makers. We have heard a deal 
talked about the good of a railway round the coast. Perhaps this is as 
interesting a subject to the Irish, as the Roman roads are to the English. 

" From exploration I find that wherever the oyster exists, near the 
bed will be the remains of a kitcheu-midden. At the river edge of a 
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yerj steep hill (Ko. 6 on map), near the village of Rathcouney (\a 10 on 
map), the upper part of a Hhell monnd is to be Been, showing by the action 
of the rirer on the cliff the probable age. The oyster now ia cultirated 
at that place. Nearer to Cork, the Cork and Pasaage Railway, about 100 
yards irom Bochestown Station (No. 12 on map), paaace orer aahell-monnd. 
This, I found, was sitnated on what had been a small island, now by the 
help of the railway embankment reclaimed. At Oystttr Haven, a creek 
west of Cork Harbour, near Kinsale, I also found the remnant of a kitchen- 
midden. In all of any size I found charcoal, some rubbed stones, and a 
few bones: one of a horse (£;utM Caballtu), the o\ {Bot-longiJi-OTu), and 
dog {Canit) ; and if time permitted more extended exploration, probably 
might hare found many o^ers. I may also mention one at Temple Breedy, 
No. 14 on map, a very prominently placed atruc tare, at the entrance to Cork 
Harhonr. In the dinrch-yard are found quantities of cockle and perri- 
winkle ahella. There is a tradition, that about 400 years ago a famine 
vas in the country, and that then the people used to subsist on the fish. 
But it seems strange, that people in a famishing state would take the 
trouble to bring the shells such a distance, and up to the top of a steep 
hill Around this, for some miles, ia a rooky ooaat. Now, cockles 
delight in mud hanka, all of which are some distance off. The shells at 
the top of these mounds have decomposed, and vegetation having grown on' 
them, it effectually protects the remainder." 

The following papers were contributed : — 



PATEOH DATS AND HOLY WELLS IN OSSOEY. 

BY JOHN HOGAN. 

Thb colored races of America have not receded before the 
advances of the white men of Europe with greater celerity 
than the national observances of Ireland have been ob- 
literated by the unsparing hand of social progress, and the 
stem utiliterianism of modern times. Almost every adult 
still remembers the cherished customs and time.honoiired 
institutions of his early days ; many of them hallowed 
in his estimation by the revKrence in which they had been 
previously held by past generations, and some of them 
inseparably associated with the reminiscences of his youth. 
The " Patron Day," to some the occasion of pious exercises, 
to others the cause of very different observance, shed its 
halo over every season of the year. The " Maj'pole " 
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day, when festoons and garlands, flowers and foliages were 
lighted up by the morning raya of the firat summer's sun. 
The " St. John's Fire." in the radiance of which village 
maids and rustic swains, with hearts light and affections 
fresh, reciprocated the gladdening aspect in which nature 
decks the midsummer day. Next came the mystical 
mummeries of " Hallow Eve," and then the traditional 
absurdities of "Twelfth Night," and the many other anni- 
versaries of minor note, the memory of which is still pre- 
served amid the recollections of many life-long careers, 
and in some districts are still fondly cherished as dear 
mementoes of the past. But in the cycle of our national 
anniversaries the " Patron Day" was in popular estimation 
the most distinguished, and its return the most gladly 
welcomed. Constituting as it did a surviving vestige of the 
rehgious institutions of ancient Ireland, it became inter- 
woven with the sentimental traditions of the people, and its 
celebration was, in consequence, honoured with a degree 
of romantic piety and national enthusiasm peculiar to the 
high religious tone of the Celtic temperament. The fol- 
lowing observations on the origin and abuse of Patron 
days i/i Ireland, by the Rev. Joseph Saynds, Rector of Fid- 
down, in the beginning of the present century, may be 
here transcribed as an appropriate introduction to the 
sequence of this essay.' 

"The first institution of Patron Days in Ireland was 
an anniversary commemoration of those days on which 
their parish churches had been dedicated to the respective 
Saints whose tutelary guardianship the people annually 
implored as their mediators and advocates with the 
Almighty, which custom also prevailed in England, where 
such annual meetings are denominated makes, and in both 
countries used to be celebrated for one or more days after 
the next Sunday, or Saint's day to whom the parish church 
had been dedicattid. These institutions seem to have been 
very ancient in Ireland 

" It would appear that the clergy and laity of each 
parish annually assembled at their respective churches oa 
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those solemn occasiona not only to implore the future 
tutelage of their patron Saint, but also to offer prayers and 
distribute alms for their departed friends ; from whose 
venerated tombs they cleared the rank weeds, and de- 
corated them with the gayest flowers of the season, renew- 
ing, at the same time, the mournful funeral dirge, in 
which was recounted every worthy action of the deceased, 
and his relatives as on the day of interment ; hence it was 
necessary to erect temporary lodgings or booths in the 
neighbourhood of the churches, and procure provisions 
for the poor, which were distributed to them in charity 
by the pious of every denomination ; as also to find re- 
freshment for strangers, whose devotion frequently brought 
them from very remote places on those occasions. 

" Such was doubtless the first institution of Patron days, 
and such it continued for ages until the Reformation ; . . 
. . . yet the people, ever tenacious of the religion of 
their fathers, assembled as usual, on each anniversary day, 
but they were now become like a flock without a shepherd, 
and exercises of devotion at such meetings gradually gave 
place to profane amusements ; the pious and devout hav- 
ing in a great measure forsaken those degenerate assemblies, 
a total relaxation of discipline and good order prevailed 
among the ungoverned multitude ; drunkenness and riot 
became in time familiar, and those days originally devoted 
to the honour of God seemed now wholly set apart to cele- 
brate the orgies of the prince of darkness." The "Patron 
days" were originally all holidays, either of obligation or 
devotion; but in modern times, when these days do not 
occur either on a Sunday or holiday, the observances of 
tiie " Patron " are transferred to the Sunday next following, 
or that within the octave of the festival. 

After the Anglo-Norman Invasion of Ireland, no 
general alterations were made in the pre-existing ecclesias- 
tical topography of the country, which dates at all events 
as early as the Synod of Rath-Brensail, except in the 
immediate vicinity of the manorial seats of the Anglo- 
Irish barons, where we generally find traces of compara- 
tively modern arrangements in the foundation of new 
churches — in some place for secular priests, oftcner for re- 
gular clerg\', and not unfrequently for collegiate purposes ; 
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and the parishes respectively attached to these establish- 
ments are found to have been often formed out of porljons 
of pre-existing parishes. Previous to the period of which 
we are now writing, there was no such church or parish as 
St. Mary's in Kilkenny, and the parish now known by that 
name may confidently be asserted to be but a moiety of 
the ancient parish of St. Rioch.' Sometimes the newly- 
formed ecclesiastical districts are found to include more 
than one pre-existing parish. St. John's of Kilkenny coni- 
prbes four ancient parishes,* not only the sites of the 
respective churches of which, but even the ancient paro- 
chial boundaries, are still ascertainable. These observations 
are more or less applicable to the parishes of Gowran, 



' "Piirtili of Sl. Rioch."— Onthi«iiibject, of QuTTHurMn, Hebron, Brovrutown, and 

*cs "TranMCIioni of ehe Kilkenny and Graea Rid^ Tbs cliureh or Ihii puriah ii 

Suiith-£ait of Ireland Archieaiotiical Su- wall-known in Ihe field oppoaiU the Pucocke 

*t«tj." New Serieji, Tol. II. p. *76, el teq. Stbool u GarcyoaciMa church. Oarty 

■ "Ancient piri>hn."—Theent of Ibeae na-Cr4fn mttat th« Garden of Cmn. 

pariahea wu that with which the Earl Mar- Whether thii Green was a nainl or otherwiaa 

Su John. It ia described in the CharUr u tbe eii»ti 

<' The whole of the paH>h beyond ILb bridge of of Creen, 

Eilkennf looklngtowardHtheeaitandadjnin- ont-olBce to Kilcnen Uonaa. 
iDglheaame bridge." Whit tbe nameof (hat Tbe fourth and largest ofthoie aubarban 

parish wai haa not since Iranaplred. Led- pariihea comprised tbe townlandi of Hew- 

wicli BBjrs It waa St. Uell'a, bnt it could town, Glendine,SMdiitowii, and LoehmeraDB. 

lint hsTB been ; for SC Mell's parish waa Tbe aite of the ctiuich of tbia patlib ia well 

iiuver In Ibe posienlon of St. John'iAbbey, koownaa " Bauafadha cburciijard." Baun- 

nor could that parisb be described aa ad- fadh* probaliljr means Ibe lonjc baun or 

jiiining St, John's Bridge, and extending enclosure. To what saint this chmcb wu 

tbence towards the east. St. Uell'a never dedicated ia not known. 
■l^roBched nearer than the aite of tbe pre- In tbe centra of iheaa four parisbo, and 

eent Ftver HoBpllal, and that ia due north eoDipletelr inaulaled between Ihem and 

of St. John's Bridge. By wbatcTer name the Rlrar'More, ia altnited tbe parish of St. 

the ancient pariah hen may hsTc been Uell, which, though amaller in eatanl thac 

known, tliere b no doubt that Maudlin-atrcet any oftbeotherfnur, Isatilladiatioctiiarisb. 

cliarcb}:ard wai the site of ill church. At whit period the pariahea of Aunhma' 

Down to the prewnl century ibat gtace- lo^ue, Garr^nacreen, an<t Baunfadba were 

,Tard was called " St. Stephen's church- first annexed to that of St. John's there is 

yard.'' But whe'her the church [here had no record preserved. Hot that tbey bad 

been called by the title of St. Stephen before been originiilly independent parishes appears 

lla pDriab bad been given to St. Jobn'a, evident from the erTangement of Ihcir re- 

I fear there are no inaterjala to eslahlinb. spective chorchea ; and that Cher formed do 

The second parish incloded in Si. John's part of Ifae original pariah of St. John's !s 

compriMcd tlie lownlands of Parcell's Inch, certain from the wurdji of the Charter 

],Fvralh,and Lvgata'aratb eaat. Thechurcb a I ready, quoted, and which describes that 

v( tble pari.''h waa Auglimalonie, i. e. parish as adjoining the bridge of Kilkennv, 

Aehadh- Moling, the field of St. Moling or end exiendine tbence towards the eaa't. 
Molingus. The ntinaandaiteof Ihiachnrch 
are well known on the lirow of the railway 

n-ar Angbmalugue Bridge, one mile from bars formed part of the pirii 

Kilkenny. the Earl Marechal endowi 

Tbe third parish Included tbs townlands founded churtb of St. Juhu. 
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Thomastown, Knocktopher, Jerpoint, Callan, Kells, &c., 
which, if not all of Anglo-Norman foundation, are of Anglo- 
Norman modification, and their respective churches the 
gifts or endowments of Anglo-Irish barons ; and the 
point to which I desire to direct attention here in connex- 
ion with this subject is, that in no one instance in this 
county do we find a church founded by the English, no 
matter to what Saint dedicated, that has been honored by 
the people, after its suppression, by the observance of its 
" Patron" feast. The obscure site of St. Rioch's church in 
Kilkenny was never forgotten by his clients on the annual 
return of his festival day. Whilst the celebrated church 
of St. John, even whilst a ruin, never evoked such a remi- 
niscence. Neither was there a " Patron " held at Gowran, 
though the church had been dedicated to the Blessed 
Virgin, nor at Kells, a more illustrious house, and under 
the same illustrious patronage, nor at Jerpoint, which, 
though founded by an Irish prince, subsequently closed its 
gates against the admission of ''Meer Irish" postulants, 
nor at Callan, though a parish church, which, with a 
church for Canons Regular of St. Augustin, in the outskirts 
of the same town, were founded by the Butlers of Kilkenny, 
who followed Henry the Second to Ireland. Whilst at 
■ the comparatively obscure churches of Kilbride, Kiilaloe, 
Aughaviiler, Castleinch, Grange, &c., &c., the annual 
return of the respective Patrons' day brought crowds of 
pious pilgrims to ''adore at the place where his feet had 
stood ;" and — what is still more interesting in support of 
what is here advanced — at Knocktopher, where a ''Patron" 
was observed till lately, the observance was not kept on 
the 16th July, the Patron feast of the Carmelite church 
there, but on Trinity Sunday, and at " Trinity Well,'" 
this Sunday having been the old Irish parish festival 
long before the second Earl of Ormonde founded his house 
therefor Carmelite White Friars. The conventual houses 
of Callan, Kelts, Knocktopher, Jerpoint, &c., as well as 
the two parochial churches of St. Mary's and St. John's 
in Kilkenny, as also the Church of Gowran and nume- 
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rous others, were either English in origin,' in interests, 
in sympathies, or in rules. They were not looked on by 
the native Irish as their own institutions ; none of them 
had been erected under the guardianship of an Irish saint; 
the right of presentation to their respective bene6ce8 
was vested in some Anglo-Irish baron- Their histories 
anterior to their suppression were never entwined with 
the sentimental lore of the native race, and consequently 
since their suppression, and when even the subdued gran- 
deur of their ruins invests with a high degree of interest 
the ground on which they stand, yet never have the people 
assembled at their sites to honor the memory of their 
patron saints, or to commemorate the day of their own 
original dedication. 

The residence of the Irish urrie or toparch, and after- 
wards of the Anglo-Irish baron, constituted the ancient 
"bally," "villa," or township which was peopled by the 
chieftain's family and numerous retainers. Each of these 
localities had its own church, its patron saint and festal 
anniversary. Most of these antique social centres are now 
far removed from our modern highways, and are ap- 
proached only by old by-roads now nearly out of use, but 
once the great thoroughfares of the country. Along 
those old ways, and not unfrequently hidden in the fields, 
we discover interesting localities with traces of ancient 
boundaries and primitive plantations, their verdant swards 
and leafy sweetness at once indicating tlieir venerable old 
age ; and where the progress of modern reclamation has 
not obliterated the landmarks of previous generations, the 
peculiar configuration qf those places at once points them 
out as the scenes of former life and importance, often 
retaining, in the midst of rural silence, the name of the 



1 " Engtiah ia ongln, ftc.** — Tbua nb- la«, and u tucfa inMlmiuible to IbMC in- 

■ervationa ara particularly applicable, and atiditioni. EngUah political ttalAcrfft ii of 

are here confined to the religioaa hoDH« cuuna reaponiiiljle far luch a policy, it wu 

wilhio the " Pale." which having been part of the tcbene for tin degradation and 

esiablished and endowed by the muniBcence aubjection of the natiTo race. The obier- 

of English founden, were, a-- a matter nf TBliona in the text are conpned to eccleiiu- 

cnurae, guvemed by Eni^liih ^ympaifalea, lical faunditiona in the vnuniy of Killieiiny, 

and held their poneHioiia by Engliab law. and therefure do not refer [g Ibe raligioua 

And as the " Here Iriih" were outside of bnutea erected in other parta of Irdand by 

the Pale, they w«re rcbeli in the eye of the natira cbiefiaini. 
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" Street," the " Green," the " Commons," the *' Cross," or 
some other title of equal significance. Here we usually 
find an insignificant enclosure, yet revered for ages past as 
" holy ground," here on the appointed day the " Patron" 
was held. In the adjoining old church-yard the graves 
are then denuded of their weedy garb and embellished with 
field flowers. Here too, we find a " Holy Well" retaining 
tlie name of the ancient patron Saint of the locality. At 
it pilgrimages are performed and prayer stations held on 
the Patron Day ; yon scattered stones are now the only 
remains of the local church, and yon naked stumps are the 
withered trunks of once spreading beeches, stately ashes 
or gnarled oaks, beneath whose dense foliage the village 
boys and farmers' sons in "bran new suits," and the rosy- 
faced country girls dressed in the quaint fashions of the 
last generation, blushing and smiling, and unburthened 
with the cares of life, timed with light hearts and agile limbs 
their favorite reel, the jig, or country dance. Here friend- 
ships often originated that developed into unions for after- 
life, and here too, profligacy and faction strife have often 
left their sad mementos. 

In the year 1846, with the first general failure of the 
potato crop, may be said to have commenced a social 
revolution in the condition of the Irish peasantry. Under 
the pressure of that direful visitation, many of the Irish 
farmers and villagers fled to America ; many clung to 
their old homesteads until they were at length obliged to 
seek refuge within the inhospitable walls of the Union 
Work-house, and many sunk down to an early grave. 
Many too of the old proprietors, who were strongly 
attached to the "old stock," were obliged to save their 
position by '' selling ofi^" in the Incumbered Estates Court, 
and then came in the new proprietor, who entertained no 
sympathy with the surviving peasants, or their traditional 
observances. The reclamation of wastes and the introduc- 
tion of" improvements" soon derange the village outlines; 
its festal anniversaries have now no votaries, its holy wells 
and cherished traditions are alike ignored. The Catholic 
clergy too have lent their aid to obliterate those vestiges 
of once important institutions; and if no effort be now 
made to place on record the details of those national ob- 
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servances, their respective localities, their titles and their 
ceremonies, the next generation will not be able to discern 
a single trace of their existence. 

For some time the Rev. Jamca Graves, Hon. Secretary 
of this Association, has been suggesting to me the necessity 
of procuring a list of the " Patron Days," " Patron Saints," 
" Holy wells," &c., &c., in the county of Kilkenny, before 
the memory of them shall have been entirely obliterated; 
and as my calling in life constantly introduces me into an 
acquaintance with localities of traditional and historicul 
interest, at his suggestion I have undertaken to supply to 
the Journal of the Society from time to time such notes 
on the parish festivals, patron Saints, and olden customs of 
this county, as I may be enabled to collect, to which I 
shall add whatever local, traditional or historical illustra- 
tions are accessible to me ; but before we enter into the 
details of this interesting subject, it will be necessary to 
make a short inquiry respecting the origin of the religious 
respect paid to " Holy Wells" in Ireland. 

Holy Wdls. — In Ireland, as in other countries, the first 
preachers of Christianity so far accommodated their teaching 
to pre-existing observances, as to tolerate the continuance of 
such national institutions as did net antagonise with the 
principles of faith, or the practice of morality, and thus 
conciliating popular prejudice, converted pagan ordinances 
into Christian festivals, and consecrated to the service of 
God those localities, times and objects which had been 
previously dedicated to pagan worship. It was on this 
principle that the Pantheon or Temple of ^l the Gods at 
Rome was, after the conversion of Constantine, christianised 
as " the Church of All the Saints." The pagan Irish 
erected no such stately fabrics for their primitive worship, 
They assembled beneath the sylvan shade of oaken groves, 
where the silence of nature and the sweetness of leaves 
shed an air of inspiration over their mysterious rites, and 
where the sacred fountain, by reflecting in its waters the 
azure of the sky, aud the majestic pillar stone, by pointing 
to the sun, directed the mind to heaven. Within those 
venerated inclosures, already esteemed holy in the religions 
enthusiasm of the people, did the early Saints erect the 
first churches in Ireland, and many of those primitive fanes 
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have left us, in the etymology of their names, the evidence 
of their oaken origin.' No picture in history presents us 
with a scene more sentimental in its suiToundings than that 
obtained through numerous vistas in our primitive Hagio- 
logy, in which we behold the early missioiier, robed in the 
costume of a Christian priest, boldly entering those groves 
"of ancient birth," and then hung round with the gloomy, 
but solemn association of ancient superstitions ; he ap- 
proaches within the mystic circle, and carves on the 
colossal pillar stone the emblem of human redemption; 
■whence those erections of paganism have come down to us 
as memorials of the first triumphs of the cross ; and stand- 
ing on the brink of the holy wells then consecrated by 
Druidic rites, he converta their waters into fountains of bap- 
tismal regeneration ; whence originated that peculiar vene- 
ration so fondly cherished from the dawn of Christianity 
for particular springs of water in Ireland. 

Holy Wells in Ireland must be divided into two classes ; 
viz., wells of enchantment, which derived their reputed 
virtues from pagan superstition : these we call Druidic 
Wells ; secondly, wells that have been esteemed holy, 
from their association with or their convers^ion to Christian 
uses ; these we term Christian Wells — a short illastratlon 
of each will be necessary to our notes on the Holy Wells 
of Ossory. 

Druidic Wells. — Few memorials now exist of the cere- 
monials of Druidic worship, but the still surviving traces 
of ancient superstitions have induced many of our learned 
antiquarians to conclude that the pagan ritual inculcated 
devotions for fountains of water, as well as for groves and 
inclosures, and that the pagan priests consecrated wat^cr, 
US well as fire for the use of their votaries. In the " Battle 



■ " OrlgiD." — *' Tfa« Bnt ChrUlUna of hia diMsiples who ws> low of sUtors. 

amongst lu were lodooed to erect IhsM pUcM Thus >l>o i}rui(-MaiiR, i. e. tlia Church of 

oF wonhipat their ancient BccuBlomedplacei the Druid, ia Ihelriihnameforaaanccaarr;" 

of aasamliling togetlier, and ihoM placea Uarria'a War*, " Antiqullles of Ireland," 

TaUiD«d the ancient namea with aame idcti- p. 120, Tli» nniKeroua localities in Ireland, 

tioD. Hence lbs aacient Iriab and Britiata TOriounly callfil Uerrj, Dnrrow, KilJerTv, 

word for a church or temple ii Lhaim, ftum Eildare, &c., ace all derived from Llie oaken 

the Hebrew £fo«.ano>ih: thus Lhann Avach, grr-va nithiii ithich the primiiiva Cliri>tiau 

orthaChurch of the l>warr,in the diocaseof Misaionars erected the earlieat churches iu 

Connor, was erect»l by Si. Patrick fur on* Iidand. 

4tU BBIt.,««L. [1. 2 U 
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ofGabhr-a,"' an anciant Fenian romance, St. Patrick thus 
addresses Oisian, sod of Fion: — 

" Though thou art an aged man at Gniitn-Linii, 
Thou could not possibly have expelled them all" [i. e. all the Demons. J 

Upon this passage the translator writes in the margin, 
''Crnmlin occurs so frequently in the topography of Ire- 
land, as to warrant the opinion that it must have belonged to 
places of note:" he continues, "'Crom- or Crura-linn means 
the lake of Crom ; and if this be the real meaning of the word, 
it follows that as Crom was the name of a pagan deity, the 
pool must have been a sacred one." As regards the mean- 
ing of the word, all our authorities translate "liinn" a 
pond, and consequently Crom- or Crum-linn would be the 
lake, the pond, or the well of Crom ; and the meaning 
of St. Patrick's address to Oisian, is that though he was 
then an aged man, and spent his life at the Well dedicated to 
this pagan deity, yet he was not able to expel out of it 
the demons by which its waters were enchanted. This 
Crom* or Crum was a celebrated deity with the pagan 
Irish; his worship was introduced into Ireland by King 
Tighermas, who was slain at Magh-sletty, with three- 
fourths of his subjects, on one night by the judgment of 
heaven : it was upon the eve of Samhain, or of our festival 
of All Saints, that he was struck dead as he was worship- 
ing his idol Crom-Cruadk. 

The "Book of Rights" is probably the most trust- 
worthy authority accessible on the civil and political insti- 
tutions of ancient Ireland. Its opening prologue sets forth 
in detail the urgharta or restrictions to be imposed on, 
and the buadhua or prerogatives to be enjoyed respec 
tively by, the supreme monarch and the provincial kings 
of the nation. We cannot affirm the whole of this very 
singular code to be of pagan origin, but many of the ur- 
gkarta are prohibitions enacted for the suppression of 
pagan practices, and bear unmistakable evidence of having 



1 " Baltle of Gabhra."— " Traniuitlotn ' " Cmm.'*— Eeiling, " History of In- 

f thB Oisianic Sodoty," IS5S, Vol, I., land," Cmson'i old folio edition, Dublin, 

I. 105, Note?. Ttanslateii and ediled from MDCCXXIII., p. 64; Harria'a W«re'» 

n original Inah Manuscript, witb inlcodue- " Antiquities ot IreUad," p. 140 ; " Ogy- 

ion ud notes by 0'S.aarut}-. gia," psrt IL p. 08. 
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been specially ordained to act as preventives against tlie 
allurements of ancient heathenism which still hung round 
with religious romance the springs and streams, the wooded 
vales and forest trees associated in their traditions with the 
mystic rites of primeval superetition. In the urgkarta 
imposed on the '*bold King of Uladh" (Ulster), he ia pro. 
hibitcd — 

" To listen' to the fluttering of the flocka of birds 
Of Lian-Saileach after set of bud. 

To celebrate the feast of the flesh of the bull 
Of Doire-Mic-Daire, the brown and Che rongh. 



In the first of these restrictions the word "Linn- 
Saileach" is translated the " pond of the Sallows," by 
O'Donovan, who also remarks that any place of that name 
was unknown to him ;^ yet it appears to me that Linn- 
Saileacb was the ancient name of the sea lough in Donegal, 
now well known as Lough Swilly, and which must have 
taken its name from the prolific growth in its neighbourhood 
of that species of the wiilow tree, and the king is here pro- 
hibited to listen to the fluttering of the flocks of birds 
amongst those Sallows after set of sun. In the last of the 
three restrictions the word " Bo Neimhidh" is to be trans- 
lated the Cow of the Sacred Grove, and this urgharla inter- 
dicts the king to drink of the water of this Cow. But the 
context of the passage is against this literal and offensive 
translation. Bo Neimhidh was evidently the proper name 
of some celebrated fountain then well known, and origi- 
nally so called in honour of the Cow of the Sacred Grove, a 
favourite object of adoration with many primitive nations, 
hence the true meaning of the urgharta is a prohibition to 
drink of the water of the Well Bo-Neimhidh — "between 
two darknesses," i. e. in any part of the day between dawn 
and nightfall. It is called " the water whence strife ensues," 
most probably from the belief then existing that it acted 

'"Tolirtmi."— "Bookof Righw," p. !3. 
' " Unknown,' — Since tbe iibovs wu writ- 
ten I h>VB funnd thai Dr. O'Donovko fully 
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as a stimulant to discord in those who drank it. The King 
of Tara, or the supreme monarch of the nation, ia declared 
entitled to seven buadka, or prerogatives, and it is added 
that " if he observe them the ready earth shall be fruitful 
for him, he shall be victorious in battle, and wise of 
Council : — " 

" On the Calends of August,' to the King 
"Were brought from each respectivB diatrict 
The fruits of Manann 8 fine presenl, 
The venison of Nas ; the fish of the Boinn, 
The cresses of the Eindiv Brosnach [and]. 
The water of the well of Tlachtgha too." 

It will be observed that the enjoyment of these strange 
privileges conferred on the Monarch of Ireland is confined 
to the "Calends of August',' which was known in ancient 
Ireland as Brim-Trogham, the name of the first day oi Fo- 
ghamhar, or the harvest season, and apparently a pagan 
festival celebrated in honour of the earth now pregnant, 
briziging forth its offspring.' In the " Book of Lismore"* 
this word Cjiojain is explained tu^nafo, i. e. Lughasa, 
which is Anglicised Lammas, the well-known epithet for tlie 
first day of August. The Well of Tlachtgha has been iden- 
tified byO'Donovan ; it springs from the foot of an eminence 
now called the Hill of Ward, near the town of Athboy, 
Meath, Tlachtgha wus the ancient name of this hill, and on 
it the Druids lighted their sacred fires on the Eve of Sum. 
hain, a pagan festival at the end of harvest, in thanksgiving 
for the gathering in of the fruits of the earth. This festi- 
val lias come down to our own times under the name of ' 
Hallow-eve, and the use of nuts, apples, and other fruits 
on that night is a surviving vestige of the ancient ceremo- 
nies of the pagan festival. The well of Tlachtgha must 
have been esteemed one of peculiar sacredness, connected 
aa it was with the most celebrated of the pagan festivals of 
ancient Ireland. The privilege of drinking the water of 
this sacred fountain on Lammas-day, like the prohibition to 
drink of the " water of BoNeimhidh between two dark- 



' "August"— Book of BiEhU," p. 9. tbe latRHlnctian to "Ths Book of Bigbt:-," 

* " OfRpring." — The na<ixi will Snd p. lili. 
thii >nbj«t ahlf diicuKKd and illiutrated ■ "Book of Llamorc," — quoted bj 

b; ths fule Jutau (jnuuovui, I.L. U., lu O'Oouovuu, as above, lu laiiC aula 
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nesses" are interesting traces of ancient well-worship in 
Ireland. Traces of similar practices are to be found in other 
countries. lu the ecclesiastical canons of King Edgar^ it 
is urgently recommended " that every priest forbid well- 
worshippings, and Man- worshippings, Necromancies, &c.;" 
and in the laws of Canute heathenism is thus defined :' 
" Heathenism is, that men worship idols — the sun or moon, 
fire or rivers, water-ioells, siones, or forest trees;" and amongst 
the accusations which brought Joane of Arc to the staVe 
we find her charged with having attended the nightly 
meetings of the witches at a fountain by the fairies' oak at 
Bourlemont, where was Held the Witches' Sabbath on Thurs- 
day night of every week.* Thus from the same Druidic 
origin descended the same superstitions in diflerent coun- 
tries to comparatively modern times. 

Christian Wells. — The veneration entertained for foun- 
tauis of water in Ireland from their association with Chris- 
tian uses is to be traced to three different causes. First, the 
primitive saints used these wells for the baptism of their 
neophytes ; secondly, the founders of monasteries for ob- 
vious reasons erected their schools on the brink of a well, 
and this well, like the church of the monastery, became 
identified with the founder's name ; thirdly, the saints 
themselves blessed and enclosed those wells, whence their 
waters were subsequently believed to possess a supernataral 
and curative efficacy. A few cases will illustrate these 
three points. 

One of the most beautiful anecdotes in Irish Hagiology 
is the conversion and baptism of the two daughters of King 
Laoghaire, by St. Patrick. This event is recorded by 
Tirechan, and preserved in the '■ Book of Armagli ;" it has 
been frequently referred to by writers on Irish History, but 
we are indebted to Dr. Todd for the entire narative in its 
original form. Laoghaire, King of Ireland, sent two of 
his daughters into Corinaught to be educated under the 
care of the chief Druids or Magi. St. Patrick was then 
preaching at Croghaii (now Rathcroghan, near Ballinagara, 



> "King Edgar." — "Thnrp'a Laws.' dan Socwty," 1S43. Introduction, p. ii. 
p. 3S6. quiiinl ia iJTi>c«^i<'in> iiiainat Alice > Ibid., p. lii. 

Duna Kjtclcr. " I'monUiiitis ul ibeCmu- ' Ibid., jj. xii. 
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in Roscommon), the locality of the ancient residence of 
the Kinga of Connaught, and in which the two daughters 
of King Laoghaire then resided. There was a fountain 
called Clehach, on the side of the hill, near the royal palace, 
and there the Irish apostle and his attendants assembled to 
chant their morning psalms at sunrise. We shall now 
give from Dr. Todd's translation such passages in the nar- 
rative as help to illustrate tlie origin of the devotion for 
Holy Weils in Ireland: — 

" Then St. Patrick came to the well whicli is called Clebach, on the 
ddes of Chrocban, towards the eaat ; and before Bunrise they [i. e. Patrick 
and his followers], sat down near the well. And lo ! the two daughters 
of King Laogbaire, Ethne the fair, and Fedelm the Ruddy, came early to 
the well, to wasb, after the manner of women, and they found near the 
well a Synod of holy Bishops with Patrick. And they knew not where 
they were, or in what form, or from what people, or from what country ; 
but they supposed them to be Duine Sidhe, or goda of the earth ; or a 
phantasm." 

This supposition most probably arose from the cleric* 
being robed in ecclesiastical costume — a form of dress 
which these ladies could not have recognised. The narra. 
tive goes on : — 

" And the virgins said unto them : ' Who ore ye ? and whence came 
ye?' And Patrick said unto them. ' It were better for you to confess to 
, our true God, than to inquire concerning our race.* 

" And the first virgin said. ' Who is God? And where is God ? And 
where is his dwelling place ? Is he in heaven or earth ? In the sea ? 
In the rivers? In mountainous places? In valleys P Declare unto us 
the knowledge of him. 

" But St. Patrick, full of the Holy Ghost, answered and said : — ' Our 
God is the God all men, of heaven and earth, of the sea and rivers, of 
the sun, of the moon, and all stars, of the high mountains, and of the lowly 
valleys. He hath made springs in the dry ground, and dry islands in the 
sea, &c. &c' 

Itwill be here observed that St. Patrick specially notices, 
as being made by God, those objects which the pagan Irish 
were accustomed to worship. The apostle then goes on to 
instruct the virgins in the principal mysteries of the Chris- 
tian faith (which does not concern our present design) and 
concludes his address thus: — ' 

" But I desire to unite you to the Heavenly £ing, inasmuch as you 
are the Uaugliiers of an earthly king. 
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" And the virgina said, ob with one mouth, and one heart : ' Teaoh ui 
most diligently how we may believe in the Heavenly King. Show ue 
how we may aee Him face to face, and whatsoever thou shalt say unto us 
we shall do.' " 

St. Patrick then interrogates them in the principle Ar- 
ticles oftheCreed,one of which will suffice for ourobject: — 

" 'Believe ye that by baptism ye put off the sin of your fether and 
mother 1" They answered. ' We believe.' 

[" And when he had preached tJi them with persuasive eloquence the 
damsels believed in Christ, and he baptised them even in that fountain,]' 
and a white garment put upon their heads. And they asked to see the 
face of Christ. And the saint said unto them, ' Ye cannot see the face of 
Christ except ye taste of death, and except ye receive the Sacrifice.' 

" And they answered : ' Give us the Sacrifice, that we may behold 
the Son our spouse.' And they received the Eucharist of Qod, and they 
slept in death. And they were laid out on one bed covered with garments, 
and [their friends] made great lamentation for them." 

This beautiful anecdote, so full of faith and sentiment, 
and the eagerness with which the two sisters demanded bap- 
tism, incidentally remind one of an equally interesting inci- 
dent related in the Acts of the Apostles, when, as Philip was 
going towards the South from Jerusalem through the de- 
sert, he joined himself with the eunuch of Ethiopia and ex- 
plained to him the Scriptures: "And as they went on 
their way they came to a certain water ; and the eunuch 
said : See, here is water, and what doth hinder me from 
being baptised ? And Philip then (as St. Patrick above) 
thus interrogates the eunuch. " If thou believest with all 
thy heart thou mayest- And he answering, said : I be- 
lieve, &c. And lie commanded the chariot to stand still, 
and they went down into the water, and he baptised him. 
And when they were come up out of the water the Spirit 
of the Lord took away Philip, and the eunuch saw him no 
more." 

Dr. Todd is of opinion that St. Patrick selected the 
well Clebach, and the hour of the rising of the sun, for the 
performance of his devotions, with the hope of conciliating 
some pagan superstitions; and if this hypothesis be cor- 



1 "That fonQtiin." — The words within Hid that hg baptiml Ihem "in thi 

finduta] >n team Jocelyn'i liU ol Si. tain," but oaij tbit ba " bapliiad tt 
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rect, it will follow that this well was esteemed a sacred 
fountain in pagan times. Many such fountains as Clebach, 
for centuries dedicated to the superstitious rites of Druid- 
ism, became invested with a higher and holier degree of 
religious virtue from their having been used by the first 
missionera as baptismal fonts, when from wells of enchant- 
ment they were consecrated refreshing springs of life and 
regeneration. In the history of the foundation of the 
Church of Trim, preserved in the " Book of Armagh," as 
translated by Dr. Todd, we have another illustration of 
the use of wells by the early saints for the baptism of their 
converts : — 

" But, yrhea Patrick, with hii holy companiona in Toyage, had arrived 
in Ireland, he left holy Lommaa in the mouth of the Boind [the Borne] 
to guard the ship forty days and forty nights ; and then he remained ano- 
ther forty after he had obeyed Patrick ; then, according to the command 
of hia master, he arrived under the guidance of the Lord against the 
stream as far as the ford of Trium, at the door of Feidilmede [the house 
of Feidilraith], Bon of Loigaire. 

" And whtn it was morning Foirtchem, son of Feidilmith, found him 
reciting the Gospel, and. wondering at the Qospel and his doctrine, straight' 
way believed ; and tk»re being <m optnfountan in that place, he teas baptiitd 
in Christ by Loniman, and he stayed with him until his mother came to 
seek bim, and she rejoiced at the eight of him, for she was a British 
woman." 

The history of the origin of St. Patrick's "Well in Dublin 
is a still more interesting case in the same subject. It is 
taken verbatim from Jocelyn's Life of St. Patrick, Chap. 
Ixxi : — 

" And St. Patrick, whilst abiding in this village [Dublin], was enter- 
tained at the house of a woman, who often in his presence complained of the 
want of fresh water, for the river that ran near it was, by the flowing in of 
the tide of the sea, made wholly salt of taete, nor before the return thereof 
could any fresh water be obtained unless drawn at a great distance. 
Therefore, on the morrow, be went unto a certain place, and in the pre- 
sence of many standing around he prayed and touched the earth with the 
Staff of Jesus [his pastoral staff ]_, and the name of the Lord produced 
from it a clear fountain. And this is the fountain of Uublinia, wide in 
its stream, and plenteous in its coarse, sweet to the taste ) which, as is 
said, healeth many infirmities, and even onto this day is rightly culled the 
fonntain of St. Patrick." 

St. Patrick during his stay in Dublin having restored 
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life to two children of the king of that city, who had been 
drowned in the bay, our author thus proceeds : — 

" And the king was called AlphinuB, and Ma son waa called Cochadh, 
ftnd his daughter Dublinia ; and be and all his people rejected the idols, 
Tere converted to Christ, and were baptised at the foimtain of St. Patrick 
at the south side of the city ; and from that time ttie King Alphinus, and 
all the oitijens of Sublinia, vowed themselves and all their posterity to 
the service of St. Patrick and the JPriinato of Ardmach, and bulldeth one 
cfauroh near this fountain, and another near the Church of the Holy Tri- 
nity, westward of the Art^bishop's palace." 

This account of St Patrick's Well was written about 
the middle of the twelfth century : the well itself is now 
enclosed within the premises of Messrs. Cantrell and Coch- 
rane, Nassau-Btreet.^ 

Wells in Ireland are also esteemed holy from their vici- 
nity havingbeen selected by the early saints for the erection 
of their schools and churches, when, like those institutions, 
they became identified with the name of the founder. Of 
this we have a highly interesting case recorded in the Life of 
St. Kiaran,' of Stughir, from whose well there both the lo- 
i-ality and the saint have derived their appellations. Kiaran 
was about thirty years of age when, having learned of the 
spread of Christianity at Rome, he proceeded there in a. d. 
405. He remained in Italy for about twenty years, and 
on his return to Ireland, about the year 425. on parting 



> " NuMa-*tr«et" — "It wouM appur, aitcnded *t St. Patrick's Well, and do doubt, 
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with St. Patrick in Italy, the latter thus encouraged Kiaran 
to undertake at once the conversion of the Irish : — 

" St. Patrick said to Giaran : * Proceed before me to Ireland, and you 
wil] meet a veil in a solitary spot, aud erect a monastery for yourself at 
that well. The name of the veil is Uaran ; and^ your name will be held 
in reverence there until the resurrection of the dead.' Ciaran replied and 
aaid : ' Tell me vhere is that well situated.' And St. Patrick Baid : ' The 
Lord will guide thee ; and take a small bell with you, which will not ring 
until you reach the well, but when you do, it will ring with a most charm- 
ing and melodious sound, and thus ^all you know the well ; and in thirty 
years hence I will follow you to that place ' And they bleued and greeted 
each other. And Ciaran proceeded on his journey to Ireland — and di- 
rected his footatf'pB straight towards the well, and on reaching it the little 
bell rang quickly with a most melodiooB sound." 

In this anecdote, as in many others in the same legend, 
the writer is to be severely taxed with designed partiality 
for the interests and authority of his own Church of Seir- 
kieran. From the sequel of this same biography we have 
authority to show that St. Kiaran on his return from Rome 
did not proceed direct to Saighir; that he was near twenty 
years engaged in the conversion of his own people in 
Osaory, before he retired to the wilds and fastnesses of 
Eilie, where, in a lonely spot surrounded by woods, he 
erected his cell on the brow of the spring, where he deter- 
mined to live the life of a hermit, until his scholars having 
discovered the place of his retreat, again flocked around 
him, after which the poor hut grew up into an ecclesias- 
tical city, taking its name from the well, on the brink of 
which Kiaran had built his cell of twiga and brambles, this 
city was anciently called Saighir-Ciaran, and now Seirkye- 
ran. Towards the close of the fourteenth century the 
compilers of the Books of Lecan and Ballymote thus com- 
memorate from the ran of an ancient bard St. Patrick's 
prophecy respecting this Weil of Saighir. Patrick said 
to Kieran : — 

'• Saighir the Cold 
Found a city on its brink 
At the end of thirty pleasant years, 
I shall meet &ere and thou." 

And at the end of the " thirty pleasant years," i. e. about 
A. D. 455, the Irish apostle visited Kiaran at his well, and 
the biographer of the latter has left us the following ac- 
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count of the hospitality with which Kiaran entertained him- 
self and bis illustrious retinue on that occasion : — 

" St. Patrick and. Aengus Mac Nadhfmch irent with a numerona mul- 
titude to Saighir, where Ciaran dwell, and besideB the other food pre- 
pared for diauer eight buUockR were killed for the occasion. Some one 
eaid to Ciaran, ' What sigaifieth this quantity of meat for Buch an im- 
mense number of guests?' Ciaran replied, ' He who fed thonBanda in the 
wilderness on a few loaves of bread and a few small fishes will also provide 
food for these men.* And he llesMdhiiovm well and turned it tnlowine; and 
thongh immense the multitude assembled, it so happened by the grace of 
God and Ciarou, that they had plenty of food and drink." 

But the Saints not only blessed their wells, but they 
also enclosed them with walls, and covered them with 
stone roofs in order to preserve them from desecration. 
St. Mochua, who died in the year 637, and who is said to 
have been an eminent architect and builder, paid such 
attention to his well that the legend tells us it gushed forth 
at his bidding, and that both himself and the place derived 
their names from the walls with which he enclosed it> 
" Not far off is a fountain never seen in that place before, 
[i. e, before Mochua's time], surrounded by a ' balla ' that 
is a parapet [a low wall with a coping], whence the town 
received the new name of * Balla,' and Moccua the sur- 
name of Ballanensis." This is the present town of Balla in 
the county of Mayo. The Lives of the Saints, the legends 
and folklore of the country abound in similar stories, and 
in consequence these wells are inseparably connected 
with the ecclesiastical topography and traditional obser- 
vances of the people. A Holy Well.is generally to be found 
in the neighbourhood of the sites of the ancient churches, 
and as a general rule retaining the name of the saint to 
whom that church had been originally dedicated. Some 
form of devotion at the holy well was nearly always in- 
eluded in the ceremonies of the Patron day; and in 
many cases the well itself, and not the church, formed the 
object of reverence at those anniversaries. At KelU, in 
Meath, the well is near a mile from St. Kiaran's church, 
and there on the Sunday after the saint's day pilgrimages 
Were performed in the running waters. St. John's Well, 
in the parish of Rathcool, near Kilkenny, is more than a 
mile from the ruins of the ancient church, and the exer- 
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cises of the " Patron" were exclusively confined to the 
well, or to the hason or reservoir into which it empties 
itself; and all the miraculous cases said to have been 
effected there took place in this bason, and on the night of 
the eve of the Saint's day, the 24th June. These practices 
would seem to have been modelled on the Gospel accounts 
of the well or pond at Jerusalem called Probatica, which 
had five porches, and in which " lay a great multitude of 
sick, of blind, of lame, of withered, wailing for tlie move- 
ment of the water. And anr angel descended at certain 
times into the pond, and the water was moved ; and he 
that went first down into the pond after the motion of the 
water was made whole of whatsoever infirmity he lay 
under." 

To some of those wells, including the last named, tradi- 
tion and popular repute have assigned a general efficacy, 
whilst to others the curative powers of the water has been 
confined to special infirmitiea. In the parish of Rathlogan, 
about four miles north of Freshford in this county, is a well 
called Tobar-na-SuU, at which innumerable cures of sore 
eyes are said to have been effected ; and the peculiarity of 
tnis case is that this well is visited for this purpose at all 
times in the year : the custom is to bathe or wash the eyes 
three times in the water of the fountain, and to recit« 
certain prayers during the lavation. This well, its customs 
and its nature, remind us of the Scripture anecdote where 
the blind man was sent to wash his eyes, in the pool of 
Siloe. Tobar-na-SuU means the Well of the Eyes: does the 

Sool of Siioe mean the same, or was our Irish word Suil 
erived from the Scripture word Siloe? 

Those wells are profusely dist[ibuted over every pnrt 
of the country generally, investing their respective localities 
with no small degree of romantic interest. In the secluded 
■ glen they spring up amidst the perfume of verdure: on the 
slope of the mountain you find them fresh amidst the 
rudeness of nature. In the ancient grave-yard we meet 
them draped in the pious associations of mortality and faith. 
In the village green the silent witness of the social joys 
and traditional observances of many gone by generations. 
Here one gushes in great volume through an aperture in 
a solid rock. There another boils, and sparkles beneath 
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the covering of aa ancient stone-roofed house ; now beneath 
the shade of venerable piantationa, iQusically gurgling 
through copae and creases, refreshing in ita course the 
sweet-brier, the cowslips and field flowers, thence gently 
rippling through stones covered with moss ; again sweetly 
meandering over beds of glistening sand ; now rushing and 
foaming through mountain chasms ; next falling in spray 
over terraces of rock, coinmiiigling its effervescence with 
the fragrance of the fields and ultimately expanding into 
brooks and mill streams, frequently the most picturesque 
and generally the most useful objects in the landscape. 
The march of social and agricultural progress, the recla- 
mation and enclosing of wastes and commons, the construc- 
tion of new roada and the cloaiog up of old ones, and the 
great decrease in the population of the rural districts have 
done much of late years to obliterate the traditions and 
customs peculiar to our Holy Wells as well aa of our Pa- 
tron Days. In the present essay, I propose to place on 
record the names and sites of these venerable fountains, 
and as far as practicable the customs peculiar to each of 
them. It is true tbat our notes in many cases must be 
necessarily meagre ; but if we can succeed in procuring 
even a list of these Holy Wells, with the names of the pa- 
tron Saints after whom they may have been respectively 
called, and of the ancient churches to which each of them 
belonged, befure the memory of them shall have been com- 
pletely obliterated, we shall have done something towards 
advancing the objects of this Association ; and as the city 
of Kilkenny has the first claim on our services, we sh^l 
commence with some few notes on its Holy Wells, an- 
cient churches, &c. 

{To bt eoHtinued.) 
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THE FALL OF THE CLAN KATANAGH. 

BT ISK &XT. liMHB BCSHIS. 

From the arrival of the English in Ireland down to theTudor 
times, the Clan Kavanagh, which was the chief Clan of the 
Leinster Irish, never had such real independence, as it 
enjoyed' duiing the Wars of the Roses. As far as we 
know, none of the clan at that time, or indeed at any other, 
discharged the office of agent or factor or seneschal for 
the grtat English Absentees' who, inheriting Strongbow's 
conquest, had claims upon their country. The district 
commonly known by the name of "the Kavanagh'a Coun- 
try " comprised nearly all Carlow, and North and North- 
west Wexford skirting the mountains, and in this territory 
at that time, not only were the rights and jurisdiction of 
the absentee lords set aside, but even the authority of the 
Crown was not acknowledged by the clan, or put Ibrward 
by the Government. None of the King's subjects could 
travel " in the dominions' of the M'Murrough," without 

ETOteetion from the chief, and even in the Pale, an Anglo- 
rish colony, life and property were more secure, when 
protected by the M'Murroiigh, than by the King's laws. 
The M'Murrough, in truth, for the forbearance which lie 
exercised, and for the security which he conferred, re- 
ceived as much payment, if not more, than the most power- 
ful of the Anglo-Irish nobles. The Crown itself paid him 
tribute in the shape of "black rent" (£40 annually from 
the Exciiequer), for the securit}- of the Pale ; and in 
a similar way, for the protection of the English Settlement 
in Wexford, the Earl of Shrewsbury, the Count Palatine, 
paid him a like sum. From these facts we may gatlicr 
the state of power and independence then enjoyed by the 
clan. 



' The Act, by whioh the Iriah propert j the King, 
of tht Absentees wan coiiUBcatcd, wa» >Tbe>e ore the wordo oriho Trestr of 

passed in llie year \b'J7 ; the i^l of Kil- 1S36, made between tlie Lord Deputy and 

du«^ Carlow cUims baving becQ before the Lord Charl.'S M'Vncrou« Karanagb, 

■et aiide. this Act of parliament gare all otherwise M'Murgho. " Carew Calendar," 

the proi)ertj of the Carloir Absonieea lo VoL 1., p. 93, No. 6., 
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"When Henry VIII., who asaumed the Kingship of 
Ireland, began to reign, the royal style and title of King 
of Leinster existed in the Clan Kavanagh. Morogh the 
Woodkerne, abo called Ballogh, the Freckled, was then 
King, and was the founder of many septs, who inhabited 
the Carlow side of the mountains. None of his sons, 
though they were many and powerful, ever attained the 
rank or authority of their father, in consequence of Sir 
Peter Carew'a conquest of Idrone. which was their country. 
The chief title, whether it was " King," or " M'Murrough," 
or " leading man of the Kavanaghs," was no longer within 
their reach, reduced as they were to a state of tenancy and 
subjection to the Carews and Bagenals. The title, what- 
ever it happened to be, with the authority and supremacy 
which it indicated, passed after the death of Morogh Ballogh 
to the sons of Donnell Reagb,* namely, Art the Yellow, 
and Gerald of Ferns, and to their sons Cahir Morogh 
M'lnnycross' and Muriertagh Kavanagh. Art the Yellow 
ruled Leinster from 1511 to 1518, when he was succeeded 
by his brother, Gerald of Ferns. The reign of the latter 
lasted but for four years (to 1522) when his son Morogh suc- 
ceeded and after him Cahir M'lnnycross was elected ( 1531) 
to the title through the favour and influence of the Earl of 
Kildare. He was the last of the Kavanaghs who bore the title 
of King of Leinster, and when he died, his cousin Muriertagh 
Kavanagh, the son of Art the Yellow, was made, not King 
but M'Murrough, which title be held until the year 1547. 

On the death of this last chieftain, the clan title and 
power, taken from the sons of Donnell Reagh, were be- 
stowed on the descendant of Dermot Lavderg,' the famous 
chief Cahir M'Art Kavanagh of St. MoUins and Polmonty. 
With the exception of this interval, in which the descend. 
ants of Dermot Lavderg had supremacy, and which con- 



1 The geaealogut* are not agreed u to pottioo of UTineuid tha line that ihould 

the desceot of Cahir M'iDnycroaB. Borne come of hin. Be bad the Barony of St. 

make Mm a yaunger ton of Horogh UalTuea, Fememanagh that was belong' 

Ballt^h, while olhen, we believe more ing to the Abbey ofthaOrage, a portion 

correctly, aay thai he vai tho aeccnd aoo of Fembamon and the Barony of B&lyan." 

of Ger^ of Feme. Hence tbe name of "Abstract of the Kavana^hi and their 

Cahir M'Geralii. In the Pedigieo the Lands," written in 1672, it u aupposed by 

latter doacent is adopted. Uaipole, Constable of Carlow. "Carew 

■ " Tiua Bennond aforesaid had for hia Caleudar," Vol. I., pp. 2S9, iii. 
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ttQued until, towards the end of the century, the leading part 
in tbeafifoirsof the clan, if indeed it could then be culed a 
clan, was taken by the descendants of Art the Yellow. It 
was resumed by Donnell Spania^h, who led the clan in 
their last effort against the Crown in Tyrone's war, by bis 
son Sir Morgan, and his grandsons Daniel and Colonel 
Charles Kavanagh, all of whom had a large share in the 
political troubles of the time. 

As we have sfud already, Cahir M'Art of St. MuUins 
and Polmonty became the M'Murrough in 1547. It was 
in his time that the crisis came, and not only the clan 
title, which we have been considering, but also all the 
essential elements of clanship and clan life were destroyed. 
It is true, that the different septs of which the clan was 
composed held together for many years afterwards, up to 
the time of James I., but they never exercised their clan 
rights, and their Celtic laws and usages, formally abro- 
gated, were gradually ftdling into disuse. 

With regard to the clan title of M'Murrough, it was 
publicly renounced by Cahir M'Art in Dublin,* and never 
afterwards resumed by any of the chiefs. In compen- 
sation, he received two other titles, the first was Baron of 
Ballyanne by which he was made a Lord of Parliament, 
though he never took his seat in the House of Peers, his 
patent of creation being made out a very short time before 
his death, and the second given by the Government, which 
designed it to be the medium of restoring to him some of 
liis privileges, was that of " Captain of his country." The 
Kavanaghs, however, still continued to call him the M'Mur- 
rough. 

In "the Captainry," the eldest son of Cahir M°Art 
succeeded his father, who died in 1554. This was Mur- 
togh Kavanagh the Baron of Cowellyn ; and to him by 
royal favour, and title, and not by the exercise of clan 
rights, his brother Dermot was appointed Tanist. On the 
death of these two chiefs without lawful issue, their next 
brother, Bryan M'Cahir Kavanagh of Borris Idrone, be- 
came the leading m^ of the Kavanaghs. He is mentioned 



' Ontho «li HoTeraTitT, 1660. before many Ixirds. "Coi, HibemiaAnglicMia," 
St. Lege! and in the preeence of a great p. 288. 
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as such, by Harpole the Constable of Carlow in his "Ab- 
stract" of the Kavanaghs' Lands." As far as we know, he 
never assumed, or received the title of M''MuiTOugh,nor was 
he ever made by the Crown " Captain of his country." He 
was the moat martial of his father's sons, and was in re- 
bellion* in 1572 with Feagh M'Hugh, Walter' Galde Kavar 
nagh, and the Furlongs ; and after his submission, for the 
few remaining years of his life, he adopted the ideas of Eng- 
lish civility and government, in consequence, it is said, of 
his friendship and intercourse with Sir Peter Carew. 

On his death, his son, Morgan M'Bryan, being young, 
the clan endeavoured to exercise the right of election, and 
taking advantage of the political confusion which then 
prevailed, offered the title of King of Leinster to Murtogh 
Oge Kavanagh of Garryhill, the eldest representative of 
Morogh Ballogh, which offer he prudently declined. 
Donagh Kavanagh, the descendant of Art the Tellow, and 
the father of Donnell Spaniagh, then made a plot for the 
Captainry, and in consequence thereof, was seized by Sir 
Nicholas White in 1 583, and executed. Donnell Spaniagh, 
after this time, took the leading part in the affairs of the 
Kavanaghs, but he never had any title: he himself figured 
in the wars with Queen Elizabeth, and his son and grand- 
sons were very prominent in the troubles of 1641, and in 
the Jacobite war. 

■ As soon as Morgan M'Bryan came into the possession 
of his father's property, he naturally had all the influence 
to which his more numerous estates entitled him. He was 
called by contemporary chroniclers " Chief of his Nation," 
and his descendant at this day, in Borris Idrone, is the 
Chief of his Name. 

So far for the title in the clan Kavanagh. 

Mount Leinster and the range of the Blackstairs 

< AbMnct of the EaTsiughB and thsir lUughter and murder in hU ccnmtrT b«- 

Land*, u divided in times part villi tlta mum lie would not nuke penoe with the 

untimelj end<, &e., of diTere of them, rebels. Id., voL 1., ixivii, No. £9, vii. 
Hunilton'sCslind. Vol. I., ixxTiiLKcSfi. ■ He vu b f*moiu freebooter. Cshir 

■ The <Jiief battle in thii rebellion vu Roe (Red Cturley), of the line of Osrry- 
fouRht in the barony of Shelbame, near hill, living 1 690, vaa another. Hia"deD" 
" • ' ■ " ' ■■•-•-'- -■- --■'leWai'--' -'- - =- 



Danbrody, where Bryan M'Cahirwith hie ii on the Wexford lide of the n 

auiiliariei orerthrev the Wexford gentle- belov Soolligh Pais. Hie grandson. Oven 

men. See the letter of Sir Nicbolaa H'Donnell Karanagh, fbrreit«d Ballagh- 

Derereox to ihe Deputy on the great more in Itil^ 

4th bkh., vol. il so 
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divided the Eavanagh'a Country into two parts, and raised 
up between them an almost impassable barrier. This 
separation must have always presented a serious obstacle 
to the practice of gavel-kind in the whole clan. If the law 
of gavel was ever fully observed throughout the whole clan, 
it received a serious check in the time of Art Oge, king 
of Leinater, for he made a division of the territory, giving 
all westward of the mountains, which he called Upper 
Leinster, to his elder son,Donnell More ; and all eastward 
of the mountains, which he called Lower Leinster, to his 
younger son, Gerald. After this period there was no 
gavelling, strictly so called, but divisioa and subdivision ; 
and this state of things lasted until the loss of clan rights 
and the new arrangement of the lands. In Cahir M' Art's 
time, his country having been first completely conquered 
and devastated, all the lands of the clan were divided 
among the different septs and families, by the order and 
authority of the Crown, and hereditary succession and Eng- 
lish feudal tenure were established. For the maintenance 
of this division of the lands, so necessary for the English 
conquest, but so fatal to the Irish practice of gavel-kind, 
English Captains were stationed in various districts of the 
Eavanagh's country, whose duty it was, not only to main- 
tain this, and other enactments, but to win over t}ie whole 
district, as well as they could, to English obedience. 

There were many plans drawn up for the settlement 
of the Kavanagh's Country, some of which were suggested 
in 1537, as we may see from the " State Papers,"' and in 
them all, this parcelling and setting out of the lands was 
a favourite measure. This project, if carried out, would 
necessarily put an end to gavel-kind. In these schemes 
were also set forth the holding of the land by Knight's ser- 
vice, and succession by heirs male. Walter Cowley, who 
was in frequent treaty with Cahir M'Art for the reforraa. 
tion of his country, and the abolition of the clan system, 
•wrote two letters upon this subject, one' dated from " the 
borders of Cahir M'Art's countrie" to Lord Deputy St. 



"Cfti»w CUendiir," VoL I., p. IS!, "Jounial" of tlie Kilkenny tai SouUi- 
. IIB. But of Irelaod Aidueolopoal Society, 

I IKt*d in VoL 11., new lenes, of ths p. 81, 
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Leger, 1540-41, and the other' from " the Greige by the 
Ryans' countrie" (the present Graignamanagh) addressed to 
Lord Deputy Bellingham March 1549, in which he strongly 
advocates these measures, and also the abolition of the Irish 
dress and manner of living. Though some of these projects 
were madeso early as 1537, the actual division of the lands 
did not take place until 1 552,° when it was made by the Lord 
Deputy Croft with the concurrence of Cahir M'Art The 
chief, however, in this new settlement of the land, in which 
the clan system fell, made wise provision for himself ; for 
he covenanted with the Deputy that he should have the 
lordships of St. MullinsandBalIyanne,and that they should 
not be divided among his relatives. By this measure he 
secured in the division a great preponderance of property 
to the house of Borris Idrone. 

The electioti of Tanist in the clan passed away shortly 
after the law of gavel. In Cahir M° Art's time, his eldest 
son was elected Tanist, and when the latter gentleman suc- 
ceeded to the Captaincy, his brother Dermot was appointed' 
Tanist by Queen Mary, and was not elected by the clan. 
This indicated a decline in the clan rights and power, when 
the heads of the clan sought their appointment from the 
favour of the Crown, rather than from the election of the 
people. Dermot, we believe, was the last Tanist, and in 
the second Parliament of Queen Elizabeth, the office was 
abolished, and in the time of James I. was extinguished 
throughout the whole kingdom. 

The BrehoD law existed in the clan up to the time of 
James I. Amongst all the Irish of the kingdom, '' the evil 
custom" prevailed, the Statutes of Kilkenny and the laws 
of Queen Elizabeth notwithstanding. Not only had the 
Irish chiefe their brehons for the administration of justice, 
but the Anglo-Irish nobles also kept Irish judges. Thus 
Pierce Roe, the eighth Earl of Ormonde, had an Irish bre- 
hon, named Rory Mac Laughire,* in the county of Kilkenny . 



I Thu letter is printed in the Appendix > The Pntont eroting him Tuust is 

totlu ** Annuuy u Bof ■ Hist, and Arah»- given in Vol. XL, new Kries, p. 91, of the 

ological AjMciatioa of IreUnd' for 1S69. " Jonnial" of the Silkcnny ind South- 

* Stats of Ireland. Copy of Sir Thomaa Eart of IieUnd AroluBological Society. 

Cuuok'ibooktotheDukeofN'orthunibcr- ' S«e note in "Annuar/' for IS68, p. 

land. "Ctrcv Calendar," Vol. L, p. 236. 100. 
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In all the controversies of the southern Geraldines, they 
invariably appealed to their brehons, and this existence of 
the Brehon law in Munster was a constant source of com- 
plaint, and its abolition was always a point in the treaties 
-with Desmond. The Earls of Eildare, in the heart of the 
Pale, got rid in a great degree of their English freeholders. 
Irish tenants replaced them, and as the Earls insisted on 
Irish rights and exactions, they also administered Irish or 
Brehon justice. When such was the case with the Anglo- 
Irish Lords, it is not surprising that the Brehon code was 
the only acknowledged legislation among the Celtic chieis 
and clans. 

In the clan Kavanagh, the O'Dorans were the brehons 
or judges, as the MacEoghies or the Echoes were the 
bards or rhymers. The Treaty' or Agreement of Ross, 
(1543), made between the Crown and Cahir M' Innycross, 
appointed, amongst others, two of these brehons, John 
O'Doran and Ferganyn O'Doran, to limit and assign the 
lands belonging to the King's Castles and Manors. In 1572, 
when the barony of Idrone, then vested in the Crown, was 
ordered by royal commission to be meared or measured, 
one of the O'Dorans, Donagh O'Doran of Rathaskand, was 
amongst the Irish gentlemen^ of the barony who were 
chosen for that purpose, and his appointment was due not 
so much to his property, as to his rank and knowledge. 
In a conversation which Colclough of Tintem had with 
Cahir 1M°Art in 1548, the chieftain said to him " that he 
wished no man to be hanged for stealing only, sticking to 
the Brehon law of restitution," from which observation it 
would appear that at the time the Brehon law prevailed 
in his country. 

Notwithstanding the undoubted prevalence of the Bre- 
hon code in their country, the Eavanugbs were in various 
ways brought into contact with English law, and even 
filled places and offices required for its administration. In 
the reign of Queen Elizabeth, the part of their country most 
affected by English law was Idrone. Sir Peter Carew was 



> Oivsn in " Jonnuil" of tlw Eilk. ud men whotorrejedtbtbtrDnT nuifbege 
S.E.of Ir.Ara1i.Sao.."Tol.IL,t].i.,p.84. mMsoIciui'i "Liftof Sir Peter Ckraw 
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by English law proprietor of the barony, and this brought 
him into immediate relations with the people. Over the St. 
Muilins and Polmonty district he was but the English Cap- 
tain,* and had not much connexion with its population. All 
the people ofldrone became his tenants, except the Tallons* 
of Nurney and the Kavanaghs of Garryhill, who, with the 
pride of the senior race of the Kavanaghs, could hardly be 
brought to acknowledge Sir Peter's claim, and always re- 
sisted it, when opportunity was given. Amongst all these 
people of Idrone Sir Peter established regular courts of 
session, where he, as judge and magistrate, adminbtered 
justice according to English law. The Bagenals, who 
bought the barony from Sir Peter's nephew, continued, aa 
far as they could, the same administration of English jus- 
tice. Any differences between the Kavanaghs and English 
settlers were referred to the English judges, who neld 
courts of session either at Carlow or Leighlinbridge. 

So early as 1562, Lord Deputy Sussex, in his Report,' 
stated that the Kavanaghs were so amenable to the laws, 
that they answered the summons of all the Dublin courts, 
serving on juries, &c. They held office under the Crown, 
as Constables, or Sub-Constables of the royal Castles in 
their country, that is to say of their own Castles, held by 
them for the Crown, the officers and ward being paid from 
the Royal Exchequer. In this way Ferns was made a royal 
castle, so also were Clonmullen, Clohamon, and Bally- 
longhan. Thus Bryan M'Donagh Kavanegh was Royal 
Constable of hia own castle of Ballyloughan, made a king's 
castle by act of the Crowti, and this gentleman was the 
first Sheriff of Carlow that we find amongst the Kavanaghs. 
This, however, was at a time, 16 Jac. I., when the clan, as 
such, had entirely fallen in common with the other Leinster 
tribes, Cahir M' Art was for so short a time Lord of Par- 
liament, that he could hardly have taken hia seat in the 
House of Peers. None of the Kavanaghs sat as Common- 



' " Bryan H° Cart and bli bretharen Abrtract of the KaTsnegli'i lasdt, &c. 
■nd kiiiatiMD belong to Sir F«ter Coreirs ■ The Tallona went lo law with Sir 
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ers in the Parliament of Lord Sussex in 1660, nor in Sir 
Henry Sydney's Parliament in 1569, nor in Sir John Per- 
rott's Parliament in 1584. The first of the Kavanagha 
who sat in Parliament, was Morgan M° Bryan, of Borris 
Idrone, who, with Gt;orge Bagenal, of Ballymoon, the father 
of Colonel Walter Bagenal of Dunleckney, represented the 
county of Carlow in the Parliament of Sir Arthur Chichester 
in 1613. Sir MorganKavanagh, of ClonmuUen, Knight, the 
BOD of Donnell Spaniagh, was elected to Straflford's Parlia- 
ment in 1634, but, from some informality, the election was 
declared void. 

Notwithstanding this submission of the Kavanaghs to 
the courts of law, and to the English judges at sessions, and 
their taking places of trust and office under the Crown, it 
may be fairly said, that until their fall as a clan they did 
not obey the King's laws, which indeed was much to be re- 
gretted, and it may be also added that until their final 
overthrow by Mountjoy and his officers, the Brehon law 
prevailed in all their private affiurs amongst the Kava- 
naghs. 

It is not difficult to set forth and trace the causes of 
the decline and fall of the clan. 

The first and principal was the abolition of clan rights. 
Ko M' Murrough was permitted to be chosen by the septs 
who composed the clan. The title was renounced by the 
cbie&. A£ber Dermot the Tanist, no other was appointed 
or elected. Gaveliing had ceased, and each sept had its 
own share of the lands, and each family in the sept had its 
allotted portion. Succession to these lands was no longer 
elective but hereditary. These measures broke the public 
spirit, and interfered with the common action of the clan. 

Another cause of its early fall and subjugation was its 
proximity to the seat of English power. What was said 
at this time of the O'Byrnes of Wicklow was almost true 
of the Kavanaghs : *' there be those who dwell within sight 
of the smoke of Dublin who are not subject to the laws." 
They were so near the city, that little better than a day's 
journey would bring the hosting of the Deputy into their 
midst. No sooner did the English power begin to increase, 
in the reign of Henry VIIL, than the Government turned 
anxious eyes towards the Carlow marches. Beyond the 
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borders the king's power was very limited, reduced almost 
to nothing. He had the castles of Carlow, Leighlinbridge, 
and Duiske Abbey, on the waters of the Barrow. On the 
Slaney, he bad Baltinglass and Tullow, and on the sea- 
board, Tintern, Arklow, and Wicklow. Outside of his 
Carlow forts the king had little or no power — barely free 
passage to the South over the bridge of Leighlin. Carlow 
was neither shired nor sherified. and the king's liegea could 
not travel therein without M" Murrough's protection. 

The first act of the Government was to get rid of the 
payment of the black rent,' and in lieu of it they gave a 
life pension to Cahir M' Innycross. By a treaty made in 
1536, M'Murrough submitted, offered tribute, and free 
passage through his dominions to the king's subjects. 
Shortly after this period, commenced these frequent inva- 
sions of the Deputies, which in the end completely broke 
down the power of the clan. On any point of their coun- 
try invaded by the Deputy, the Kavant^hs were unequal 
in numbers, in equipment, in horsemen. Of cannon tbey 
had none. The natural consequence was, that on occasion 
of each of these invasions, their piles or castles were sacked, 
their villages burned, and many of their men were slain. 

In 1537. Lord Leonard Gray, the Deputy, led a host- 
ing into their country. Wexford sent a contingent of 800 
horse and foot to the expedition. M" Murrough and bis 
people submitted. In 1539, the Kavanaghs broke out, 
wasted the Wexford Liberty, and " were dividing* the poor 
men's goods in the fasagh of Bantry." St. Leger, the De- 
puty, assisted by James, 9th Earl of Ormonde, then invaded 
their country, and greatly prostrated the power of the clan. 
Another invasion, projected in 1542, was warded off by the 
treaty of the following year. In 1550 Lord Justice Bra- 
bazon carried fire and sword through Cahir M" Art's 
country, after which he submitted, and renounced the 
title of M° Murrough. In 1551-2 Croft made a progress 
through their country, and in 1566 Sir Henry Sydney did 
the same. In Bryan M'Cahir's rebellion, 1572, the Crown 
sentabody of archers, which, with the Wexford contingent, 
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marched against this chief. The Deputy Grey De Wilton 
carried his army through their country in 1581, encamping 
at St. Mullins. Kusaell, Stanley, Masterson, and at a later 
period Sir Oliver Lambert, completed the work. These 
progresses and invasions, accompanied with burning, 
slaughter, and wasting of the land, were enough to anni- 
hilate the power of the clan. 

The establishment of English Capt^ns or Seneschals over 
the Kavanaghs injured greatly their clan system. Their 
influence and action were of a two-fold nature — preventing 
the revival of clanship and reducing them to English ways 
and obedience. Usually there were two English Captains 
in the county of Carlow — one at Carlow, the Constable of 
the royal castle there, the other residing at the " Queen's 
House" in Leighlinbridge. In the beginning, there was 
a third stationed at St. Mullins for the protection of life 
and property. The pass of Polmonty, not far from this 
place, was full of danger, and the Kavanaghs from M" Mur- 
rough Island, and at the tidal water of St. Mullins, were 
accustomed to take heavy toll on the merchandize and pro- 
perty carried in boats on the Barrow. After some time 
the presence of the English Captain was not required at 
St. Mullins, and the Constable of Leighlin had jurisdiction 
to the gates of Ross. 

The Harpoles were Constables in Carlow, and so ag- 
grandized themselves at the expense of the Irish, that in 
the Queen's County, they founded a family which lived at 
Shrule Castle, and which, in the last century, ended in the 
unfortunate George Harpole, so celebrated by Sir Jonah 
Barrington. 

In Leighlinbridge there was a great run of Constables. 
First, Heron ; after him came the eccentric and unfortu- 
nate Stukeley ; then the famous Sir Peter Carew. The 
younger Sir Peter having held the office for a short time, 
and having been slain in Glenmalure, his brother George 
was made Constable, and when he sold the barony to Dud- 
ley Bagenal, he also got him appointed Royal Constable at 
Leighlin. Dudley Bagenal being slain by the Kavanaghs, 
the Constableship was held by Balph Bagenal, his brother, 
and also by the Marshal, and by St. Leger during the mi- 
nority of Sir Ralph, the son of Dudley Bagenal. Sir Ralph 
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being killed in a duel in 1607, was succeeded by Fisher, 
and the Bagenals, no longer Constables, settled down in 
Dunleckney. 

In Ferns the Mastersons were Captains — Sir Thomas 
and Sir Richard. The former was a great foe of the Ea- 
vanagha, and appropriated a considerable share of their 

groperty. He made a great slaughter at one time of the 
lavanaghs of Ferns, from which Donnell Spaniagh escaped. 
In Enniscorthy Sir Henry Wallop followed the same course. 
To rightly understand the influence and action of these Cap- 
tains on the property of the clan, let us take the line of Art 
the Yellow of Enniscorthy. He died in the beginning of 
the century in 1518, and he received from his father, Don- 
nell Eeagh, as his portion, twenty marte-lands. In the 
end of the century, 1599, hia direct descendant, Donnell 
Spaniagh, then a pensioner of the Crown,' had not an acre 
of this patrimony, nor'was it enjoyed by any other mem- 
ber of the family. The greater part of these lands* in that 
year were possessed by Sir Richard Masterson, Sir Henry 
\^allop, Lord Mountgarrett, and Sir Nicholas Walshe, 

Even when the Captains had no desire to acquire the 
property of the clan, they in many other ways, as was their 
duty, interfered with its freedom and privileges. In times 
of real or threatened turbulence, they seized on the chiefs, 
or on the sons of the chiefs, whom they held as hostages 
for the good behaviour of the clan. In this way, the Cap- 
tain at Leighlinbridge often held hostages from the Eava- 
ni^hs and O'Mores. Their vigilance extended to every 
chief, and they took care that he did not become too power- 
ful, or support too many " idle men." They would not 
allow any one, except the chief, to ride armed in warlike 



' Letl*r from the English Priyy Couq- s v urioiu acoonnt of a mppsr at Carlow 

dl, sa Augiut, 1 Jao. I., notifying tlia vhers Tyrone, Mountgarrett, Donnell 

KiDg'i pleaiore, that he shonld be a pen- Spaniagh, anil Phelim M^ Feaugh met 

■ioner at tan Bhillings per day till he re- togetiBr. They had a brawl over their 

cover hia right* or be better provided for. cupa, and drew their iwordB, but a recon- 

Thiapanait.n he iurrendered fith Novcm ■ cibaticn wai effected before thej came 

ber, 13 Jac. I., when he received a grant to hlows, which recoacilialion, Sir John 

from the King of one marte-land and a adds, tended neither to (ha peace nor 

half. Soma otthiafor mfety aaltehe con- the religion of tlie Kingdom. Irish CaL, 

veyod away by deed in 1622. Thia mnall Vol. I., by Dr. EuBeall and Mr. Prend^- 

patrimony descended to his ion, Sir Mar- gast, p. 169. 

8*"- '"Caiew Calendar," 1689-1600, p. 

In a letter of Sir John Dariet, he givas 361. 

4tb iul, vol. II. J p 
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array, and the brehons and their laws they discountenanced 
as much as they could, and also the bards' and rhymers, 
whose fall was near at hand. 

. The influence and action of these captains would soon 
have brought on the downfall of the clan, were it not that 
they too, like the Norman lords in Ireland, " degenerated." 
Living amongst the Irish, they acquired their spirit. In 
their quarrels with their neighbours they took Irish into 
their pay, and, to save money, took them as wards into 
the royal castles and forts. Hence in many instances their 
influence was not so destructive. 

We may see what a burden in a financial way these 
captains and royal castles were, from the following extract 
from the State Papers of Elizabeth (Vol. 33, No. 48), 
which shows the cesses paid by the Kavanaghs of Idrone 
to Leighlin House:— 

" So Idrone is 67 mart land containing S35 plough 
lands. 

" Every mart land in the Drones yieldeth to the house 
of Leighlin 3 beofs yearly, 52 muttons, 52 barrels of ooja 
[oats], 52 gallonz of butter, besides small acats and car- 
riages at the discretion of the Constable of the House. 

*' They bear also their portions of cesses of beofs, mut* 
tons and oots for the provision of the Deputies house and 
victualling of forts, and no soldiers but soldiers of the house 
and the Deputies train when he cometh." Endorsed by 
Cecil, " O'Drones, Sir Peter Carew." 

The presence of the English proprietors and settlers in 
the midst of the Kavanaghs, tended greatly to break up 
their clan. Sir Peter Carew possessed all Idrone, and lived 
in the midst of it at Leighlinbridge. He did great service, 
and was greatly beloved, but his whole influence was against 
clanship. There were many English settlers in Idrone, 
whose langua^. manners, and mode of living, superior to 
those of the Irish around them, naturally invited imita- 
tion, Davells, Wood, Tynte, &;c., were of that class. 

In the St Mullins district there were no settlers. An- 



> In the houeee of Oie Irish chieb th* ortheNoniiaa]orde,ortIietTOubadnan,oi 
birdj uid rhf mere were wnnevluit like trouTeres in the ctiateaiu of the Fnnoh 
th« mingtreU and gleemen in the castlei noble*. 
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thony Colclough claimed the barony, but he did not reside 
there. He lived in Tintern Abbey. Even at this day 
there are very few " strangers" in St. MulHn8,and it is still 
peopled with the descendants of the old race. 

In the fasagh of Bantry, and in the Duffrey, Lord 
Mountgarrett's family were the chief English settlers. 
James Butler,' son of the second Lord Mountgarrett lived 
at Ballyboro now Castleboro, the seat of Lord Carew, be- 
fore he went to reside in Tinnehinch Castle,' opposite 
Duiske, and Pierce Butler " the rashe young man," the 
Baron of Kayre, lived at Kayre, now Wilton, the seat of 
Mr. Alcock. The presence of these English settlers of ne- 
cessity tended to weaken and finally to destroy the Irish 
system. 

The frequent rebellions of the Kavanaghs, and the ex- 
ecutions and confiscations consequent thereon, broke the 
spirit of the clan, and took away that influence and power, 
which belong to the possession of property. 

The Kavanaghs were out in the Geraldine rebellion in 
1534, and Cahir M'Art, then a young man, was seized 
and kept prisoner in Dublin Castle, from which he effected 
his escape by the connivance of the Deputy. It was one 
of Alen's charges against Grey, that he let Cahir M.''Art 
go. Cahir M° Art was the brother-in-law of "the Silken 
Lord." In 1569 the Kavanaghs of Idrone fought Sir Peter 
Carew before the Privy Council (not in the law courts of 
the kingdom), where their fate was soon sealed. The de- 
fendants in the cause were the heads of the septs of Gar- 
ryhill, of Ballyloughan, of Ballyloo and Morogh, the son 
of Gerald " Sutton." When defeated at the Council Board, 



1 The Hon. James Batler lived in Tumfr. Histoiioal MS3. 231, 163. 
hindi Caatle, County Carlow. He mar- ■ Built bf ihe Mountgan«tt ButlerB, to 
ried Mra. Butler, widow of Pierce Butler, orerawe the Kavanagha. IntheCromwel- 
of Duiake Abbey, and ift*T the marriage, lian war. the OEistle waB held by the Con- 
rusided for the moat part in Lowjrranga federate ttoopa, and the bridge hera being 
Uaslle. County Kil^enoy, on the Duiake the first atone bridge ovet the rtTsr, the 
pr<ipeity. Uo was a great politician. Marquis of Ormonde oaed it to throw inc- 
Diantaioed a correapoDileiice with Spain, oours into Wexfard comity, then threat- 
ami took a prominent part in the rebel- ened by CromwelL From tliis plaoe also 
lion. He waa an uDBuccessfal candidate the Man^uia, withtbeconacritoitheCoin- 
fiir tbe Goremorahip of the County Car- missioueta of Trust, sent through Scolla^ 
low with Ihe Supreme Couni^il, which Pass, under the comnuind of Inchiqiua, 

Kr« it to Col. Walter Baganal, of Dun- the nDfortnnate Glaacarng expeditioa. — 

Itnsy. See App. Second Eeport on Carte'a " Oimondo ." Vol. u. p. 96. 
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they turned out with Sir Edmund Butler in the field, and 
made common cause with him, but in vain. The Kava- 
naghs were also engaged in " the Pale" rebellion of Baltin- 
glass, and from 1578 to 1586 there were continual aeizurea 
and executions on the Kavanaghs of Idrone and Ferns. 
Their feud with Bagenal the successor to the Carews, was a 
private affair. Murtogh and Donogh Carogh, sons of the 
murdered chief, Murtagh Oge M" Cahir Kavanagh, of Gar- 
ryhill, slew Bagenal, and escaped punishment through the 
influence of Sir John Perrott. Masterson's" slaughter of 
the Kavanaghs of Ferns took place in 1580. and Hussell 
and Stanley's a few years later in 1583. In the fifteen 
years' war made by Tyrone (1588-1603) the nine septa of 
the Kavanaghs which constituted the clan were in rebel. 
Hon. Lambert, Esmonde, and Mountjoy, completed their 
destruction. 

The nine septs of the Kavanaghs are referred to, and 
described in a paper in the Survey of Ireland, given in the 
" Carew Calendar."' The date of this Paper is 1597, or, 
according to the better opinion, 1604. These nine septs, 
with their chiefs, are easily found in the genealogical table. 
The following is the passage in the Survey of Ireland : — 
"1. Gerald M° Moridaghe Oge, of Slught Moritaughe; he 
is upon protection, his sept in rebellion, his house Rathen- 
gerye in O'Dome. 2. Brian M" Donoghe (both these 
are of Sluwght Morroghe Ballaghe) upon protection, his 
house Castle Balliboghare, in O'Dorne. 3. Moriertaghe 
M" Donoghe dead, his sept in rebellion. 4. Moriertaghe 
M° Morishe in rebellion ; both these septs are of Slewght 
Ayte More ; both these men's lands in O'Dorne. 5. Do- 
noghe M" Cahir in rebellion, his house was the Castle of 
Fenes. 6. Donnell M° Dowghe, alias Donnell Spanaghe, 
in rebellion; his chief house was Huysceethy. 7. Dermond 
M" Morish, a pensioner in ptw, his sept in rebellion ; these 
three septs are of Slewght Donnell Reaghe ; his pension 
in Kilkennyn, in Wexford, 8. Moroghe M" Brian upon 
protection, his sept in rebellion ; he is of Slewght Dermond 
Langrett, his land in St. Molin, in Wexford. 9. Moroghe 



1 "Carow Calendar" (1601-1603), p, 447. 
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Leighe M' Cahir deatl, his sept in rebellion ; he is of 
Slewght Aitmore, his land in St. Molyn, in Wexford.' 

No. 1 is the sept of Garryhill, or the clan Muriertagh. 
The chief was Gerald M° Muriertagh Oge Kavanagh, who 
died 1630. He was upon protection, but his sept in rebel- 
lion ; his house was the Castle of Rathnageeragh, in the 
bairony of Idrone. No. 2 is the sept of Ballyloughan, or 
the clan Donagh, which, with that of Garryhill, descends 
from Morogh Ballogh. The chief was Brian M" Donagh, 
at that time protected ; his sept in rebellion ; his house was 
the Castle of Ballyloughan, in Idrone. No. 3 is the sept 
of Ballyloo, descended from Art More, the younger son of 
Donnell More. The chief, Moriertaghe M" Donoghe, was 
dead ; his sept in rebellion ; his house the Castle of Bally- 
loo. No. 4 is the sept of Park, also descended from Art 
More. The chief was Muriertaghe M'Morishe ; he, with 
his sept, in rebellion. No. 5 is the family of Ferns com- 
ing from Gerald of Ferns, the second son of Donnell Reagh. 
The chief was Dowghe, the son of Cahir, the son of Art 
Buoy, who was slain by Heron ; Dowghe M° Cahir, with 
the sept, was in rebellion ; his house was the Castle of 
Ferns. No. 6 is the family of Enniacorthy, the line of Art 
the-Tellow, the eldest son of Donnell Reagh. The chief 
was Donnell M" Dowghe, or Donnell Spaniaghe, who, with 
the sept, was in rebellion ; his chief house was Huyscheety 
(Eoniscorthy perhaps). No. 7 is the line of the third son 
of Donnell Beagfa, Sliogbt Morogh. Dermod, its chief, re- 
ceived a pension from the Crown in Kilkennyn, Nos. 5, 6, 
and 7, are the three septs coming froni the three sons of 
Donnell Reagh. No. 8 is the sept of St Mullins, Pol- 
monty and Borris Idrone, of the line of Dermot Lavderg. 
The chief was Moroghe M' Bryan, or Morgan M" Bryan of 
Borris Idrone, the son of Bryan M" Cahir ; his sept in re- 
bellion. The chief was protected ; his land was in Carlow 
and Wexford counties. No. 9 is the sept of Low Rock, 
descended from Art More of Low Rock, the brother of 
Dermot Lavderg. The chief was Moroghe Leogh M'Cahir ; 
he died in 1600 ; his sept in rebellion ; his land on the 
Wexford side of the mountains. 

The fall of the Garryliill Kavanaghs came long before 
the reign of James I. They had been despoiled of the 
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greater part of their property by the Carews and BagenaU. 
StiU the last of them, Gerald M" Murfagh of the Garryhill, 
contrived during the Elizabethun wara to preserve a good 
remnant of the ancient patrimony. This property he did 
not retain in his own name, for, by a deed made in 1597, 
he conveyed to William Wall and Edmund O'Doyne, a 
great moiety of this estate, including the castle and town- 
land of Rathnageeragh, and by another deed in 1623, he 
made over to Walter Sinnott and Dermot M° Dowling 
Kavanagh. the remaining moiety, which contained Garry- 
hill and other townlands. He died 2l8t December, 1631, 
and on the same day an Inquisition took place at Wells, 
and in this Inquisition his property is recited in full. By 
his wife he had no male issue. The children of the second 
family, by Anastasia Fitzgerald, were illegitimate, as may be 
seen in the Book of Distributions for Carlow. Art Kava- 
nagh, of Ballytiglea, gentleman, his nephew, claimed to be 
his heir. The Crown gave away almost all his property 
to various persons, as we can see in " the grants" of this 
king's reign. The Kavanaghs, however, held some of it 
under the new grantees, for we find that Murtagh Kava- 
nagh forfeited, in 1641, his estates of 1800 acres in Rath- 
nageeragh, Drumfey, and Miltown, all belonging to the 
Garryhill Kavanaghs. These lands of Garryhill, after 
passing through various hands, came at length into the 
possession of the Ponsonbys, and, with Grangeforth, which 
they acquired in the Cromwellian confiscations, form the 
Carlow estate of the Earl of Bessboroiigh. 

The second sept, descended from Morogh Ballogh, was 
that of Ballyloughan, and it too came to an end in the 
Cromwellian wars. Bryan M'Donagh Kavanagh, Royal 
Constable of Ballyloughan, and the first Carlow Sheriff 
among the Kavanaghs, died in 1619. Hy Inquiaitiona 
taken at Carlow in 1625 and 1626, he was found to pos- 
sess Ballyloughan, Coolnacopoge, Aghabegg, the two Cor- 
riea, the two Ballinrushs, Ballytiglea, and pait ofBally- 
nagrane, for which he paid to the Bagenals £4. annual rent. 
His son and heir. Art Kavanagh, was ot full age and mar- 
ried at the time of his father's death. This Art Kavanagh, 
" Irish Papist," figures among the forfeiting proprietors in 
Idrone in 1641. His lands of Ballyloughan were granted 
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to the Beauchamps, who, by their intermarriage with the 
Bagenals, brought Balljloughan again into the Bagenal 
family. 

'fne great Bagenal property in Idrone is now divided 
into five parts, the Latouches having one part. Captain 
Packe Bereaford a second, Mr. Bmen a third. Lord Downes 
a fourth, and the fifth is Mr. Newton's, with the manor 
house of Dunleckney. Ballyloughan is in Mr. Bruen's 
portion, and he who maternally is a Kavanagh is now the 
landlord of the castle and lands of Ballyloughan. 

It would prolong our notice too much, were we to 
touch on all the families founded by the other sons of 
Morogh, hut there is one which we cannot pass over, both 
on account of the great notoriety which it acquired, and 
also because it throws some light od the ecclesiastical con- 
dition at this period of the Kavanagh's country — we refer 
to "theGrage Family," the head of which is said to have 
been Cahir Kavanagh, last Abbot of Duiske, the third son 
of Morogh Ballogh. Kverything seems to favour the sup- 
position that his children were born before he entered 
into religion. His eldest son Murrough, " the Murderer," 
was Archdeacon of Leighlin, His history, crime, and ex- 
ecution are given in Ware's "Bishops," p. 461- His two 
other sons were successively Deans of Leighlin. If they 
were not " in orders," at least they received the title and 
temporalities. The son of one of these Deans, was Daniel 
Kavanagh,* Protestant Bishop of Leighlin, who was more 
remarkable for good fellowship and good nature than for 
piety or learning. Sir John Perrott wrote to him about 
the state of his diocese, and we give his reply, with the list 
which he furnishes of "the ruinated and waste churches" 
in the Kavanagh's country : — 

"Cakbw MS., Vol. 614, P. 24.^. 

" To tlie Bight Honourable Sir Jobn Peratt, Enight, her Majesties 
Lord Deputy of Ireland, Concerning the estate of the churches within the 
Dioceses. 



> He doei not ippear to Iutb been uiZ' hu alliaunoe in the diooea," lud for " 

iou* about the BLskopiic, for the Deputy confnnmtie in religion." The letter 

STdncy, inhii lecond applicstioiiCor him, M>lieitation of Sydnej and the Quo 

■pea^ of ** thft neoligent^ aute of tht it»»i.-rtf "«r*!Ti«hrtn ■i.Am*«n <■« «».:»?. 
p>7 Th. n ■ • ■ ■ 
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" Upon receipt of your most hoaorsble letters dated the la^ of Fe- 
bmaiy, I have according to my bounden duty and contenU of the sama 
made diligent enquiry throughout my Dioces of all BUch churches and 
chapela as in the same are ruinated and wast«, the names of the which 
'with the Deaneries wherein they be I have sent unto your honour, moat 
humbly beseeching the same that as the decay u most pitiful so it might 
please you for the better reformation therof to take such redress therein, 
ttiat God's service may be the better roantained, and the people brought 
to the knowledge of his word, and duty to their prince, so should the 
whole country be bound continually to pray for your honour's long and 
procperous estate, and government te the Almighty, who ever preserve tha 
same with all increase. 

" Tour honour's most bounden, 

" Dakikl LsaHUHS- 

" Cliurches belonging and appertaining to the Dean and Chapter of 
Laghten. 

" Buinated and not waste beloDging to the Bean only : — 

"The church of Wella, Knockan [ Bally knockan, near Leighlin], with 
the chapel of Tully, 

" Ruinated and not waste belonging to the Dean and Chapter : — 

" Church of Painston [Painestowu] : the church of Baghill [Kahili], 
the chapel of Ballygeralt [fiallygarrettj. 

" Ruinated and utterly waste belonging to the Dean and Chapter ; — 

" Church of Mollenaeuffye [llullinacuff ] church of Trew Keronyhie^ 
church of LegufFe [SliguffJ, with the chapels of Donous [Donore], Aghmige 
fAgha], Kil^e [Kilree], Kylloghe Dermisin [near GarryhiU], and Temple 
Holinge [Temple Uolasha]. 

" Churches being ruinated but the land not waste in the several 
Deaneries hereafter ensuing. 

"Deanery of O'Drona: — 

" Church of Tighmolinge [St. Unllins], with the chapel of the Holy 
Virgin ilary ; church of Bailyellin with the chapel of Kyltroghnegerathe 

[Kyle perhaps] j ohureh of Dunleckneye with the chapel of Bathedyno 
RatheadenJ; church of UUaide, churL-h of the Wood Orange [Grange 
Bylvae] ; church of Povreratown, church of Kylmocahill, church of Sen- 
kyll [ShaakiU], with the chapel of BaUycloghna [Cloghna]. 

" Churches being in utter nun, and the land being in ntter waste, in the 
several Deaneries hereinafter c^Mcifled. 

" Deanery of O'Drona : — 

"Chunsh of Kyltennell with tha chapel of Enockstoir [Enocksquire]; 
ohureh of Clonagnes [Clonf^oose], with the chapel of Killconnye [EU- 
doney] ; church of Leonum[I.orum]; church of Moumeye [Numey], with 
the chapel of Ballyetrasneye [Ballytarsna] ; chapel of Eyllcollegnye [Eil* 
oollaun, near Tinecarrig]. 

As for free schools there is not any in my Diocess. 

Endorwd. " The Bishop of Leighlin's certificate of churches decayed 
in his Dioceaa." 

"We have given only those portions of the list referring 
to the Kavanagh's country. 
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The Bishop's brothers were slain by the Kavanaghs of 
Garrjhill, and this Grage family disappeared before the end 
of the reign of Elizabeth. 

The Kavanagfa families descended from Donnell Reagh, 
namely, those of Enniscorthy, Ferns, and the sept of 
Morogh, lost their property and status by Tyrone's war. 
Art Buoy the younger, of Ferns, was slain by Heron In 
1549, and Walter Galde, of this family, who for along time 
was the terror ofWexford, was executed in J.581. The 
last chief of this line, Donogh M''Cahir, was in rebellion 
in 1599. The property of this family, with that of Slioght 
Morogh, was '' planted" in the reign of James I. 

The line of Enniscorthy held somewhat longer. Don- 
nell Spania^h was the head of this family, and he being 
dispossessed of all his property, got a pension from thu 
Crown of ten shillings a day. When he gave up this pen- 
sion (13 Jac. I.), he received a royal grant of a few town- 
lands of the property of his ancestors — ClonmuUen, Ba- 
ragh, Kilbranicke, Carrickduffe, &c. This property he 
transmitted to his son Sir Morgan Kavanagh, Knt., having 
protected it by le?al conveyances. Sir Morgan fled after 
the fatal field of Kilrush, in the county of Kildare, and he, 
with his elder son, Daniel Kavanagh. of the Confederate Ca- 
tholics, 1646, was attainted and their property confiscated. 
Colonel Charles, the second son, who lived at CarrickdufF, 
county Carlow, engaged in the Jacobite war, and forfeited. 
His descendants were living at Nancy, in France, about 
1770. 

Of the remaining families, namely, those of Bonis 
Idrone and Ballyleigh, we shall say but a few words. In 
the division of the clan property, the house of Borris Idrone 
acquired a great share of the lands, through the ability of 
the chief Cahir M" Art. This property was preserved 
through the friendship of Sir Peter Carew, who saved it 
in the rebellion of Bryan M°Gahir, and who gave to this 
family English notions and ideas, which greatly befriended 
them. In the troubles of 1641, Bryan Kavanagh, of Borris, 
forfeited a jjreat amount of property in the baronies of 
Idrone and St. Mutlins, in Carlow, and in Bantry, in Wex- 
ford, He is registered as a Protestant in the Books of 
Distribution for Carlow and Wexford, and we suppose that 
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the restoration of his property was due to his religious pro. 
fession. In the Jacobite war, his soa Morgan was on the 
list of the attainders of 1691, and we do not know how he 
contrived to escape the confiscation which fell so heavily 
on his cousin and brother-in-law, Colonel Charles, of Car* 
rickduff. The prudence and caution of the heads of the 
family during the period of the penal laws preserved this 
great property intact, and it has come down as a noble 
possession to our own times. 

The portion of the Borris Idrone property given to the 
younger sons of Bryan M" Cahir, passed out of the hands of 
the Kavanaghs. Bryan M" Cahir gave two or three town- 
lands to each of his younger sons, who paid a nominal 
head-rent to the house of Borris. These all joined in the 
Confederate struggle, and all forfeited, except the Rock- 
savage family, who were declared " Innocent," and restored 
to their estates. 

The Ballybrack property was confiscated in 1641. 
Dermot Kavanagh, the grandson of Bryan M° Cahir, for. 
feited Ballybrack and Liselican, and his lands were ^ven 
to Stopford, and are now possessed by the descendant of 
Stopford, the Earl of Courtown. 

The family of Ballyknockstaggard, or Enocknesaggard, 
also forfeited in the person of Gerald, the son of Edmund, 
the son of Bryan M" Cahir. Fn the " Book of Distribu- 
tions " this Gerald Kavanagh is found to have forfeited Eil- 
missan, Rathgeran, and Enockymulgurry. This property 
was afterwards given to the son of Gerald's first cousin, 
Thomas M" Tirlogh. 

The Ballybrannagb Kavanaghs divided into three fami- 
lies, namely those of Ballybrannagb, Rocksavage, and Inch. 
Gerald Kavanagh, of Ballybrannagb, was slain in the 
Cromwellian war, and Ballybrannagb at first forfeited was 
restored finally to Thomas M° Tirlogh. He then had the 
properties of Ballyknocksaggard and Ballybrannagb. 

In his own right, he had Socksavage, which had been 
forfeited, but which was restored to him, he being declared 
"Innocent" in 1663. 

The Inch family were mere tenants to the house of 
Borris. The last representatives of this family were James 
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Kavanagh, captain in the Austrian service, and his son, 
Baron Henry Kavanagh. 

After the Williamite confiscations, the Kavanaghs of 
the younger branches of Borris and Ballyleigh went to the 
wars, either in France or Germany. The late Dr. O'Dono- 
van, who was maternally connected with the Kavanaghs of 
Ballyleigh, says in a note^ in the Four Masters, that none 
of them ever returned, except Morgan More, who lived in 
Graignamant^h, and died there about 1760. 

The line of Borris divided into two branches, that of 
Borris and Ballyhale. Morgan of Bonis, who died 1720, 
married twice. By his first wife, the daughter of Sir 
Laurence Esmonde, the House of Borris descends ; and by 
his second wife, the daugiiter of Harvey Morres, of Castle 
Morres, comes the Ballyhale family. The two grandsons 
of this Morgan, namely Thomas of Borris and his cousin- 
german, Morgan, of Ballyhale, married two sisters, the 
Ladies Susanna and Frances Butler, sisters to John, 17th 
Earl of Ormonde. As may be seen from the genealogical 
table, the present representative of the Ballyhale branch 
is Morgan Butler Kavanagh, Esq., Barrister-at-law, Gar- 
diner's-place, Dublin. He is the only cousin of the Borris 
family of the name of Kavanagh. 

With regard to the Ballyleigh femily, Morgan Kava- 
nagh, of Ballyleigh, forfeited in 1641. He was the father 
of Colonel Bernard Kavanagh of the King's Guards, better 
known by the appellation of Brian "Na Stroake," who distin- 
guished himself at the Boyne and at Aughrim by his great 
valour. His tomb is one of the most curious in the an- 
cient and venerable burial-place of St. Mullins. He died 
at Druramin 1735. The Bauck family, the senior line 
of Ballyleigh, is extinct in the person of the late John 
Kavanagh, of Bauck. 

The religious condition and the social life of the clan, 
in the Elizabethan period preceding its fall, would form 
an interesting subject of inquiry, but to go into these 
details would prolong our paper too much. We will con- 
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elude our notice by mentioDing the Jacobite officers and 
the distinguished exiles of the Eavanaghs. 

Charles Kavanagh, of CarrickduflF, Co. Carlow, the 
Becond son of Sir Morgan, raised for King James II. a 
regiment of Foot, of which he was the Colonel.' Amongst 
the officers of this regiment, given in D'Alton's "Army List," 
there were five Kavanagbs, besides Colonel Charles. One 
of these was Captain Simon Kavanagh, of Inch, and two of 
the others were sons of the Colonel. Garret Kavanagh, 
of Coolback, in the Co. Carlow, was Quarter-Master in 
Tyrconnf U'a Horse. Bryan " Na Stroake" was Colonel in 
the King's Guards. 

There were many of the Kavanaghs distinguished 
abroad Sir Morgan and his elder son, Daniel, died in 
Spain. The immediate descendants of the Ballybracfc 
family acquired estates in Germany. Count Charles 
Kavanagh, of the House of Borris, brother of Brian of 
Borris, who died 1741, was a General of Cavalry in the 
Austrian service, and Governor of Prague, 1766. He 
married the heiress of Patrick, Chevalier d'Esmonde. The 
late Thomas Kavanagh, Esq., of Ballyraggett, and after- 
wards of Borris, who died 1837, was an officer in the 
Austrian service in the Low Countries. The son of 
Bryan " Nii Stroake," John Baptist Kavanagh, was ennobled 
in Bohemia under the title of Baron of Ginditz. He was 
living in 1774 ; Captfun James Kavanagh, in the Austrian 
service, and his son, Baron Henry, belonged to the Inch 
family, and of the line of Ferns, was Maurice M' Dermot, 
Field Marshal and Chamberlain to the King of Poland. 

The " Macariae Excidium," O'Connor's " Military 
Memoirs," O'Callaghan's "Irish Brigades," and D'Alton's 
*' Army List," make few references to the Kavanaghs, and 
M. de la Ponce, whose Papers are otherwise so full regard- 
ing the Irish exiles in France, gives of the Kavanaghs a 
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list SO me^re and so vague, tbat it is quite useless for 
purposes of identification. 

The genealogical table of the Clan Kavauagh, which 
faces this page, has been taken from a folio book on Anglo- 
Irish families compiled by the late Mr. Hore, and also from 
MSS. kindly lent by his son P. N. Hore, Esq. This gene- 
alogy agrees with that in the Herald's College, London, 
Vincent No. 26, and differs very little from another which 
Mr. Hore compiled from the Carew MSS. It is confirmed 
by the MS. Genealogies and Prophetical Poems (23 H. 1. 1), 
kept in the Royal Irish Academy. 

It differs, however, in some very important particulars, 
chiefly in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, from the 
genesJogy in the Ulster Office, com^led by Sir William 
Betham, and signed by the late Mr. Walter Kavanagh, of 
Borris. It differs also from that found in Keating's His- 
toid' of Ireland, and from that drawn out by the late Dr. 
O'Donovan, who followed Keating. All things considered, 
we are inclined to think that the genealogy compiled by 
the late Mr. Hore is the most complete and consistent of 
the Kavanagh genealogies, and that it correctly shews the 
main lines of descent, and the chief persons of the clan. 



OBSERVATIONS ON THE PRINCIPAL CRAHNOOS OF 
FERMANAQH. ■ 

BY W. F. WAKEHAN. 

During a sojourn, now of more than seven years, in 
the " Interlacken" of Ireland, as the territory of Fermanagh 
has been not inaptly styled, I have seldom lost an oppor. 
tunity, when such was presented, or could be made, of visit- 
ing and examining the character of the little artlfical is. 
lands which appear upon the surface of nearly all the lochs, 
greater or smaller, of the district. The Erne itself, river 
and loch (I venture to assert that loch, and not lough, or 
lake, is the proper word to be used when writing of inland 
sheets of water in Ireland, as in Scotland), contains a few, 
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and only a few, remans of this class. The reason for this 
fact, I hope on a future occasion to explain. In former 
numbers of our " Journal," it has been my endeavour to 
describe some nine or more of these water-girt retreats, 
and to note the class of remains, animal and artificial, 
&c, &c., which upon examination they were -found to 
contain. Not a few of our Members will fail to recollect how 
much we owe to the £^rl of Enniskillen, and to Mr. Albert 
Way, for light which has accompanied this investigation 
so far. The crannog subject, though more than thirty 

J'ears old (since the discovery at Lagore, near Dunshaugh- 
in, Co. Meath), is still a new one, in the character of the 
antiquities which the islands or islets present. We get 
something fresh every year, and a time may come when, 
by a scientific classification of the objects obtained, and by 
a comparison of our own with those found in other coun- 
tries, many an antiquarian question now robed in mystery 
may be solved. This is on idea by no means novel, or even 
newly expressed ; but it is one which should not be lost 
nght of. There will be no doubt amongst antiquaries 
that a large majority of the crannogs which have been 
discovered in Ireland date from a remote period. It 
cannot be supposed, however, that many of the earlier 
examples are nearly of the same era. It is but fur to 
assume that their utility in comparatively rude times 
would be readily acknowledged. Successive generations 
would construct or re-edify strongholds similar to those in 
which their fathers, near or distant, had found shelter 
from ravenous animals, or from human enemies, equally 
wild, and far more dangerous. The Irish crannog, great 
or small, was simply an island either ^together, or in part, 
artificial, strongly staked with piles of oak, pine, yew, alder, 
or other timber, encompassed by rows of palisading (the 
bases of which now usually remain), behind which the 
occupiers of the hold might defend themselves with advan- 
tage against assailants. Within the enclosure were usually 
one or more log-houses, which no doubt afforded shelter 
to the dwellers during the night-time, or whenever the 
state of the weather necessitated a retreat under cover. 
We know, from numerous historical references of authority, 
that crannogs were used at an early time ; but we have no 
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right to suppose that structures of the kind may not have 
been constructed even during an age preceding all authen- 
tic annals referring to Erin. On the other hand, we 
read that bo lately as the sixteenth century, and even 
later, several Celtic chieftains of note possessed lacustrine 
dwellings which were looked upon as strongholds. It 
would be well indeed, in the interest of antiquarian science, 
that some judicious observer should take up the subject, 
and classify our crannogs. This might be accomplished, 
perhaps, less by reference to the construction of the works 
tbemselves than by an examination of the antiquities which 
the islands had been ascertained to present* to explorers. 
As a rule, our Irish crannogs have been found to be con- 
structed of layers of brushwood, branches, gravel, timber 
round orspIit,heather and ferns, earth-mould and small boul- 
ders, the whole usually covered by a stratum of flagstones. 
In some few instances the body of the work is entirely of 
stone, the woodwork which appears round its base being 
simply the ruin of the " chevaux-de-frise," or " hedge," by 
which the island was fortified. The crannogs almost in- 
variably present in themselves no feature by which their 
respective ages might be determined. The plan is ever the 
same, or nearly the same, the arrangement of the materials 
showing the only variety. It is then to their contents we 
must refer for an idea as to the period of their occupation. 
Beyond doubt, numbers of these fastnessea were used " off 
and on" during a period to be measured by many centuries. 
In our "Journal ' for January, 1868, Mr. Benn describes 
two flint knives, and a stone celt, or " thunderbolt," as hav- 
ing been found in a crannog near Cloughwater Meeting- 
house, about four miles from Ballymena. To my own 
knowledge, a couple of ordinary stone celts and a bronze 
speaf head were dug out of the great crannog of Lahore, 
near Dunshaughlin, Co. Meath. Mr. Shirley, in describing 
a collection of antiquities from crannogs in " Mac Mahon's 
country" (Monaghan), enumerates stone celts, a worked 
flint, apparently an arrow-head, besides various celts, 
arrow-heads, and other objects of bronze. The Hon. John 
Cole was kind enough to inform me of the discoveiy at 
Hazlewood, Co. Sligo, on the surface of a newly dramed 
crannog, of several articles of antique bronze — amongst the 
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rest a pair of tweezers, a kind of implement usually found 
in Britain associated with Roman or early Saxon remains. 
These, I hope some time to have an opportunity of laying 
before a Meeting of our Association. I think, indeed, 
that it can be satisfactorily shown that our crannogs, 
or some of them, were occupied during that mysterioua 
period when the general use of flint or atone was giving place 
to that of bronze ; and further — that there is evidence in the 
style of manufacture exhibited by many of the antiquities 
composed of iron found in and around these islands, that 
their artificers had derived their ideas of form from traditions 
handed down from father to son (crafts we know, in the 
olden time in Ireland, were hereditary), from the grand 
old days of what might be styled the heroic period of 
Erin — the time of the torques, "golden" (hilted) swords, 
many-bossed shields, and chariots inlaid with bronze and 
findruine. 

We know that the primitive people of Ireland possessed 
the art of constructing excellent fictile ware for mortuary 
purposes. If they could make sepulchral urns of fire- 
hardened clay is it likely that they would not have also 
manafactured everyday culinary vessels of the same mate- 
rial ? Within the last few years an immense quantity of 
pottery, evidently of a domestic kind, has been found in 
connexion with many of our crannogs.' This ware is ex- 
tremely interesting, as from its numerous examples we 
have an opportunity of comparing ordinary domestic ves- 
sels, unquestionably veir ancient, with the urns and vases 
of an undoubtedly prehistoric and pagan period. But we 
can do even more. As the great majority of the speci- 
mens of crannog pottery which we possess present 'designs 
stamped upon them, we have an opportunity of comparing 
the style of art which they exhibit, not only with the or- 
namentation of vessels deposited in earns, but also with 
the decorations found upon golden, or bronze ornaments. 
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arms and implementa, and sometimes even upon the walls 
of earns, or the surface of rocks— all of which are usually, 
if not invariably acknowledged to belong to archaic times. 



Crunog Pottci7, Battrdooloiigh. 

Figs. 1 and 2, drawn one-half the real size, represent 
portions of vessels which had been used on the crannog of 
Ballydoolough, county of Fermanagh. The larger frag- 
ment bears upon its ear, or handle, two figures somewhat 
like a St. Andrew's cross, but which here, I apprehend, need 
not be regarded as a Christian symbol. Such figures have 
been found in Ireland inscribed on rocka, and upon the walla 
of natural or partly artificial caverns, and even within the 
enclosure of Pagan tumuli, as at Dowth, accompanied, in se- 
veral instances, by "scorings," at present unintelligible. The 
late lamented George Victor Du Noyer has noticed several 
examples, and I myself, in the " Proceedings of the Royal 
Irish Academy," have figured not a few notable specimens 
from the cave of Loch-na-cloy-dufF (The Loch of the dark 
Trench or Mound), county of Fermanagh, and from the 
"Letteied Caves" in the clifls of Knockmore, in the same 
county. In a recent number of the "Archseologia Cam- 
brensis," Mr. Albert Way has described a number of 
spoon-shaped objects of antique bronze which exhibit a 
style of workmanship which has been invariably associated 
with pre-Christian times in Britain and Erin. These 
curious relics are all decorated with the figure of a cross 
exactly similar in design to that symbol, as found upon 
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some of our earliest quernstones. Discs and thin plates 
of gold, which there is every reason to believe belong to 
the days of torques and brazen swords presenting the same 
figure, have been sometimes found in Ireland. In Britain, 
cross-shaped designs have been discovered impressed upon 
the clay of primitive urns. From an article signed 
"F.M.Y.," which appeared in the "People's Magazine" 
for February, 1873, 1 make the following extract: — 

"Many people will doubtless be unprepared to hear 
that the cross was a sacred symbol long before the rise of 
Christianity. This is nevertheless a well-attested fact, 
and one that has received numerous proofs. The cross 
has been sacred to almost all religions. It has been 
found inscribed on Keltic and Teutonic coins, and on coins 
of Corinth, Syracuse and Chalcedon. It is also common 
in old Indian paintings, being often placed in the king's 
hand as a sceptre ; in one of those, reproduced by MiiUer, 
Brahma, who is represented with four hands, holds the 
cross in one of these ; in another painting it is grasped 
by three of the six hands of Krishna, and these are by no 
means solitary instances. 

"Nor was the use of this sign confined fo the Aryan 
family ; it has been discovered among the hieroglyphics 
sculptured on the temples in Egypt, especially on those 
dedicated to Serapis, Osiris is also represented holding 
out a cross to a mortal ; this is an emblem of death, or 
rather, it signifies that the mortal has put off mortality 
and entered upon the life to come. The great figure of 
Tiglath-Pileser, in the British Museum, bears upon bis 
breast a Maltese cross. When South America was con- 
quered by the Spaniards, they found that the cross was 
held sacred by the Mexicans, the Paraguayans, the Flori- 
dans, and many other tribes." 

I am quite unable to suggest any meaning for these 
very curious vase markings, but, at the same time I can- 
not regard them as having been merely intended for orna- 
ment. A most remarkable discovery of a nearly similar 
cross cut upon a large block of stone, which was set many 
feet deep in the heart of a cam situate at a place called 
" The Miracles," near Derrygonnelly, county of Ferma^ 
nagh, was made last year by our brother Member, Mr. 
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Plunkett, of Enniskillen. It ia worthy of comment that iin- 
mediately adjoining this earn, the name of which seems to 
be simply a bhindered translation of the Irish word Fearta, 
"graves," are the remains of a very 6ne crannog, of which 
more hereafler. The vessels under consideration are of a 
clingy brown colour, and their "scorings" are deeply im- 
pressed in what was a paste of unusually gritty matter. It 
may not be out of place to state here, once for all, that 
between the crannog pottery and the vases found in earns, 
and usually styled " sepulchral," there is, apparently, no 
difference in the style of their manufacture. Strange to say, 
both classes exhibit the action of fire more strongly upon 
the interior than upon the external sides or base. Their 
colouring upon the whole is generally similar, varying 
from a dull red to a dark brown, nearly black ; and in no 
instance, as far as my observation carries, has glazing 
been practised. 



Crttnciog Fott4!T7, Lougb Ey«a. 

The two cuts which I now present (drawn half size) 
illustrate portions of vessels from " Lough Eyes," as the 
name appears upon the Ordnance Maps. Fig. 3 had been 
a deep-lipped bulbous vessel of great beauty of form. Its 
" herring-bone" ornament is absolutely identical with the 
prevailing work found upon many of our " burial urns," as 
in the specimen from " The one man's cam," at Moytura, 
figured by Sir William Wilde, in his most valuable book 
upon "Lough Corrib," &c., &c. This ia the kind of deco- 
ration usually seen upon our bronze celts, and other re- 
mains of an early and even pre-historic period. Fig. 4, 
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representing a portion of an eared vessel from the same 
locality, is equally characteristic. It also is given half 
size. The colour is light reddish drab. 




Onjuuc fotMrr, Lonch Ere* uid BullTdoalauch. 

Fig. 5, drawn half size, exhibits the same style of art, 
though the design is bolder and ruder. It ia from 
Ballydoolough, where so many of the chevroned patterns 
were found. Fig. 7, from Loch Eyes, has a peculiarly 
Pagan look. Fig. 6 had formed 
a portion of a very chaste vessel. 
Its style of ornamentation is ex- 
tremely rare amongst the Ferma- 
nagh remains, and ia very remark- 
able as being identical with that 
exhibited upon a portion of a de- 
corated leathern shoe figured in 
" Notices of Scottish Crannogs, and of Analogous Kemains 
of other Countries, by John Stuart ;*' Edinburgh, printed 
by Neill and Company, mdccclxvi. 

From the class of remains found with this shoe, some 
deductions of interest may be drawn. Mr, Stuart de- 
scribes the articles found in the islets (crannogs) of Dow- 
afton Loch, Wigtonshire, Scotland, as follows : — 

1. Bronze dtsfa, with handle, of Ko- 4. A bronze ring, having attached to 

man work. it a portion of the vessel of 

2. Two bronze dishes, hammered which it had been the handle. 

out of the solid. 5. Fragment of leather, with a 

3. A smaller bronze dish of separata stamped pattern on it. 

pieces, riveted together. 6. A large blue glass bead. 



CrAOBOff Pottfly, IiOIJI^ E; 
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7. Two glaaa beads with atrealu, 
and apots. 

8. A bead of amber, 

9. A. bead of vitreoiu paste. 

10. A small broooli of bronie. 

1 1 . A small ring of bronze. 

12. A copper ooio. 

13. Five quema 



14. A fragment of bronza. 

15. Piece of iron slag. 

16. A small earthen omcible. 

17. 'WTjetstones. 

18. Three iron hammers. 

19. PortitmB ofarmleta of enamel- 

led glass. 
20- Five oanoea. 



" The objects foond on the Irish islands (writee Ur. Stoatt) compre- 
hend specimens of almost eTerythlng found on thoae at Dowalton, and 
show the same combination of articles of personal ornaments with suoh 

homely objects as querns and the like.' 

There is a peouliar interest in this small colony of Dowalton, from its 
neighbourhood to the site of Ftolemy's Roman town of Leaoophibla, 
wbiob probably su^ested the site of the Baxon settlement of Whithorn, 
and from the circumstance, that at least one object of Roman workman- 
ship—the bronse vessel already desoribed— has been found amount the 
relics of the old inhabitants of the islands. It b only a matter of conjec- 
ture bow it came there, whether in the course of commerce, by gift, or by 
appropriation after the removal of their Roman neighbours. It seems, 
however, not unreasonable to regard the occurrence of a Roman vessel at 
Dowalton, asaooiated as it is with relics which are elsewhere found in eariy 
sepulchral ooims and British hut circles, as pointing to aperiod of occupa- 
tion of the islands not later, and probably earlier, than that of the Roman 
settlement at Whithorn. It seems plain from the new bottom, and the 
numerous mendings of one of the rude bronze dishes, that snob objects 
were not easily procurable. 

The Dowalton crannogs seem to have been abandoned 
at an early period. Not one article of mediseval charac- 
ter was found in connexion with them. The copper coin 
is described of" doubtful" character, and as it may have 
been dropped into the loch at any time, " its presence does 
not disturb any inference which may be drawn from the 
general character of the deposits," We have here impor- 
tant evidence which points to the occupation of crannogs 
in Scotland at a period at least as early as the Roman oc- 
cupation of Britain, The list of antiquities found at Dow- 
alton is, therefore, extremely valuable to Irish archteo- 
logists. With the exception of a bronze vessel of un- 
doubted Roman manufacture, our crannogs have, over and 
over again, yielded articles precisely similar. The larger 
Irish islands, however, have been found greatly richer 
in early remains, animal and artificial, than any similar 
works which have been elsewhere explored. When I say 
early remains, I refer to manufactured objects which, from 
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the Style of their ornamentation, may be referred to periods 
varying between the sixth and eleventh centuries aa well 
as to the bones of animals (some of which are curiously 
carved), of a species now generally extinct. These bones, 
in some instances, have been found in enormous quantities, 
as at Dunshaughlin and Strokestown for example, where 
several hundreds of tons of remains of the Bos longifrons, 
Cervua elephas, &c., &c., have been, as lawyers would say, 
" recovered," However, it is not with the crannogs, or 
crannog sites of Ireland, generally, that I wish to deal. In 
this Paper, I would but place on record my experience of 
a number occurring in Fermanagh, which I have either 
whoUy or partially searched, ov have at least superficially 
examined. In many cases a thorough exploration would 
be impossible, except after a continuance of not a few 
unusually dry seasons. Descriptions of several of these 
islands nave already appeared in our Journal ; these I 
shall not repeat, but a glance at the objects found will not 
be out of place in a supplementary paper like this. 

1. Drumgay, near Enniskillen : — Drumgay signifies 
the Sidge of the Goose, and gives name to a small loch 
in which are four crannofi;a, one of which is composed 
entirely of stones, while the others are composite : viz., 
built of timber, earth, stones, and vegetable matter. Here 
were found querns, whetstones, worked pieces of deer horn 
(apparently implements used in the manufacture of fishing 
lines), some fragments of iron plated with bronze, many 
pieces of ornamented pottery, some of which were furnished 
with ears, or handles ; a very curious stone (apparently a 
tombstone), sculptured with a cross and ornamented with 
four human heads, and scroll work ; and, a large boulder 
upon which a cross-like figure had been picked or punched 
out. Since my last article on Drumgay was written, I 
have received a tradition, that some forty years ago a fine 
single-piece canoe of oak was found imbedded in the boggy 
soil of its eastern shore. 

2. Ballydoolough — The Place, or Toum of the Dark 
Lock, near Enniskillen, presented one of the most instruc- 
tive crannogs ever discovered in Ireland. It contained, in 
wonderful preservation, three-fourths of the foundation of 
its original log-house, the beams of which were mortised 
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together, and further fastened with pegs of oak. The anti- 
quities here discovered were very interesting, and consisted 
of stone, wood, bronze, iron, a mixed met^, probably fin- 
druine, and pottery of which I have given examples in this 
and former Papers. The moat curioufi relic noticed here 
was an Ogham stone, which has been pronounced the most 
northern monument of its class yet discovered in Ireland. 
The pieces of pottery were very numerous, and usually exhi- 
bited ornamentation of an extremely early kind, amongst 
which chevron patterns similar to those found upon 
" sepulchral urns" were conspicuous. The bronze articles 
were few, but of importance as bearing upon the antiquity 
of the crannog. Of these a thin plate of genuine antique 
bronze claims especial attention, as it is unquestionably a 
patch lost from a dish or pan like those figured by Mr. 
Stuart, as having been found in Loch Dowalton in com- 
pany with a Roman vessel. Vessels composed of lus- 
trous and very thin bronze have not unfrequently been 
found in Erin. A fine example of an ancient utensil 
of this kind is preserved in the College of Saint Columba, 
near Dublin. This was found at Eamhain, now Navan 
Rath near Armagh, a seat of the Ulster Sovereignty for 
600 years down to the time of Fergus Fogha, after whose 
death in a. d. 332, the old palace was dismantled, or 
according to Dr. Reeves, " demolished." The Ballydoo- 
lough fragment is of an oblong form measuring five and 
a half inches in length, by four and a half in breadth. It 
is of the thickness of a worn shilling, and still retains a 
number of its rivets. 

A curious reference to the value in which bronze cal- 
drons were held in Ireland about the year of grace 458, 
is given in Dr. Beeves* translation of a portion of the Book 
of Armi^h, a composition of the year 750. — See " The 
Ancient Churches of Armagh," by tiiat distinguished ec 
clesiologist. It may be well to note that the great majority 
of dishes and caldrons composed of thin golden bronze 
discovered in Ireland are found carefully patched and 
mended. There can be no question that our specimen 
was such a patch. The other bronze objects discovered 
in Ballydoolough were a looped pin about four and three- 
quarters of an inch in length, a thin ribbon which might 
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have been a fillet for the hair, or a hoop for a small bucket ; 
and an article apparently belonging to horse-furniture. 
Two iron knives, one of which had traces of bronze mount- 
ing, were also picked up. These resembled like articles 
found in barrows in England. A brooch partly composed 
of a white metal, probably findruine, also occurred, as well 
as portion of a shoe of a small horse or ass. There were 
quernstones, whetstones, a crucible, and numerous pieces of 
iron slag. The bones, which were very plentiful, consisted 
of portions of the Bos longifrons, Sus scrofa, Cervus elephas, 
Equus asinus, of goats, &;c., &c., all of which, I beUeve, 
occur in connexion with the oldest British and Roman 
settlements in England. All the portions of vases found 
were composed of earth and sand, fire-hardened. There 
was no glazing, or trace of the use of the wheel. Many of 
the specimens were furnished with handles or ears, as shown 
in some of the preceding cuts. A solitary vessel of wood, 
probably yew, was discovered entire, but reduced almost 
to a state of pulp. This 
I here figure about one- 
fifth of its real size. A 
considerable portion of 
this unique vessel still 
remains, but it split 
to many pieces, all of 
which became strange* 
ly twisted and distorted. 
My sketch was made 
while yet the object 
retiuned its primitive 
proportions. In his in- 
valuable " Catalogue " 
of Antiquities of Earth- 
en and Vegetable Ma. V«^rtw«,d.f™ndinB.lIyd<»K™ghCr«m«. 

terials preserved in the 

Museum of the Koyal Irbh Academy, Sir 'WiUiam 
Wilde (page 179) figures and describes what is sup- 
posed to be a sepulchral urn. It was found in 1847, 
m a small stone chamber at Knocknecoura, near Bagnals- 
town, County of Carlow, enclosed within a much larger 
and ruder vessel. Kow, any person comparing our cut 
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with that of the little Carlow vase will be at ooce struck 
with their similarity of form. That the Bailydoolough 
specimen was a food vessel there can be no question. It 
is at least remarkable to find, in a grave, an urn of 
almost exactly the same form ; and here, I think, is a sub- 
ject for reflection to all who maintmn that our so-called 
" sepulchral urns" — vases found in earns and graves — must 
necessarily have been formed to hold only human ashes or 
the incinerated bones of sacrifices. Id BaJIydoolough, balls 
of stone, evidently fashioned by art, and varying in size 
from that of an orange, to that of an ordinary walnut, 
were discovered. These were probably sling stones. Im- 
mense quantities of hazel nuts^ and a stone disc, upon 
which nuts could be cracked, were also found, as well 
as the remains of several querns. Mr. Coalter, an 
elderly farmer living on the spot, informed me that 
no fewer than three canoes, each formed of a single 
piece of oak, had from time to time been dragged from out 
the mud of the loch. I may also mention the occurrence 
of a small oaken vessel formed of staves. 

3. Lough Eyes. — This sheet of water, situate near Lis- 
bellaw, contains no fewer than six crannogs, all, with one 
exception, entirely artiflcial. The exception consists of a 
partly natural islet, which has been added to and strongly 
staked. Here were found quantities of early, eared pottery, 
an aye-head of deer's horn, portions of bracelets of jet, a 
.small arrow-head of iron, querns and whetstones, pieces 
of slag, fragments of iron, and some portions of worked 
timber which may have been used in the construction of 
log-houses. Some years ago, pans and vessels of brass or 
bronze were found, on, or around several of the islands. 
These have unhappily been lost or destroyed. 

Our brother Member, Mr. Martin, of Drumlone, in- 
forms me that, in the neighbourhood of Lough Eyes, small 
mounds consisting chiefly of heaps of burnt sandstone were 
very common. Such places were supposed by the peasan- 
try to have been constructed for the manufacture of char- 
coal, quantities of which were found amongst the stone& 
These stones are very easily pulverized. Mr. Martin writes, 
" Would the potters of crannog times have used them as 
material for their vessels; or,are the moundsthe actual kilns, 
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and tbe stones screens by which the direct action of heat 
was modified ?" " Fireclay vessels," he says, " are used for 
this purpose in modern potteries." I could not hear of any 
canoe having been found in Lough Eyes. The bones were 
numerous, and exactly of the same cla^s as those which had 
been found in Ballydoolough and Drumgay. The larger 
bones had been alt split'for the purpose of getting at the mar> 
row. In boga in the immediate neighbourhood of these 
islands, during the process of turf-cutting, the workmen 
often come upon sharp-pointed stakes which had been 
placed vertically in the soil. It has been supposed that 
these stakes, which had been sharpened by a clean-cutting 
tool, were some way connected with the practice of trapping 
deer, or other wild animals. Their upper ends are gene- 
rally about five feet below the present surface. There is a 
tradition that there was anciently a road or tOckar through 
the loch leading from crannog to crannog. Of this I could 
find no trace. 

4. Pad Lough — Boat Loch — close to Lough Eyes is 
a very small loch contwning a crannog, which I trust 
to explore next summer, should the water sufficiently 
subside. 

5. Monea — The Plain of the Beer. — Here, within the 
compass of a small, deep loch, occurs one of the finest 
of the Fermanagh crannogs. The place lies at a dis- 
tance of five English miles from Enniskillen. About 
two years ago Mr. Plunkett, and I, visited this spot 
together. We found anything like a full examination of 
tbe island an impossibility, owing to the thickness of the 
plantation with which it is overgrown, and the over- 
abundance of the roots of ancient trees. We ascertained, 
however, that the crannoge is composed almost entirely of 
timber, and that it is well staked. Upon digging into a 
portion of its shore, the curious iron helmet here figured 
was in our presence discovered by a workman. This helmet 
is entirely devoid of ornament ( no traces of nasal or cheek- 
pieces remain), and is acutely conical. A casque very 
similar, found in the River Nore, near Borris-in-Ossory, 
Queen's County, is preserved in the Museum of the Royal 
Irish Academy. What the age of our crannog helmet may 
be, I cannot take upon myself even to guess, but with it were 
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found several pieces of bone of the Bos longifrons and other 
animals, iron slag, and quantities of charcoal. There is a 



Iron Helmot fouod in the Horn 



tradition that this loch contains a brazen caldron full of 
treasure, and guarded by a piaat in the form of a serpent. 
Old people say that, aume years since, a fanner actually saw 
this vessel, and with the aid of plough harness endeavoured 
to get it out of the water. The demon guardian, however, 
was too strong. The tackle broke, and with a horrible 
hiss the serpent regained his lair, taking the caldron along 
with him ! It is a very curious fact, in connexion with 
this legend, that, not many years ago a large bronze vessel, 
described to me by people who had oflen seen it, as bearing 
resemblance to a modern preserving pan, was found by a 
man making a drain at the edge of the loch. It was sold 
some time since as old metal to a travelling tinker or rag- 
man, and is supposed at present to be in the Museum of 
the Academy. This crannog is quite circular, the diameter 
being about seventy-five feet. 

6. The Miracles. — About one'mile from Monea in a 
westerly direction occur a crannog, and a earn of unusual 
proportions. The word " Miracles" I have already said is 
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probably a mistaken translation of the Irish word Fearta, 
I. e. graves. These graves are doubtlessly within the earn, 
which I trust will be thoroughly explored next summer 
by Mr. Plunkett. Here, during the operation of turf 
cutting, the crannog, some years ago, became exposed. 
A number of articles were then found, of which I could 
only get poor descriptions. They appear to have been 
celts, and ringed brooches or pins of bronze. All went to 
the ragman, and cannot now be traced. The later dis- 
coveries, which I saw, and have drawn and measured, 
consist of beams of oak varying from three feet eight inches 
to four feet and a half in length. They were one loot broad, 
by six inches in thickness, and had mortices cut in one 
end, A number of oaken paddles were also found. One 
of these, now in the possession of Mr. Porter, of Bellcisle, 
measures three feet seven inches and a quarter in length. 
The breadth of the blade was three inches. The handle 
terminated in an oval expansion measuring two inches and 
a half across. From amongst the timbers were dug out a 
nuinl)er of well-formed stone balls of various sizes, the 
diameter of the largest being six and a half inches, while 
that of the smallest was about two inches. Amongst the 
stone articles were the usual class of whetstones, and two 
circular grinding stones, the only specimens of their kind I 
have ever heard of as having occurred in a crannog. The 
larger measures eight inches across ; the smaller is now in 
the Museum of our Association, it having been presented 
by Mr. Plunkett Tbe material of both is close yellow 
sandstone. The bones here were numerous, and of the 
usual crannog class. Single piece canoes had from time 
to time been found in the surrounding loch. The remains 
of pottery found here were unimportant, but at least one 
very good crucible, as well as iron slag and charcoal, were 
turned up. Perhaps the diggers have not yet arrived at 
the level of the pottery. 

7. Draraskimly.— This is very perfect and interesting 
island, lying in a loch of the same name, situate about two 
miles from Derrygon nelly. It is well palisaded in the usual 
manner, but its surface has been made into a garden by 
Mr. Trotter the proprietor. The form is circular— diameter 
about thirty-five feet. Here from to time many pieces 
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of pottery have been disinterred. One of these I hare 
figured in connexion with the Pagan vase from the "Barr" of 
Fintona (see "Journal," fourth series, Vol. I., p. 583), which 
is decorated with the same kind of design. The other anti- 
quities which were found here and recorded, are a spear- 
head of iron, an iron arrow<head, and a pair of early quern 
stones. Drmnshimly loch contained at least two other 
crannoga, the sites of which are pointed out by Mr. Trotter. 
These, however, are now dry and under cultivation. I 
think, judging from the original shape of this loch, which 
is now nearly drained, that its name may be translated — 
Ridge of the Beni Loch. 

8. Loughavilly. — The Loch of the Old Trees, about 
two miles from Enniskilleti, near Garvary church, though 
now dry in summer-time, waa not long since a consider- 
able sheet of water. Its crannog still remains, though in 
a greatly ruined state. Here I found the usual bones, a 
fine whetstone, and a timber of oak, four feet three inches 
in length by one foot in breadth, and nine inches in thick- 
ness. This block contained two mortice holes, each of 
which was six inches square ; some other, but imimportant 
remains of the log-house were noticeable. I intend during 
the enauin" summer to explore this place fully. The dia- 
meter of Uie crannog was thirty-six feet — plan circular. 
About twelve of the surrounding piles still showed their 
heads above ground. 

9. Coolyermer is the name of a loch situate about 
four miles from Enniskillen, in the direction of IiOtterbreen. 
Two years ago last summer, 1 visited its island, which pro- 
mised to prove very interesting whenever the surrounding 
waters should subside a couple of feet. They have never 
done so since, and I must only hope for some good fortune 
there next season. This appears to be entirely composed 
of oaken beams. The name Coolyermer is probably an 
untranslatable corruption of an Irish compound of CuU, 
a corner, or recess, edi a yew tree, and some other word. 

10. Drumsloe — The Ridge of the Host — is the name 
of a loch lying within a short distance of Bellinamallard. 
The loch is now nearly dried up, and its crannog has be- 
come all but obliterated. Here, from time to time, many 
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interesting objects have-been found, but nearly all are now 
lost. 

The curious quernstone 
of which the above is a cor- 
rect illustration is the only 
antique relic which I could 
procure from the place. It 
measures exactly one foot 
six inches in diameter. 
Cross inscribed quernstones 
are not of rare occurrence 
in Ireland. For reasons 
already stated, I hold that 
it may be maintwned that 
these quern crosses mustnot 

be necessarily pronounced upper ™rf.oe oj^^n^iouad id onuMio. 
Christian symbols. The 

quern or bro ia, perhaps, the oldest implement we have 
remaining in Ireland, and the most unchanged. 

11. Ball^hmore — The great Way or Bead. — This is 
a loch lying at a distance of about one mile and a half from 
Enniskillen. It retains its crannog, which appears to be 
composed entirely of earth and stones. There is no piling 
visible. Its island has yet to be thoroughly explored. 
The task will be a difficult one, owing to the immense 
depth of the mud, and the rank luxuriance of the herbage 
round its sides. 

12. Moinenoe — The Bog of the Teto, otherwise. Chan- 
ter Hill — One mile from Enniskillen. Here was once a 
loch in which people still living used to bathe, and fish for 
perch, bream, eels, &c., &c. It is now in summer, owing 
to draining operations, rather a dangerous swamp. It 
retains its crannog, which, like that of Ballaghmore, 
and for similar reasons, is most difficult to examine. 
Within this loch, some years ago, was found a cajioe of the 
ordinary kind. This relic is still upon the spot, having, for 
the purpose of concealment, been recommitted to the mud 
by its discoverer, who hid it so well that even he himself 
could not find it again. 

13. Breagho — Wdf-jidd. — Near this place, some three 
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years since, while digging turf, the men came upon a stock- 
aded inclosure lying some twelve or fourteen feet below 
the bog surface. At the time of my visit, all that remained 
of the articles found there were the piles, a magnificent pair 
of quemstones, and a large vessel of wood (oak, and bowl- 
shaped), which was split into many pieces. This very 
ancient crannog was, as usual, circular, the diameter being 
about thirty-five feet. I trust to get the querns, having 
been promised them. 

14. Aughlish — Fort-jidd. — About five miles from En- 
niakillen, in the direction of Boho, is a fine crannog not 
yet examined. I had hoped to do it last summer, but the 
elements said, " no." 

15. Killynure— TAe Wood of the Tews.— This little 
loch may be seen within a mile of Enniskillen, on the 
Tempo road. For two or three years, owing to the flooded 
state of the water, the crannog which it contains has not 
promised much success to an investigator. 

16. Lough MacNcan. — Owing to the liberality and 
arcbEeoIogical spirit of one of our most enthusiastic Mem- 
bers, the Earl of Enniskillen, who placed a boat and crew 
at my disposal, I was enabled, in the autumn before last, ac- 
companied by H. K, Leslie, Esq., the successful explorer of 
the crannog of Cornagalt, county of Cavan, to examine 
the four artificial inlands remaining in the above-named 
loch. Three of these were veritable crannogs, and the 
fourth, called Inishee, or Fairy island, may possibly 
prove to be of a sepulchral character. One of the islets 
situate close to the western shore is designated on the 
Ordnance Map by the very appropriate title of " Cran- 
noge." It consists of a regular earn of stones, rising to a 
height of about eight or ten feet above the winter level 
of the water. The diameter is about sixty-four feet, and 
the work was strongly inclosed by a double row of piles, 
composed of oak, yew, and pine. Though the shore was 
carefully searched, and turned over, we only found the 
usual crannog teeth and bones, a couple of fragments of 
pottery, and quantities of iron slag, and charcoal Ano. 
tber island lying close to Belcoo afforded the same kind 
of bones, slag, and charcoal, and nothing more. The 
dimensions of these two stone-built crannogs were exactly 
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Bimilar. Perhaps during some season of verylow water an 
examination of these curious islands might be followed by 
instructive results. A nameless crannog towards the 
southern end of the loch was next visited ; here nothing 
but the piles remained visible ; and from repeated en- 
croachments of the water, digging was found to be impos- 
Bible. It is the intention of Lord Enniskillen to examioe 
Inishee thoroughly, as soon as the season opens. 

17. TrilMck— The Three (Pillar) Stones.— This is the 
name of a place near I^etterbreen, about five miles from 
Enniskillen. Here in the centre of a marsh, which was 
not long since a loch, are the ruins of a very promising 
crannog, which, through the kindness of Lord Enniskillen, 
and Mr. Nicholas Archdall the owner of the land, I hope 
to open this coining summer. 

18. Lough Yoan — The Lake of the Tew, is in Cas- 
tlecoole demesne, close to Enniskillen. Its island has 
all the appearance of a crannog, and as yet has not been 
dug into. 

This glance at the crannogs of Fermanagh, as far as it 
goes, may, 1 trust, prove not uninteresting to many of our 
Members, and to archieologiats generally. It is far from 
complete in its enumeration of the " Lake Dwellings" still 
remaining in this old Territory ; but it gives, I thmk, the 
principal examples. 
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At a Genebal Meeting, held at the apartments of the 
Association, Butler House, Kilkennv, on Wednesday, 
April 2nd, 1873, 

Pateick Wattbbs, a. M., in the Chair, 

The Treaaurer's Account for the year 1870 was sub- 
mitted to the Meeting fay the Auditors as follows :^ 

CHABOE. 

1870. £ ». d. 

Jan. I. Toba]u)ceinTreMarer'BliaDds(seep.67,«<pr(>}, 414 11 10 

Dec 31. „ AnDual sabacriptioQS, 392 12 

„ Entranoe fees of FellowB, 46 

„ Life compositions, 20 

„ One year's rent of land, Jerpoint Abbey, . 10 
„ Cash received by sale of " JouFoal," Ac, to 

Membera, 25 1 1 

„ „ by aale of woodcuts, ... 15 

£900 9 10 
DI8CHABGE. 

1870. ■ £ ». d. 
Dec. 31. By postages of parcels and correspondence, . 26 2 10 
„ ., of "Jonrnal" and "Annual Vo- 
lume," 27 12 10 

„ IllustrationB for " Journal" and Annual 

Volume," 116 9 7 

„ Priotiog, paper, &c.,of "JonrnaI"for July, 

1867, and January, and April. 1870, . 121 8 3 

„ Oener^ printing, binding, and stationery, 30 15 4 

„ .Collection of subscriptions, 30 2 6 

„ Sundry expenses, 1226 

„ Early numbers of "Journal," and other 

books puTohased, 28 9 4 

„ Bent and insurance of Museum, ... 20 9 

Carrifd forward, 433 12 2 
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£ I. i. 

Brtnyhfonnard, 433 12 2 

By rent and uret&ker, Jerpoint AbbeT. ■ ■ 2 
,, Transcribing and editing original docu- 



Purchase of £54 6«. 8A, new Three per 

cent GoTernment Stock, 

Balance in Treaaurer'a hand*. .... 



CAPITAl. ACCOUHT INVESTED IN THE NAMES OF THE 

TfiUSTEBS. 
1870. £ ». d 

Dec. SI. Bj new Three per cent. GoverDment Stock, . 54 6 f 



..D,,} 



Auditor*. 



We have examined the Accounts, with Vouchers, and have found 
them correct, leaving a balance of £395 3i. 2d. in the hands of the 
Treasurer. 

14(A Mareh, 1873. J. 6. Robbxtsom, 

J. B. FiTZSIHONS, M. 1 

The Hon. Secretary reported the total failure of the 
effort made to enlist the support of the County and City 
of Kilkenny towards maintfuning, arranging, and throwiog 
open to the public the Museum of the Association. There 
was but one response from the County, and four from the 
City. Under the circumstances it would not be fair to 
receive the subscriptions thus offered. Perhaps the time 
would come when, too late, the local public would regret 
their apathy in the matter. 

The following new Members were elected : — 

The Most Rev, Dr. M'Gettigan, R. C. Archbishop of 
Armagh ; proposed by Dr. Riggs. 

Richard Massey Greene, Rockview, Inistioge ; proposed 
by Mr. Hugh Greene. 

Colonel the Hon. S. F. Carew, Cahir Abbey House, 
Cahir; the Rev. W. G. Carroll, A.M., 27, Wellington- 
road, Dublin; John Rhys, Fellow of Merton College, 
Oxford, 2 Kilmore Villa, Rhyl ; and Geoi^ Walker, M, D., 
11, Hamilton.square, Birkenhead: proposed by the Rev. 
James Graves. 

Rev. Michael Cody, R. C- C, The Rower, Inistioge, 
and Thomas Hart, Claragh, Kilkenny : proposed by Mr. 
John Hogan. 
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°! ■■ "oted To the donore'^^"""'™' ""' «<»'>'"'• "id tliMJkj 

" " ?«»"i 'S'T,° v"" S^'^'J' »f Antiquaries of Londo,,.- 

» I Society. ' ™- '•! Nob. 4 and 5: presented by tL. 

~ 'Mtion of th^'??°'°?''^ Joumsl, published under tbe £. 

^"■I Institute nfr Committee of the Royal ArciuK-j-, 
«'' Hi : p,i.n,L,T" ^"'«'n ""d Ireland," Kos. lit 

" the J^°^ i'J' "■« Institute. 
''™." December s"?,' ^"''''' ArchKological As»dt 
, . "Arch»<,loJ.p,=, planted ''5' ""> Association. 
'*•■ prescDted bVtW? '"''" '"""'' "'"'='• ''"^ '' '"" 
" Transactiomi „, '{■nbrianArchajological AewKicjji. 
J"* Cheshire." „° "■« HUtoric Society of UKauii- 

-'"gic"! Societ^™ °f the London and Middlaex Ari«- 
_a> .".I'^eJoarDaloft-u ^ * presented by tbe .So-.-ierr, 
^»ntaM and Ire|,„ j 2"= Anthropologi-;al InKitiK'/Crar 
-■osbtute. "*^d.- Vol II., So 3 : p,«---.*-; iT * 
^^871 '^f*>?er for ^ 

■ i4,ri. .°* *• »■ an,1 '"^isk OldliTn-iii'l^ '/j :;„-.->.• 

tr-^^°""'"«s2r-.*' »nd "Tilli;;- )^7». .'. . : = .,. 
o:f^ v*"?^ 1871 ai|^,'«=t<i R,,vsle d» A..-;-. •-»-«. -. ■. .'..,-,• 
Vr*"? An,; ••» 1 ST2:'pr»et.I«d In- 1« t.it .v>i«. 
-A:-=-e,S'„'"x?° -Ji.'"^«- "^ ■ - - 

5»- „j^ ;^"ttiijs,,]^«^ial of >'un;iiJ.*»-: t t.-^: £■,.>•. -/ 

'---I ' I""*«trjr''^^: and Anrlias-z-v/ 'a- "r^Mr.^^' ^i-A 

"TLp p .. -'i by the XuiftiMAu^j*; S>i«tT *y />>♦- 



""»l"l«l,?, ■„, „ ,, 
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Dover Castle, tbe Cromleac called " Kit'8 Coty House," &c. : 
presented by Captain T. Bigoe Williams, Dover. 

An admirably preserved silver groat of Mary, before 
her marriage to Philip of Spain : presented by Rev. John 
Lymbery, Fethard. 

A drawing of a fine bronze axeor celt, 9 inches long 
and 7 wide at the edge, weighing 2^ lbs., and ornamented 
down the sides by rows of pellets : presented by Mr. W. 
J. Knowles, Cullybackey, Co. Antrim. 

Dr. Richard Caulfield, of Cork, sent the following : — 

" My BttentioQ was lately directed in the Library of the Bntith 
UuBeam to a US. rolume entitled " Monastic Becords, Ireland" (6165, 
FlaL cLZZL D.). " A valuation and taxation of all the posaesrioni, ipiri- 
tual and temporal, belonging to the monasterieB, priories, rectoriea, &c, 
throaghout Ireland in the 20th Edward I. 1292." At p. 373 of tbia 
MS. la given a full account of the property of the housei of the £nights 
of the Temple in Ireland at their dissolutioD in tbe first year of King 
Edward IL (1307), copied from the original among the Irish Seoords. 
I'be warrant was directed by King Edward to John Wogan, Justiciary 
of Ireland, " to seize all the goods, chattels, &c., as well ecclesi- 
astical as temporal, with the charters and muniments, of the brethren, 
cattle, &c. ; that the lands be sown out of their own profits ; that 
the knights be not imprisoned, regard being had to their station, and 
that an inventory be made and returned to the Exchequer.'' These in- 
ventories have come down to us, and from the extreme accuracy with 
which they were drawn up afford an interesting insight into the internal 
domestic arrangements of this illustrious confraternity, who have left be- 
hind them marked traces of the influence they exercised over the medinval 
literature of Europe. To arrive at some definite knowledge of the nature 
of this Society, I shall refer to the evidence of contemporary documents. 
Rymer ("Feed." Vol. I., p. 27) gives an Epistleof Pope Alexander III. in 
1 173, addressed to the Knights Templars at Jernsalem, regarding their 
privileges, in which he styles them " the origin and fountain of that sacred 
institution and order, a religious Knighthood, that no one should be ad- 
mitted to the order unless a religious and military person ; that the cus- 
toms instituted by the Master and brethren could not be infringed; they 
were to be girt with a sword, and to wear a mantle, and, after making 
. profession, to assume the habit. On no pretext were they to preach for 
money unless the Master of the Temple should consent; and that they 
should have a separate place of burial." There are two Bulls from the 
the same Pope worthy of notice (ib. p. 333) ; — (a) grants perfect immu- 
nity from danger to those who, either by themselves or with their goods, 
shall seek refuge in the houees of the Templars — {6) ^ants confirmation 
of the liberties, privileges, &c., conferred on them by Kings and Princes. 
There is another Bull from Alexander IV., in which he orders " that no 
confraternity take precedence of the Knights of the Temple, when once 
in (he year they collect alms in ihu parish churches." From these records 
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they appear to have been & military, religious, and partly a mendicant 
ar<ur. From the return made by Wogan, the Knights Templars ap- 
pear to have had revenues out of the followinffjplaceB : — Co. Eildare — 
Naaa, Eathbride; Co. Meath — Villa Reginsldi, Hilton, Hoggebretteston, 
Villa de Hankyneaton; Co. Louth — Portlyneran, MoUnery, Gernoun' 
eston, Eylsaran, Eylmedymock, Kylpatryk, Droatroyl, Kyltanelaghl, 
Cremartyn; Co. Dublin — Sallyrothery, BalymacoriEde, Clontarf; Co. 
Waterford — Kylbary, Crok, Kylclogan, Insula justa Waterford; Co. 
Carlow — Kathronan in Fetherid; Co, Kylkenny — Ealygaveran; Limerick 
City; Co. Tipperary — Ardmoyle, Balyshythar; Co.Wexford — Kylclogao. 
]f this be a correct return, as it professes to be, it is rather hard 
to Bcoount for the absence of two places in Cork, which have always 
been considered as preceptories of the Templars, namely, Uourne 
Abbey, and the church of St. John of JTerusalem, at Cork. Archdall 
mentions both, and cites King, who mentions one William le Chaplain, 
who in 1292 was Master of the Preceptory of St. John, at Cork ; and the 
subsequent incorporation of the lands of this hospital with the Cathedral, 
for choral purposes, would appear to have been the origin of the arms 
as at present borne by this see, namely, a eroti pate», gulet, which was 
the badge ol' the knights of this ancient order. As the Knights Templars 
were introduced here by Strongbow, it is not possible that during their 
short eateer they could have ever exercised any permanent influence on the 
native population, being aliens both in race and language, neither do they 
appear from the inventories to have been possessed of much domestio 
affluence or splendour. They may have shared the rude hospitality of 
the age. We have no mention of a library, such as is to be met amongst 
the inventories of other Orders. The books mentioned are merely those 
used for the different religious offices, if we except one, *' a certain part 
of the first book of the written law," which may have been tome gloss 
on the Canon law. From the implements of agriculture mentioned they 
appear to have bestowed much care on husbandry. The names of the 
several articles in those records are expressed in the quaintest mediRval 
Latin. The meaning of some of the items are obscure, even with the 
assistance of Didot's edition of " Ducange." I have selected the Kilsaran 
inventory as being the fullest, and containing more exact particulars 
than the others. It will be observed that Archbishop Bykenore, in his 
zeal to serve his king, appears not to have been altogether unmindful of 
himself. Here we have particulars of the goods of the Templars and of 
John de Bonevill, taken into the custody of the king for certain reasons, 
of which Alexander de Bykenore, Archbishop of Dublin, lately Treasurer 
of Ireland, in his account rendered to the Exchequer, was charged, and 
which were likewise noted in the items of the nineteenth year of King 
Edward the Second, amongst the records of Hichaelmas Term. He 
was charged with 30#. for a silver chalice, 40(. for one great aatiphonary, 
10*. for a graduale, 3s. for a processional, 5 marks for two pairs of vest- 
ments, 12 marks for a black horse, 4 marks for three silver cups, and 
50a. for braten vessels for cooking, which goods and chattels were the 
property of the said Templars. The Archbishop was likewise charged 
with lO/i. for two silver vessels, which belonged to John de Bonevill, 
seized by the king, for debts which he owed to the king, on the day of 
his demise. Having examined also the rolls and memoranda aforesaid, it 
wu found that on the 3rd day of February there were in the manor of 
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the uid Templara at Kilsami, in the Co. Lontb, the goods uid ohattels 
subBcribed, viz.: — Id the ohunber of the guudUn of the said hame, one 
couch, one cmvas, uid two linen, corerletB, and a cmnopjr for the couch, 
price half a mark. Two measureB called wjtelei, worth 2«. One robe made 
of d^ed wool, worth half a mark. A robe of net work, worth do. One 
overtanic of camelyn, worth 3t. One tunic of ruiaet, it. One militaij 
doak, 6f. One pur of ooffera and five hoods, furred, each lOi. A lack 
made of a hide with a cask and bench, half a mark. One basin, one 
laratnrj, I8d, Two travelling garments, each I2d. One manuel, 6dL 
Two linen coverlets, I8d. Two ells of white Irish cloth, per elt 3<f. 
Three Umbe' fleeces, 9^. In the hall four tables with a trestell, one 
diah, four bacons and a half, 8a One caress of beef, 3i. Pour carcases of 
sheep, each 6^. One laTatory, lOi^. One flagon and a half of honej, 12tf. 
In the cellar, one peck of oatmeal, I2ii. One peck of mall, 6d, One 
peck of oats for brewing, 9d. One mazer, 3«. Two goblets, each 64. 
One WftYelling cloak, 12rf. Three do. of canvas, 1B4 Two flsketti (?), 
\id. Four joustes, or liquid measures, each Id. One handfietd (?), 3«. 
Two azee, lOd. Four penetralia, which are called awgers, 8^. One 
rock of iron, Sd. One faoe, 6d, One hammer for breaking stones, 4d. 
A t»ll for catting thorns, 2d. A large knife for cutting bread, 2d. A 
hamper of hides bound with iron, I6d. One empty cask, 63. Three 
wedges, I8d. One barrel and seven dishes of salmon, Sd. One mea- 
kune (?), it. A chest without the cover, 6d. In same chest, 10 peoka 
of oats for brewing, 2». 8d. One harrow, 2d. In the chapel, a gilt 
ehalice, one mark. Three towels for covering the altar, each 6d, Thres 
pair of vestments, 15«. Three bordures for the vestments, Od. One 
cruet of pewter, lii'. One missal, 40j. One breviare, 6 marks. A book 
containing the psalter and graduale, half a mark. One psalter, 2i. A 
certain part of the first book of the written law, 5«. A small image of 
the Biesaed Virgin of Inero and one great bell, 3*. A very small bell, Id. 
In the chamber near the chapel, one chest in which are two pecks of oats 
for brewing, each peck, 6d. In the kitchen, three brazen pots, one lOi., 
another 6s., the third 4«. Two vessels for washing the hands, each 12(2.; 
onedisb, 12<f.; another, 2d.; a gridiron, Gd.; a tripod, &d. In the bake- 
house, two furnaces, each 1 O*. ; one mescune (?), with a trough, 58; ; three 
wedges, each id. ; one hake-trough, one tub for kneading, 2*. ; one cran- 
nock of oata for brewing, 4«. in the grannery, eight crannocka of com 
in sheaves, each 40i. Two horses, one Bayard, and the palfrey of the guar- 
dian, 20a.; another horse, iron grey, 20«. Ten heifers, each 3f. One 
[Kitlage disb, 12d, Nineteen ozen, each 3«. Two carts with the irons, 
each 3<. Six rakes, each l^d. One old two- wheeled cart, I2d. Two 
spades, each 2d. Ten cows, eacfa 4i. Tea oxen, each 2t. Eight score 
sheep, each Ad. Forty-four swine, each 6d. Two bodies for the waggons, 
each 9d.; do. for the cart, Sd. One press for making cider, which does 
not act; two pairs of wheels for the waggons — one pair, 12d., another, 16d., 
a third, 5d. Seven selions and a half, each 5d. Fifty acres of com sowed, 
AOd. per acre. Which goods and chattels were valued in the form aforesaid 
in the presence of brother Hugo, guardian of the said manor, and two 
legal men, neighbours in said places, viz — Roger Gernoun and Roger 
Clerk, of Maundemleston on oath, before Benedict le Hanberge, thea 
Sheriff of Louth, and the sum of the goods, lands, churches, and 
debts, 42 li. 14i. S^d. 
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" Tempore Bykeoore ThesauTuii. Becepta de fioaia Templar 
in Hibernift, tempore Alesandri de Bykenore Tbesaurarii Hib«mi(e 
in lermino PaschB, anno re^i regis Edwardi filii Begis Edwardi primo, 
ut pfttet per rotulum indeutatum in Thewuro Sacoarii DubliDis reinft> 
n«ntem. 

" Kyldar', manerinm. De Henrico ballivo de Eathbryde slxi. de 
debitie in quibne Tem[darii tenebantnr die captionis eomndem de eodent 
■ Henrico xxTi«. de eisdem debilis auis per fratrem Heoricum de U 
Forde. 

'^Syltaran, manerinm. De Adamo vicario de EylmedTmolc xb*. 
XTiii*. iiid. de exilibua ballivi de Eilsatan per Bobertam Uadove — de 
eodem Adsmo ciT«. Vmd. de eisdem exitibos per euadem Robertum. 

"Midia, tuanerium. De Boberto le Waleys proposito villffl Beginaldi 
Ixixf. viiifl. oi. de redditn ejusdem ballivi, de eodem redditu ii«. viid. 
per eundem Bobertum. 

Uriel, ecclesia. De Willielmo le Walejs et soclii bum iiii/tlx«. de 
decimis eccleeite de Molaner;. 

" Dublin', manerium, De arreragiis redditua Henrici de APaleton in 
Dublinia x *. per Monial de Hoggee, de Adamo Meuriojk de Ball^ro- 
thery z (. de redditu suo termino Faschie, de redditu T^DapIarlorum in 
comiUtu Dubliaiffi 1 : vi d. per Raodulf Dandy. 

" Waterford, manerium. De Stephaiio Fraunceye ballivo de Kylbany 
Tii li. t\i, \d. de redditu ejusdem ballivi et antiqnis debitii i>er Bobertum 
Eiluard, de eodem Stephaoo Ixxiiii. -vd., de redditu ballivi de Crok de 
eodem Stepbano viii/t. x«. 'iviid. ob. De redditu et aliia ezitibua ballivi 
de £ylclogau, 

" Dublin', manerium. De Jordaao Banagh et Aluredo ballivia de 
Balymacorisde de bladia ibidem venditia et aliia esitibua xliiiif. -vd. De 
eiadem Jordano et Awlredo balUvis ibidem de bladia ibidem veuditia «t 
atiis exitibua xU. ix.d. 

" JTritl, eccleeia. De Nicolao de Dromcath iiii^i prodeoimia quai emit 
deTemplariia in comitstu Uriel in autampno r^ni regia xxxvj. fiumma 
lix/t. xix(. Item in termino Sancti Uicbtelia anno regni regia aopradicti 
■eoundo. 

"Midia, manerium. De redditu villee Beginaldi iiiiA', yiut. per 
Bobertum le WaJeya propositum. 

" Urial. De bonis Tempiariornm xli. per Nicolaum de Dromcath. 
Smoma xiiii/t. viiid. Item in termino Sancti Hillarii anno eupradieto. 

" Lymtricum, civitas. De bonia Templariorum iiiif. per Bobertum 
de Trym. 

" Cattrlough, Watvrford, Kyliar, maneria, De bonis Templariorum 
ix/t. per fratrem Tbomam de Lyndesye et Johsnnem de Egge. Ki/ldat', 
manermm. De redditu de Bathbryde xU. per Henricum dericum. 

" Ifatt, De bonis Templariorum apud la Naaa vit. per Bobertum le 
Foreman. 

" lTri*l, ecdeaia. De exitibua eccleaiie de Gernouneston xxt. per 
fratrem Thomffi le Ljndeseye, de redditu de Kylsaran iiiij. per eundem 
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fr&tretn Thomun. Bummk xii/i. xiiiit. Item ia termino Pasulic anno 
enpndicto. 

" CaUriough, manerium. De exitiboa ternrum predictuum Tern- 

gUrioTUm apud Rathronan in Fotherld cTi«. I'aid. per Frumnndnm le 
run. De eodein Frumando iXi. in bonis predictorum Templariorum 
sibi venditiB. 

" WaUrforA, manerinm. Be reddim de Eylbarry imr*'. per Ste- 
phannm Fraunceys. Summa ziii^i. Item in tennino Banctw Trinitatis 
anno Rnpradicto. 

" Wattrford, manerium. liti exitibus bonorum TempUrlorum apad 
le Croc iiii/i. per Robertum Ailward. 

" Kylkmny, ecclesia. De exitibus bononim Templarionini apnd Baly- 

faveran xxn«. viiid. per Willielmum tilium HngDois, SutnmacTi*. viiit/. 
tem in termiiio Sancti Michielis anno regni regis supradicti tercio. Item 
in termino Sancti Siliarii proximo lequenti. 

" CaUriough, manerium. De exitibus terramm Templariorum apnd 
Rathronan in Fotheryd cvia. vuid. per Frumundum le Brun. 

" Lymtrieum, ciyitaa. De bonis Templariorum iiiif. per Robertum le 
Irjm. Summa ox*, viiii^ Item in termino Paschie proximo sequenti. 

"Midia, manerium. De redditu de Hilton tmr*'. per Tbomam Page. 
De exitibus ecclesiie de Porilyneran tmr^. per Hngoaem de Clynton. 

" (7r»«t ecclesia. De exitibus ecdesiaram de Kylmadymolc et Kylpatryk 
xrib'. vi*. viiii^ per Adam Vicarium de Eylmadymok et Robertum cleri' 
cum de eadem, de exitibus ecclesiarum de Kylsaran et Drostroyl xx li. per 
Nioolaum deDromcatb, de exitibus ecclesise de Gernouneston cti*. viiiif. 
per RogerumGernoun,de exitibus ecclesiffidePortlyneranvii/i. vis. Tiiid. 
per Stephanum Qernoun, de exitibus ecclesiarum TemplaTJornm in comi- 
tatu Uriel xxxiiii. per Walterum Donedale vicarium. 

" Uriel, manerium. De redditu de Kylsaran Ixxiii*. iiiiii per Adam 
Fnlehawe et Adam Johannis. 

"Midia, manerium. De arreragiis redditug de Hoggebretteston 
xiii<. iiii d. per Galfridum de Bret de Tulok. 

"Midia, manerium. De redditu Yillee Seginaldi viii/t. viiis. id. ob. 
par Johannem Hasard, de eodem redditu iii'. iiii d. per enndem Jobannem. 
Stunma c /*. xii t. ii d. ob. Item in termino Sancti Triuitatia proximo 
aequenti. 

" Vritl, ecclesia. De firms ecclesin de Uolanery ix/k yit, yiiid. per 
Stepbanum Gemoun, de firma ecclesiarum de Eyltanelaght et Cremartyn 
liiiA iiiiif. per eundem Stephanum. 

*' Silkamy, ecclesia. De exitibus bonorum Templariorum apnd Bal;- 
gaTerao x.mr". per Willielmum filium Hugoois. 

" DuBlinia, manerium. De exitibus manerii de Clontarf xlviii li. per 
Walteram de Thombury Cancellarium HibemiK. Summa Ixvi/t. xiii«. 
iiiiii^ Item in termino Michelis anno regni regis Edwardi supradicti, 
quarto. 

" Midia, manerium. De Johanna Hasard iiii li. r*. viii d.oh. de redditu 
ville Reginaldi, patet videlicet iii li. t t. viii d. ob. In termino Sancti 
Hillarii — Micbtelis. In termino Paschn proximo sequenti. 

" Midia, manerium. De Tboma Man t mr". de redditu de Hilton, de 
redditu villK Reginald! iiii li t i. viii. d ob. per Johannem Hasard. Sum- 
ma vii li. xii *. iiii d. ob. Item in termino Trinitatis anno regni regis 
Edwardi supradicti quarto. 
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" Silktnny, eccleaia. De exitihna bonorum Templsrioram apud Baly- 
gftvsnn, per Willielmum filium Hugoiiis. Samma viii li, Kummft tota- 
lis usque buougquB ociiii cciii"xviiii li. xiiii ». vii d. ob. Item io termini) 
Sancti Hichielis proximo Hquenti, ridelicet anno regni regis supradicti 
quinto. 

" ^ylimn}/, manerium. De teneutibus Templarioruiu in libertate 
Kylkennie viii «. viii i. de arter^iis redditua lui per Edwardum da 



"KyUar, mauerium. De Henrico bullira de Ratbbride lx<. iiiiif. 
de debitis ia quibua fratribus militum Templi tenebatur die captionis 
eornndtm. Summa Izis >. Item in termina sancti Hillarii proximo m- 
qnenti, videlicet anno regni regis supradiuti qninto. 

" Zsmerimm, eivitas. De bonis Templariorum riii s. per Robertum 
de Trym. 

" Midia, manerium. De redditn TtWm Reginaldt iiii/t. ti*. ui. oh. 
per Johasnem Hazard. Summa iiiifi. xiiiif. iid. oh. Item ia termino 
Paachte proximo sequent! . 

" JFofm/ori, manerium. De arreragiis redditus Insula jnzta Water- 
ford zl t. per Henricum Cantok, de bonis Templariorum Tenditis apud 
Waterford t1 s. y'xd. per Stephanum Fraunceya. Summa xlvit. Vid. 
Item in termino SancU Trinitatis proximo sequent!. 

" Waterford, manerium. De exitibuB mansriarum del Crok et XyU 
barry viii li. vii »■ ix d. per ballivas ibidem, per Nicolaum de Balsoote. 

" Midia, manerium. De redditu villte Seginaldi iiii li. t a. vii d. per 
Jobannem Hazard. 

" Typtrary, ecclesia. De exitibus ecclesiamm de Ardmoyle et Baly- 
shy thar xiii li. per Bicardum de Wodehouse. Summa xxv U. xiii «. iiii d. 
Item in termino Sancti Micbielis anno regni regis Eduardi supradicti 
sexto. 

" 7F«y«', manerinm. DearreragiiGredditasquorundam tenementorum 
qui nuper fuemnt Templarioram in oomitatu Weys' xiiii t. per Philippum 
Furlang, de arreragiis redditua quorundam teneraentorum qoee nuper 
fuerunt Templariorum in comitatu Weye' xvii i. vi i. per Edmundum 
Hunne. 

" Lymfrieittm, <»vitas. De boois Templariorum iiii s. per Bobertum 
deTrym. Snmmaxxzv«. vid. Item in termino SaacCi Hillarii proximo 
seqaentL 

" W«]/t', manerium. Be exitibus maneriideEyldogan xx/t. per Ba- 
dulphum Hore et Bobertum SpaygTie Summa patet. Item iu termino 
Fascbnproximo sequent!. 

" JPeyi^, manerium. De exitibus manerii de Eyiclogan xli, per 
Badulpbum Hore et Eogerum Spaygne. 

" Sylkmny, ecclesia. De exitibus ecclesin de Balygavernan zxiiii li. 
per Willielmum fliium Hugonis. Summa xxxiiiilt. Item in termino 
Sancti Trinitatis proximo sequenti nil. Item in turmino Snncti Micbeelis 
anno regni regis Eduardi supradicti vii° 

"Midia, manerium. De redditu villte de Hankjneston zxii *. per 
Henricum le Blound de Lekeno. De redditu villte Reginald! iiii U. vi *. 
iiii ^. per Johannem Hazard, de redditu villa; Beginaldi iiii ft. vi<. vif. 
per Jobannem Hazard. Summa ix/i. xiiii <. \J.d. In termino Sancti 
Hillari proximo sequent!. 

" Lymtricium, civitaa. De boni* TempUrinrum iiii *. per Bobertvm 

ITU. iiB., Toi. iL a D 
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dflTrym. Bummt tntet iiiia. Summt toulii post aliftni. Summt toUlU 
cl It. xrii I. iii d. cib. Summa smnrnftrum cccc It. xi (. xi i." 

The Rev. James Graves laid before the meeting a 
transcript of a document in the Evidence Chamber, Kil- 
kenny Castle, being a list, written on vellum, of the names 
returned in 1644, by the Judges, from each county in 
Ireland, from which one in each shire was to be "pricked" 
as Sheriff for the ensuing year. An asterisk placed before 
one of them in each county, showed which name had 
been selected for the Shrievalty respectively, and the first 
name waa seldom that selected : — 

" HiftuM . . . Noik eor' qui p Prenobiles Viroi Jobafi Bor- 
lue Militf &, UenricQ Titobbarne Militf, Do- 
mifi Justiciar' haius Begni Hibnie, Noiant' 
Ticecomit' eepat comitat* einsd Eegni {> boc 
anno teqnent' vizt. Anno Dni nfi Begia Caroli 
Ticesimo, annoq^ Dni Uiihno Sexcentiisimo Qiu- 
drageaiimo Quarto. 



'Dabliu . . 


. Jolwnnea H07 mi]f. 
*Rob?tna Kennedy »?. 
Wiffinrai BUI v. 


'Witklo. . . 


. *WittimM Uiher milf. 
Joli&BU F116 aF, 
ffraacUcuB Dade aF. 


'KiUue . . 


. Kobertui Weldon aF. 
•Thoma. Weldon ar. 
Johea Newman a?. 


'Wtitoid. . 


. Johannes EtchiDgham aF. 
EdFua Chiceater a?. 
*HenricaB Mastersoa aF. 


'Cth«rUgh , 


. *Brian Eavanagh aF. 
HenricuB Warren ^. 
Edmondus Butler Baronett' 


' Eilkeim; . . 
Begi. . . . 


. PatriciOB Wymea milf. 

•OIliTerus Wheeler a?. 

Wilhia Alfrey aF. 
. WittmuB Cotley milf . 

•Georgiua R. aF. 

Johann Sherlocke milf. 


Eigm . . . 


. Wi&us Gilbert milf. 
JolleB Piggott ar. 
•Barnabas Doine aF. 


Waterford . 


. IWollus OBborne milf. 
•Pierceua Smyth milf. 
Hugo Croaker aF. 
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•■Tipfi^ . . 


. Wifias ffenton mi]f. 




•Thomaa Meredith milf. 




Wittmus Feaalie af. 


" Limeriohe . . 


Georgius Courtney af. 




Johes Browne mUf . 




•Henriom Harte a?. 


"Clare . . . 


. GeorginH Colpea af. 




*Wiihi8 Brigdall af. 




Hofttua Starckie aF. 


" Corke . . . 


. Bobtna Tent aF. 




Henricaa Delane aT. 




*Thoma« Daunte af. 


"Kerry . . . 


. Johea BlenerhaBsett ar. 




«Edrus Blenerhassett b7. 




Jenkin Conway aS, 


" Westmeath . 


. *Thoma8 WilBon af. 




Georgiua Qibba af. 




ChriatopheruB Hawfen. 


"Longford , . 






♦Patricius fibxe w". 




Johee Kennedy il. 


" Roecomaa . . 


. RottuB Ormeabie af. 




*Richn8 Lane af. 




Eichua 8t George af. 


" Leytrim . . 


. KobtuB Parcke af. 




*JacobnB Ringe af. 




Wittua Parcke af . 


"Mayo . . . 


. *GeorgiaB St Georae af. 




[iiMilPawlett. 




Gregory Nolan af. 


'Sligoe . . . 


. Thomaa Crofton af. 




Wittua Crofton af. 




^Keane O'Hara af . 


"Gftllwaie . . 


. Johei Tumor af. 




*JohanneB Morgan af. 




Rofitua Scott af. 


'Midd' . . , 


. 'Dndly LoftuB mUf. 




RofctuB Lill ax. 




Thomas Aahe af . 


'CaTa"n . . . 


. *Arthur Cullinn, af. 




WiBua Moore af. 




Georgiua Launder af. 


' fferiDuiagh 


. ♦Brian Stapleton af. 




WiHmuB Hamilton af. 




Johea Cole af. 


' Donnegftll . . 


. WiHus Simple mUf. 




Thomaa ffairefax af. 




*Henricua Brookea af. 
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" Tirone .... Andle; Mervin •?. 

*Thomu Newborougfa gF. 

JohutDM Sand«noD »i, 
'• LoTid .... Worilej BolMn *F. 

*Se«fowle GibioQ ap. 

ffranciflcnB Moore ai. 
" Downe .... 'JohstineB Echelin af. 

PktricioB SftUage ah 

Bernud Wade *f. 
" Antrim ■ . . *Rogerua Langford miir. 

Joftea Dallwaie if. 

Jobannes Michell ai'. 
" Armagh Henricua Smith a?. 

*Wiftmiu Brumloe milf . 

Tubias Point! aF. 
" MoD^ban . . «BriBn Bupleton af. 

Waiter Cope af. 

Biohui Willooghbie af. 

" R. Bolton, Oan.' 
"Gb: Shuelkt.' 
"Sa: Matabt.' 
" j as. donsllak.* 
*' Oerrabs Lowtbbr."* 

Mr. W. F. WakemaD, EnnUkillen. presented a rubbing 
and tranecript of the inscription, in raised Roman letters, 
on a cross, in the churchyard of Kilskerry, Co. Tyrone, 
which he considered would be deemed of considerable 
interest in connexion with the pedigree of a branch of the 
O'Neills. The inscription waa as follows: — 

HBRK LTZTH 

THl 

BODT 

OF H* CON MAC TUB 

LOGB O ONEIL MAC. SB 

AKOQ 

W. BB 

EOK 

U? SHARE 

0DB1ID3 EARL OF 

TYROm & 21 OF 

BIB CBILDREK. HBE 

DTED MAT TBE 29, 

1728, AGED 86. 



' Lord Cliaiicellor. 

' Sir George Shurl^y, Cliief Justice 
Ein|i:'« Bench. 
' Samuel Haynrt, Jusliie Com, Plea*. 



* Jamei Donellin, Jualtce Couuiion 
Picas. 

' Oerrard LowtliGr, Chief Juatice Com* 

moD Pleu. 
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Mr. Graves had submitted this inacription to Mr. Thomas 
O'Gorman, one of their Associates who had contributed 
a paper on the family history of the O'Neills. He ex. 
pressed himself much interested by it, but stated he did not 
consider that it in any way affected the statements lately 
made heretofore in the Association's "Journal" respecting 
the descendants of Hugh, Earl of Tyrone, as he looked 
upon it as belonging to a different branch of the family, 
viz., that of the celebrated John O'Neill, who was The 
O'Neill during a portion of the reign of Elizabeth. He 
went on to say, " 1 ground my views on the curious words 
SHANE ODEHUB, which I take to be an Anglicised way of 
writing 'Shane an Diomais' commonly translated 'John the 
Proud.' If this be correct, and I think it is very likely 
to be so, the descent would stand thus — Con, son of Tur> 
lough O'Neil, son of Shane Oge, son of Brian, son of 
Shane an Diomais, Earl of 'i^rone. Now Shane an 
Diomus, although not the eldest son, according to 
Moryson (vol. 1, p. 13, 2nd ed.), of Con, the first Earl 
of Tyrone, was yet hia successor in his Irish Chieftainship. 
Con, from some dislike to his other sons, had the re- 
mainder to his English title confirmed to his son, or his 
reputed son, Matthew — who, however, was never acknow- 
ledged by Shane as an O'Neill at all — so that the inscrip- 
tion, which of course followed the views of the family, 
may not be very far wrong in styling John the Proud — 
Earl of Tyrone. I have failed to identify Brian (Breon), 
the son of the Shane of the inscription, with any of the 
sons of Shane an Diomais. Four of his legitimate sons 
are mentioned in history, viz., Art and Henry in the Four 
Masters, Con and Turlough in Moryson, vol. 1, p. 15. 
There is an illegitimate one also mentioned in the Four 
Masters — Hugh na Gavelock, who was hanged for treason, 
by hia namesake, the great Earl, and I am strongly inclined 
to think that the Kilskeery tombstone commemorates the 
descendant of another illegitimate son Brian, as from Shane's 
character he is likely to have had more than one. I con- 
sider, therefore, that it belongs to an illegitimate son of 
Shane the Proud, and I believe my supposition is right, 
as I find that Hugh of the Fetters, hung by the great 
Hugh O'Neill, had a brother named Brian, a descendant of 
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whom I am pretty sure waa commemorated by the old 
tombstoDe. The family still exists in the district, bat re- 
duced to the lowest grade." 

Mr. John P. Preudergast, Barrister>at-law, presented 
a transcript of a letter ii'om the Council of State, to " the 
CommissioDers for the affidrs of Ireland," in 1656, reciting 
a petition of one of the younger sons of Luke, Earl of 
Fing^ to be restored to a smaS estate of his confiscated 
in tne County of Meath. Referring to the manuscript 
account of the Langton family of Kilkenny, edited by Mr. 
Prim, in the Association's "Journal" for April, 1864, 
which gave a narrative by Nicholas FitzMichael langton, 
of his capture by Moorish pirates and captivity in Salle, 
in the year 1649, the document now presented by Mr. 
Prendergast served to show that such a fate was not un- 
frequently experienced by Irishmen at the time. 

Letttr from tha CouncU of State to the Commi»»ioH«rt for the Affairi of 
Ireland. 

•'2\et October, 1666. 
" Mr LoBDS, 

" Edw' Pluoket, one of the jounger sona or Luke Earle of Fingall 
in Ireland baviDg by Fetition to Hi* Highnesa aet forth that there being a 
■mall estate in landa called Brombarach and Caslaghton &o. in the Co. 
ofHeath of the yearly valae of about £100 settled on him by his father 
in his lifetime, bee was shortly after his ffather'a death (which he 
alledgetb to be in the year 1635) the Petitioner being then in his mino- 
rity, sent by his ffriends to travel in fibraigne parts (for bis education) 
where he continued about 9 or 10 years, and being on bis return towards 
England was taken by the Turks and carried to Salley, where he re- 
mained in captivity five years, and about January last arrived in England 
having not been in Ireland since bis travels and captivity. And there- 
fore expresses his hope that hie estate so settled on bim shall not be 
adjudged lyable to forfeiture or sale. His Highness and the Counoell in 
consideration hereof have thought fitt to referr it to your Lopps to 
examine the Petit" tytle to the a'' estate, and if you eball £nde the same 
to be as is before set forth then you are desired and are hereby aatborized 
to cause poBsesfiton thereof to be forthwith delivered unto him. 

" Signed in the name and on behalfe 
of the Gouncell. 

"H. Lawrmck, Freiidmt." 
" iFhitthall, 21 Oe^., 1656." 

Mr. Graves laid before the meeting a tract, presented 
by Samuel Ferguson, Esq., LL. D., entitled '* Oghamica," 
being a re-priot of that gentleman's paper on the Ogham 
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Monuments in their Museum and the County of Kilkenny, 
read at the last meeting of the Association and publiahud 
in the last number of their " Journal." The distinctive 
feature of the re-print was an illustration, by means of two 
photographs, of the Dunbel Ogham stones. On both of 
these photographs Dr. Ferguson relied as proof of the cor- 
rectness of his readings of the inscriptions, in the rendering 
of which Mr. R. R. Brash, in a paper read at the same 
meeting of the Association, had differed from him. 

Mr. Brash also made the following communication to 
the Association : — 

'* During the last fortnight I have made a discovery of two Ogham 
inscriptions, hitherto nnnoticed, both in the County of Cork, and in the 
same locality; one of them had formed ooe of the covering stones of a 
cistvaen; it is 8^ feet long, and has an inscription in fioe preservatioo, 
over S^ feet in length, and perfectly legible. The second is tn ft^, one 
of two noble pUiar-stoQes standing at the comers of a rectangular-shaped 
mound, 7 feet above ground; it has an inscription, much weather-worn, 
but every letter traceable except one — a vowel, which is not perfect. 
The bottom of the cistvaen contained black earth and charcoal ; pieces of 
a fictile vessel were also found in 



The following papers were contributed :- 



LOCA PATRICIA NA.— No. I. KILLEEN COEHAC. 

BY THE REV. JOHH FRASCI3 8HEABUAN. 

AhU) bo many Archteological discoveries made up to the 
year 1860, it may appear unaccountable that the ancient 
Cemetery of Killeen Cormac had been neglected, and 
the venerable remans of extreme antiquity still existing 
there had been uninvestigated. Mr. Thomas O'Connor, to 
whom, under the Ordnance Survey, these parts of Eildare 
and Wicklow bad been assigned for archeeological research, 
appears never to have been at Eilleen Cormac ; its name 
does indeed occur in some one of his letters preserved 
among the Ordnance Survey records, but he writes of it 
rather as a place he has heard of than explored. In the 
autumn of 1860, when I first visited Killeen, the vene- 
rable air of antiquity lingering about the place deeply im- 
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pressed me. 1 savr the Ogham pillar stones, and heard too, 
for the first time, the curious legend recorded in this paper. 
I expected, however, to have found some notice of the 
locality in the County " Survey" of Kildare, so that my in- 
terest in the history of the place was not as lively as it be- 
came when I found that it fell to my lot to be the fortunate 
discoverer of interesting remains of antiquity hitherto un- 
noticed and uninvestigated. 

Being, again, at Killeeu Cormae in October 1860, the 
evening was showery with intervals of bright sunshine, and 
looking at these monuments, the hitherto unnoticed Ro- 
man letters filled with water and glistening under the slant 
rays of the declining eun enabled me to read the Latin 
epigraph — iv vebe dbvvjdes. 

At that time I had been reading over the account of the 
mission of St. Patrick in this part of Leinater in Dr. Lani- 
gan's " Ecclesiastical History," and of the personages con- 
nected with him in his labours. The idea at once suggested 
itself that Killeen Cormae was a Patrician locality, and that 
I was looking, perhaps, on the tomb of his follower and 
friend, the Druid Dubthach Mac Ua Lugair. At that time 
I had no data for this opinion except what I had gleaned 
from Lanigan, and in the recently published " Lectures" of 
Professor O'Curry. These, with the inscription then dis- 
covered, led per saltern to a conclusion which subsequent 
investigations, made on true archseological and philological 
grounds, proved to be correct and well-founded. At the 
suggestion of Dr. Samuel Ferguson, I had the honor to 
report this discovery to the Members of the Royal Irish 
Academy in a paper read before them May 22nd, 1865. 
In 1868, a more detailed account, embracing all that had 
been discovered to that date, was given in the June num- 
ber of the " Irish Ecclesiastical Record." 

Keeping the subject still in view, I have since then 
gleaned much more information, gathered from the re- 
searches of Dr. Ferguson, Dr. Whitley Stokes, and particu- 
larly from ancient MS. authorities generously placed at 
my disposal by Mr. William M. Ilennessy, M. R. I. A. 
The results are embodied in this essay. 

Killeen Cormae lies three miles S. West of Danlavin, 
County Wicklow, -midway between that town and Bally- 
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tore, in the townland of Colbinstown, a detached portion 
of the pariah of Davidatown, Barony of E. Nam^h and Re- 
ban, County Eildare. In the one inch Ordnnnce Hap of 
Eildare, No. 129, a rath or moat-like eleTation ia shown; 
on the six inch Map, No. 32, a small circle surrounded with 
trees is engraved, but in neither instance is the name of the 
place thus marked given. In Kawson's Map, in his " Survey 
of Kildare," it ia noticed, and the name is written " Killeen- 
cormuck;" in the map attached to the Wicklow " Survey," 
the place is marked " Kilcormuck." The site of this old ce- 
metery ia in a valley of the most picturesque character ; the 
River Greiae flows through it, separating at Killeen Corraac 
the counties of Kildare and Wicklow, and the dioceses of 
Leighlin and Glendalach. In tiiia valley also, are many iao- 
lated mounds or eskars, retaining names connected with the 
legends and history of the locality. On the left bank of the 
Greiae, in the parish of Ballynure, is a long escar called 
" Bullock hill ;" on the opposite bank of the stream, on the 
Eildare side, is another escar called " Cnocbunnian ;"' to 
the west of this is another elevation, the highest of the 
group ; on its summit is a rath of large proportiona, at its 
base flows a small rivulet known as the " Scrugh&n" i. e. the 
atreamiet, which joins the Greise west of Killeen. This hill 
is called " Rathownbeg," Raic abhain be5, i.e. the Kath 
of the little river. Between this and Kiiockbunnian is 
another escar of oval shape, measuring in circumference 
230 paces ; its major axis lies nearly north and south ; the 
southern end ia the highest, and ia fashioned into a tumu- 
lus, the sides of which show the remains of three terraces. 
The first terrace on the ground line was carried around 
the whole escar ; the second and third can be traced on 
the south-western side of the mound ; the whole enclosure 
is occupied with graves, and on the summit is an oblong 
depression, the site of the primitive church. A quantity 
of large stones lying scattered about plainly indicate the 
former existence of some structure of primitive design and 
architecture. This (see Plate facing this page) is Killeen 
Cormac. 

' Cnoo bunian, the hill of the cow or Compare the forty-Gut chapter oF the life 

heifer (bo. gen. boin), hu perhipi soinr of St. Abban, Colgui's " Act* Sancto- 

referenea to a lost portioa of the legend. rura," p. 619. 

ira BER., TOii. n. 2 X 
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The terraces are novr in a very ruinous state, but suf- 
ficent indications remain to discover their original design 
and mode of construction. On the south-east sid the 
middle terrace is better preserved ; it is faced with cyclo- 
pian slabs set acrainst the bank forming the terrace, so 
that before the effects of time, and the still more destruc- 
tive agency of the grave-diggers effected their dilapidation, 
the entire structure, triple-terraced and crowned by a pri- 
mitive church, must have presented an imposing appear- 
ance, an idea of which may be realized from the immense 
stones — fragments of ancient crosses — pillar-stones of pon- 
derous size and appearance — placed around the lowest ter- 
race, which, with the remains of the cyclopian walls of the 
terraces, give to Killeen Cormac an appearance of antiquity 
which it is very difficult to describe. 

Between the cemetery and Cnocbunnian there are some 
indications of a square structure, in the centre of which are 
the remains of a circular building ; there is no appear- 
ance of stones above the surface. A slight grassy eleva- 
tion marks most distinctly the ground plan of the building. 
As the place is soft and boggy it is easy to account for the 
disappearance of the more solid parts of the structure, which 
were probably some domestic or conventual building con- 
nected with the church. Killeen Cormac was, before the 
introduction of Christianity, used as a place of Pagan se- 
pulture, unmistakable signs of which are disclosed in the 
formation of the terraces. On the east side of the middle 
terrace a stone remains in situ (see woodcut, p. 343), it is 
about three feet high, and it appears to have been one of the 
jambs of a door or opening leading to a central cave under 
the tumulus. The side of the stone is grooved, and its 
opposite jamb was made in the same manner, so as to let 
in a thin slab to close the external entrance. The pillar- 
stones, some with Ogham inscriptions, placed at intervals 
around the base of the tumulus, and the subterranean 
chambers in the interior, present all the characteristics of 
the sepulchral tumuli on the Boyne, and in other well 
known localities. About 1830, Killeen Cormac was en- 
closed with a stone wall, and trees were planted about the 
mound — tliey add a phase of beauty peculiarly their own, 
their shadows cast a sombre shade quite in harmony with 
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the venerable relics of antiquity of which they are the 
guardians. 

Within the enclosures lying on the terraces are some in- 
scribed pillar-stones with Ogham inscriptions ; one of these 



is bilingual, with a Latin epigraph and an Ogham inscrip- 
tion. A companion pillar-stone has at its top extremity 
a very antique incised bust of the Redeemer. A third has 
a well defined Ogham inscription carried around its top and 
sides. There are also some other pillars with short cryptic 
Ogham inscriptions, and some of the slabs in the terraces 
have undefined Ogham scores on the edges. On the lowest 
side of the mound there is another pillar-stone, on its top 
surface there is a mark supposed to represent a hound's 
paw. Excavations were made around this stone to seek for 
Ogham digits, but none appear to have been inscribed in 
it As this stone is the subject of a veir curious legend, 
it deserves some recognition. Local tradition, with a view 
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perhaps to account for the name of this cemetery, tells that 
this stone marks the grave of " Cormac King of Munster." 
He was borne to this cemetery by a team of bullocks 
which were allowed to follow their own instincts in bear- 
ing to his grave the body of Cormac, for the possession of 
which rival claims were made. Ancient Irish ha^ology 
records, many instances of this kind as a mode of settling 
disputes regarding sepulture ; stratagems of this nature 
are to be' found related even in Continental hagiography. 
This tradition, though it does not state the period or circum- 
stances of Cormac's death, avers that he was carried from 
along distant place to Ballynure from the direction of Timo- 
lin ; and that when the team reached the " Doon" of Bally- 
nure the bullocks were overcome by thirst, they " pawed" 
the ground, from which 4ssued a spring of water. Another 
version states that the teamster struck his goad into the 
earth, whereupon a stream of water gushed up, which flows 
on the side of the road, and is still used as a drinking place 
for the herds depastured on the Doon of Ballynure. The 
bullocks, having drunk the water thus provicled, travelled 
on till they came to " Bullock-hill" opposite the cemetery ; 
at this place they stood, and refused to proceed farther. 
From this it was apparent that Killeen was to be the last 
resting place of Cormac. The team of bullocks having 
crossed the stream and left the body for burial in the 
cemeten', they returned honjewards across the marsh be- 
tween the cemetery and Bullock-hill, and while crossing 
over the Greise they were engulphed in the water of the 
river, and were never afterwards discovered. Another, 
the more confused version of the legend, places a hound on 
the team with the corpse ; when it stoped at Bullock-hill 
the hound jumped accrosa the river to the cemetery, and 
alighting on the top of the pillar-stone, impressed the mark 
of nis paw, thus indicating the precise spot where Cormac 
was to be laid. A third version gives an additional em- 
bellishment, and makes the hound to jump for the top of 
" Cnocadhow," a hill more than a mile south-west of Kil- 
leen Cormac. 

This curious legend of the bullocks coincides with a 
imilar story in the life of St Abban Mac Ua Cormac in 
the "Acta Sanctorum" of Colgan, March 16, Cap. XLr., p. 
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619. It is there related that a heifer which had berai 
hopelessly sterile, had through the blessing of St. Abban, 
two bull calves, conceriiing which the Saint made some 
predictions. 

In Chapter xlv. p. 620, the writer of St. Abban's 
Life having spoken of the numerous miracles which he 
performed, says, " Nevertheless, we desire to write some 
brief details of his decease, and how bis holy remains were 
deposited in the earth. Wherefore on a certain day, when 
the time of his passage to the Heavenly Kingdom was at 
hand, calling together some of his brethren he mentioned 
to them the day of bis departure. The Freepositus 
[Provost] of his monastery, who was also the procurator 
of every requisite in-doors and outside, was bom in the 
town of Ceall Abain which is the territory of the North 
Leinstermen, and which was the first place St Abban 
founded in the land of the Leinstennen ; to this Prsepo- 
situs alone he disclosed the precise hour of his dissolution. 
That very same moment the Provost determined to steal 
away the blessed body of the holy man, and to bring it, if 
he possibly could, to his own town ; he sent messengers to 
his native place, in order that his own people should 
collect together the North Leinstermen to come to meet 
him at the appointed day, and by the road on which 
these messengers would determine. These orders they 
obeyed with alacrity, but as the Provost had the oxen, which 
we mentioned before, in his charge, because these were 
for the use of the monastery, as the Saint prophesied 
of them before they were born, they were like monks, 
nor was any necessity to urge them to work, as they them- 
selves willingly and meekly obeyed, so that the Holy Father 
and the brethren loved them much. The Provost placed 
these oxen beside the wagon in the assigned place on the 
night on which the Holy Father foretold his departure for 
Heaven ; and the Angels on that night were seen visiting 
the man of God. The Provost, knowing from the lips of 
the Saint the precise hour of his departure, ordered all the 
brethren to retire to rest for some time, except his own 
accomplices who were cognisant of his plans, awaiting a 
while quietly till the holy brotherhood had retired. The 
soul of the Holy Father immediately ascended among the 
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angelic quoirs to the Heavenly Kingdom. Tlie Provost 
forthwith, with hia friends, carried away from the moDas- 
tery the sacred hody, and placed it on tlie wagon with the 
aforesaid oxen yoked thereto, which, aware of the precious 
burthen they carried, began their journey with the at- 
tendants. Then the angelic array descended from Heaven, 
singing sweetly around the corpse ; and lights like the rays 
of the orient sun, or when he sets in serenity, shining from 
them, iUuminated the whole way. They continued thus 
until the venerable remains were placed in the grave, while 
the leaders of the procession walked with quickened paces 
under the influence of the Angelic light. 

Cap. XLVi. " When the brotherhood arose after some 
repose they went to the place where they left the wily 
Provost ; not having found him there, they then placed 
guards on all the gates of the cloisters, and it was only then 
that they learned that the Provost had carried away, by 
stealth, the remains of the Abbot to his own town. With 
weeping and wfuling, and violent ringing of bells the towns- 
men were gathered together ; and when the sad intelli- 
gence of their Abbot was known to them the whole city 
was plunged in grief The people and the clergy were the 
more distressed because his body was stolen away from 
them, than that he departed from this world, as they doubted 
not that they should be delivered from every evil, and that 
they should be enriched with every good, and that they 
should obtain the wished for favours before the relics of so 
great a man, as they were delivered by him while he lived 
among them. Taking counsel together, they disperse a 
number of couriers in different directions to South Leinster, 
to induce them to follow their patron, and to strive for the 
recovery of his remains. Forthwith the populace, taking 
up their arms, go with the brethren to fight for their Saint, 
and each in hia own locality, on learning the dreadful deed, 
goes forth without delay after their countrymen. A great 
crowd being thus collected from every &ide, they formed a 
large army, and went with avidity to bring back the re- 
mains to the place whence they had been removed. At 
the same time the people of the other city, with the army 
of North Leinster, gather together ; they were more 
in numbers, and better armed than the men of South 
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Leinster. The holy monks, the clerics, and the good 
and wise men on both sides seeing that great danger was 
imminent, ordered both parties to remain quiet, and the 
corpse to be detained and placed between them, to effect, 
if possible, some means of reconciliation ; disputing one 
with the other, it was impossible to bring them into terms. 
The North Leinster army asserted ' This Saint erected our 
city, took us, his first people in this territory, under bis 
protection, and we have accepted him for ever as our pa- 
tron ; and our wives, our sons, and our daughters, our 
slaves, and our handmaids, even to our children, hope in 
him in every necessity, and we are determined to die be- 
fore we deliver him.' The people of the town of Maghar- 
noidhe, with the South Leinstermen, spoke thus: — 'This 
holy man was sent to us by God, he lived many years 
amongst us, and founded many monasteries and churches 
in our country. He is our Saint and venerated father ; he 
built our town, and after many miracles wrought among 
us he was taken away to the Lord. We hope to be always 
assisted through him ; and know ye that we shall rather 
consign ourselves to death before we shall return without 
him.' At this speech the wrath of the leaders and armies 
on both sides was inflamed, and lashed into fuir ; they 
commenced to vituperate and contend against each other. 
Then the monks and clerics, to whom armed contention 
was unlawful, went apart, weeping and wailing ; they 
cried aloud, ' Alas ! Alas I O Lord God, why dost Thou 
permit this wretched slaughter of so many noble souls on 
account of the corpse of thy servant, who, while alive, was 
the means of preventing much bloodshed and wars.' The 
armed ranks were about to engage each other, urged on by 
dire hostility, going with impetuosity to enter into deadly 
strife to fight for the corpse. O ! wonderful and exceed- 
ingly great miracle worked by God through the merits of 
the samt. Behold ! in the twinkling of an eye, two oxen 
with a wain and corpse wei}t to the North Leinstermen, 
and two oxen of the same appearance and size, with a 
similar wagon and corpse, went towards the men of South 
Leinster. Then the holy men on both sides, and all the 
others, seeing this wonder so quickly wrought, were ap- 
peased ; and full of joy, they cried out ' Behold how great. 
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how excellent are the merits of the Saint Abban before the 
Lord.' The people indeed rejoiced exceedingly, and giving 

flory and tt^nks to the Father, and the Son, and the 
[oly Ghost, prusing His Saint, returned with great joy and 
honour to their own cities ; and those who were ailing 
with various diseases were brought before the relics, and 
all were made whole. And the relics themselves with due 
honour, with canticles and hymns of praise, after solemn 
mass and obsequies were consigned with honour to the 
tomb. Cap. XLVii. But the oxen which carried the re- 
mains of their master to the sepulchre went away through 
the crowd, and three times they made a circuit around the 
grave, and then bellowing through the town rushed on to 
the neighbouring rivulets; many persons followed them, 
anxious to see what they were going to do, but the oxen 
arriving before the people came down, went into the ford at 
the stream, and henceforth they never were seen by mortal 
eyes ; and that ford was called in the Scottic tongue Qc 
Oaim cheilc, i. e. "The tbrd of the lost oxen.' Then it 
was perceived what the Saint while living said of them, 'that 
they shall not long remain with you after my decease.' " 

This wild legend' of St. Abban's burial curiously co- 
incides with that still told by the Shanachies of Killeen 
Cormac ; they evidently come from a common original, one 
version preserved in musty tomes, and in still older parch- 
ment MSS., the other living and preserved in the memory 
of men of the present generation. THis legend may serve 
to dissipate the difficulties and confusion of events notice- 
able in the acts of St. Abban, or, to spi-'iik more correctly, 
the acts of two personages of the same mime. The Bol- 
landists in their dissertation on " St. Abban," October 27th, 
p. 274, show that there were two Abbans — that one of 
them flourished in the middle of the fifth, and the other 
towards the close of the following century. The Senior 
St. Abban was descended from the Dal Cormaic, or the 
Fine Cormaic. He was seventh in descent from Cormac 
Caech (luscus) son of Cu Corb, King of Leinster, who was 



> CompKn the account of St. I'mriok's VitaTortinCBp. HI. Vilsljuarts, Cap. 97, 
burUl 4e., Dr. Todd's ■' Ijfe of St. Pa- &c. Also the ■■ Bollandists," Vita Si. Gall, 
biFk,"pp. igi,492,&c. " Tiiaa Thaum." and 8t. Geni-bcrn. 
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slain b)' FeUUimidh-Rectinar, King of Ireland, a. d. Ill — 
119. The descendants of Cormac Caech occupied tlie ter- 
ritory about Killeen. They are known in history as the Dal- 
or FiDe-Cormaic, i, e. the territory or tribes of the Ui Cor- 
maic ; from this tribe comes the appellation of thb old ceme- 
tery — Cill-Fine-Corraaic, phonetically Killeen Cormac, i. e. 
the Church of the Tribes of the Ui Cormaic. St. Abban, 
Senior, is supposed, by the Bollandists, to have been born 
circa a. d. 430. His mother's name was Miola, or Brionn- 
fhinn-brecc, i. e. "the BrightSpeckledRaven." She was the 
sister of St. Ibhair, of Beg Eire, who died April 23, a. d. 500 
(" Mart Dungal."). St. Abban, Junior, was born circa 520 ; 
his mother was also called Miola, or Melda. She was sister 
of St. Coemghin,orKevin of Glendalach ; he died June 3rd, 
A.D. 617, in the 120th year of his age. The Junior St. 
Abban might also be -called Ua Cormai?, as Caemell, his 
maternal grandmother was a daughter ofCennendan, or 
Cenfinnan, descended from Cormac Caech, son of Cu Corb, 
The aimilarity of the name of the mothers of both these 
Saints, and both being of the Dal-Cormaic family, led very 
naturally to the almost inextricable confusion in their ^cto 
or legends ; so that it is difficult to Eissign severally to 
each what is in their Acta, or to determine to which of them 
the various monasteries called-Killabban, one of them in 
UiMmdhe (Tullomoy, Queen's County), and anotlier Kil- 
lavan, in M'Mulredeagh, are to be assigned ; Magharnoidhe 
was also a foundation of St Abban. O'Donovan supposes 
it to be Adamatown, near New Rosa, the Life of St. Ab- 
ban just quoted, states that it was in the south of Leinster. 
According to the writer of a Paper in Vol. I., Ist series, 
p. 134, of the " Journal" of the Kilkenny Archaeological So- 
ciety, there was a place called TDag apan-buiDe in the 
territory of Tullomoy, just where one would expect to find 
a Church of St. Abban, If the writer of that Paper had 
any good authority for that assertion it would, I think, 
settle the true location of Magbamoidhe. Another of St. 
Abban's churches was Fionnmagh ; St. Mosacra was Ab- 
bot of this monastery about the year 679, he was also the 
founder of a monastery at Saggard, County Dubhn, Tas- 
sagard, or Tigh Sacra, of which the modern name is a cur- 
ruption. The Church of Fionnmagh, or Cill Fionn Magb, 
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is Stated to have been iii the Forthuatha' of Leinater. Arch- 
dall places it near Wexford, led astray by the Bimilarity 
of the names Fothartha and Forthuatha in connexion with 
the locality. A note in the " Martyrology of Donegal" at 
April 29, p. 113, helps to dissipate the uncertainty «f its 
location. It gives "Cill Fionn Magh in the Ui Eetieglais 
in Forthuatha Laighen." Of this church was the Virgin 
Cuach, or Coinnengean ; according to the Felire of Engus 
(Lebor Brec and the Neamahancus of M'Firbia), she was 
buried in the Dionnlatha of Cinel Lugair, which, as we 
proceed, shall be identified with KUleen Cormac. Tlie 
Ui Eneglais descended of Earnmal, son of Bresil Eneglais 
son of Cathair Mor, King of Ireland, settled in the Sil Lu- 

fhair Dall, where their descendants were known as the Ui 
[uiredeagh, who in subsequent times having become the 
dominant race gave their name to the territory, superseding 
the more ancient denomination (M'Firbis, p. 227)- This 
branch was known as the Ui Eneglais Muigbi, or of the 
plain, to distinguish them from other tribes of the same 
name and descent settled on the East of Wicklow, at Ark- 
low and elsewhere. 

Before the 10th century the south-eastern part of Kil- 
dare was identified with the territory of the Ui Muire- 
daigh, which at a subsequent period comprised the eccle- 
siastical Deanery of O'Murethi ("Book of Rights," p. 210, 
note 1, &C.) The ancient legend of Killeen makes it 
very probable that St. Abban, Senior, was buried there, 
for which supposition there is yet more cumulative evi- 
dence to be adduced. He was, as we have seen, a mem- 



' Fortliiiatha uid Fothartha. The for- Laeigligech*," The former were in C«r- 



r meftiu a temtoi7 the inhaliitanta . 
which were not of the Roya] race, but im 
migrants or Btrangers. "Book of Bights,' 
p. 120, &a. These FoHhu&tha or sCian 



low and Weiford, and after whioh the 
Baronj of Forth inlioth counties is named. 
Another Fothartha was in Ui Ftilghe, the 
North Wert part of Kildare.— "Book of 
Rights," pp. 211, 221, &c., ftc. These 



Ireland. In Munster. Id p. 78. In UI- territories wore given by Cu Corh, King 
Iter, 7rf. p. 169, 172, Ao. The Leinster of Leineter, to Eoohaid Finn Folhart, 
Forthuatha were in the mountainoua re- brother of Con Cod-Cathaeh, King of Ire- 
^onsofWicklow and the bordering ter- land, as a reward for szpelliDg the Uuitater 
ritones. men from r^inater. At the same period 

Lagaidh EsnmoF Laeigeech, grandson of 
Conal Cemacb, received the "SeTeo 
Laoighgflcha as his reward," vide "Keat- 
ing,'' p. 23*, &c. 
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ber of the Dal Cormaic tribe, and it is not at all improbable 
that his kinsmen made strenuous efforts to retain among 
themselves the remains of an illustrious clansman. The 
Eilleen Cormac legend belongs to a class of very ancient 
stories; it does not seem to have lost much in its tradi- 
tion to the present time. The writer of the Acts of St. ■ 
Abban gives a fair idea of its antiquity when he writes 
in the 24th chapter of the life " Ego autem qui vitam S. 
Abbant collegi sum nepos ipsius filii quern S. Abbanus 
baptizavit et de quo prophetavit." 

The other versions, or rather embellishments of this 
legend are mixed up with more ancient Pagan stories. 
The Dinn Sennchus of Baltinglass accounts for the inter- 
polation of the hound. Cuglos, son of Donn Besa, King 
of Leinster, was foster-son and master of the hounds to 
Eterscoel, son of Conaire Mor, King of Ireland. He, as 
the legend states, hunted a wild boar from the hill of Tara 
into the heart of Leinster, and passad over the hill of Uske 
near Killeen ; on the summit of the hill is a circle of 
stones called "The Pipers' Stones," a generic name for 
similar structures in Kildare andWicklow; indentations 
supposed to be tracks of hounds' feet are marked on these 
boulders ; the same marks are found on rocks at Manger, 
near Rathbran, in the vicinity of Baltinglass. The story 
having traced Cuglos and his dogs to this locality tells 
us that he followed the boar up the hill over Beallach 
Duthaire, the primitive name of Baltinglass ; that when 
enveloped in the mountain mist and fog, he and his dog 
chased their game into a cave from which they never 
returned. The memory of this event was perpetuated by 
giving the name of its principal actor' to the scene of his 
untimely fate. 

The Killeen legend curiously indeed introduces, instead 
of Abban Mac Ua Cormaic, " A King of Munster" named 
Cormac ; that interpolation must be very ancient The con- 



' Uttim-Baliiigh Conglais, tbo " C«ve of legend of King Arthur's hound, &c,, may 

the pasa of Cuglaii." In Medievol do- be resdin "Nenniua, HiBloriBBT-iltonum,'' 

cumentstheDBme wasmodiGedtoBalkyn- I. A. S., p. 117. A legend of BomcwliBt 

gU>i and DOW corruptl; Ballinglaas, about aimilar nature ia to be tound in the "Acta 

which modem Fite-vorahippere have writ- SS." — See Life of St. Colniao McDuach, 

IcD a great deal of nonseii&e. A carious p. 216, sec. li. 
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fUsion and jumbling of the Acts of the two SS. Abbao led 
to its introduction as the easiest way to account for the 
name Cormac when its true histoid was lost, and the old 
Shanacbies had no difficulty in finding a real King of 
Munster either in the persons of Cormac McCuUinan, or 
Cormac, the son of Mothla, the King of the Desies, who fell 
with the King of Cashel in the fatal battle of Ballachmoon, 
A. D. 903. In " Keating's History of Ireland," O'Mabooy's 
translation, p. 526, et aeq., there is a very interesting and 
graphic description of this battle of Ballachmoon,in Magh- 
Ailbhi. Cormac M' Cullinan, having a presentment of his 
impending fate, directed that his body should be buried in 
the Church of Disert Diarmid (Castle Dermott), with the 
Abbot Snegdus who died a. d. 8&8. Cormac was the 
Daltha, or pupil, of this Abbot, and in the same grave as his 
old master and amid the scenes of his early youth he willed 
that he should rest in case his remains were not interred in 
the Church of Cluain Umha (Cloyne, Co. Cork), to which he 
gave the preference: he was, however, buried in Disert Diar- 
mid, and his head, which had been cruelly hacked off from 
his body and carried as a trophy of victory into Ossory, was 
sent back with honour and respect to be placed in his grave 
in Disert Diarmid (vide " Fragments of Annals of Ireland," 
LA. S., p. 213). Cormac MacMothla, the regulus of the 
Desies, fell also at Ballachmoon ; where he was buried 
these Annals do not record. It is not likely, however, 
that he was carried to Killeen Cormac, which is much 
more remotely situated from Ballachmoou than is Castle 
Dermott ; the name, however, suited the legend, and was 
consequently utilized when the true story of St. Abban 
Mac tfa Cormaic was lost and forgotten. "Whatever im- 
portance or weight may be accorded to these stories to 
account for the affix Cormac to this locality and ceme- 
tery, the next section of these Essays will introduce inde- 
pendent and ancient historical authorities to account for 
its history antecedent to the oldest date that may be 
assigned to any of these legends. 
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LOCA PATRICIAN A.- No. IL THE FINE OB TRIBEa OF 
LEINSTEE. 

BT THE BEV. JOHN FRANCIS SHEARMAN. 

Ice panttc h. nyabla t h Copmaic la tafgnib ,\. na n^ebche h. 
n5obla pine uili, t Cuchpaiji, t h. 5<ibl^ paipeno, oca Qch cultm- 
jeO CO Dub achaib ITlaipcen, ocha 5'''"? Chpichi i Cluanaib co 
uaDo ppi T-aijir, CO clonOcaip. co liach Leachnochc oc Sleibcib, co 
ceic in Upci pjii liuib mbaippchi, -| ananjebchi .h. Chpena i .Tl. 
Chuipcc ip la .ll. Chopmaic uili. ]p Oib Qbban iriac.h. Copmaic, 
Ip uatiib machaip Cholmm mic Cpimrhainn .1. TTlmcloch mgen Ce- 
natiDam, mic Cepi, mic Liigbdch, mic LabpaDa. Ip tub Copmaic in 
X>a Smell .1. Smell mac Cenanoain, mio TTlacha, mic Chpuaich, mic 
Duilji, mic ImchaDQ, mic bpokng, mic LujOacb, mic l>abpaba; ocup 
SinelL pean mdc Copcptiin, mic Ppc, mic Chpudich, mic Duil^i, t 
apaile. — Book of Lecan, foL 95, a 

" These are the divisioDH of Ui Qabhla and Ui Cormaio in Lei&ater, 
viz., There the Ui Qabha Fine (or tribe) all are found, and Cuthraighi 
aad Ui Qabhla of Bairend (Uullach Beelion) ; from Ath-Culchinged to the 
Black Forda of MaiBten (Mullachmast) ; from Qlas Crichi> in Cluaua to 
Uada towatd Laighia fLeix), to Clantiee, to Ath-Leathnocht at Sleibhti 
(Sletty), until it goes into U&ci (hill ofUsk), towards UiBairchi; and 
irherevei are found Ui Threaa and Ui Chnirc, all belongs to Ui Cormaic 
Of them is Abban Mac UiCormaia From them was the mother ofCoIum 

mac Crimtbaon, viz., Mincloth, daughter of Cenanan Of the Ui 

Cormaio are the two Sinella, viz., Sinell eon of Cenanan and old 

Sinell, sou of Corcran, Sec"' 

This extract from the Book of Lecain, with others of 
the same import in the M* Firbis Genealo^es (Marquis of 
Drogheda's Copy), pp. 208, 209, and in the Felire of Engus, 
Leabhar Brecc, show that the name of Cormac was iden. 
tified with this locality centuries before the occurrence of 
any of the events alluded to in the legendary history of 



• GlasChriclii, "Ihe Bounding Stream" Trian, son of Dubhtech, the Druid ; Ui 
— the present river Grieu of many ancient Ckuire, now Quick or Mac Ouirke, a name 
memories. It rises in Moia-avodb, in the wliicli is Trry commou in WicUuv and 



parisli ofTober, Count; Wioklow, flovs Eildare. Cultuagbi ue now probably 

beloir DunlaTin at Hiltown, wbero it se- represeoted b; tbe name "Carey;" mem- 

paratcB Eildare and Wicklow, passes by bers of (his name are to ba found in the 

Eilleen to Baltytore, Oail!« an Coch- old tribe land; aseptoftbesauieDam(>,bQt 

Oip (another name foi Ibe Blackford), be- of different race, in Antrim, the QilAotryiSf 

kideMullamasttoTimoIin, byEilkeeCas- Cathrigia of the "Triaa Thaumaturga," 

tie. Near MuUochreelionitjoinsthc Bar- gave their nametothe Barony ofCsrey 

.row at Maaeney, Cluana, the valloTB at rReevea'" Down and Connor," p. 281): tor 

-Eillcen. Clantii^G, Ctooney bog near Atby. the Culiatghe of the quotation, tidt"G<a- 

Ui Trona, now Treanor, &c-, descended of dilcca," p. 103, sect. 8, from the Book of 

Duilghi-Trena of the Ui Cormaic, or of Aimagb. 
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Kilieen Cormac The Ui Cormaic and the Ui Gabhia de- 
rive from a common ancestor, Cormac Caeoh, son of Cu- 
corb, King of Leinster, who was slain under Mount Leinster 
by Fedhlimih Rectmar, King of Ireland, a. d. 111—119. 
The Gabhia Fine derive their origin from a daughter of 
Cormac-Caech, Eithne Gabhal Fada' " of the Long LeM." 
She married Ailill Mac Conraidh of Eilmore Duitreb ( Ba- 
rony of N. Ballintober, County Roscommon), of the Fir- 
bolgs of Connaught. Tini Mac Conraidh, the brother of 
Ailill, was the husband of Meabh, Queen of Connaught. 
Her father was Eochaid Fedloch King of Ireland, a, u. 
5058. O'Mahoney's "Keating," p. 265 ; M'Firbia, p. :203. 
M' Firbis's notice of those transactions informs us that 
some families of the posterity of Eithne and Ailill returned 
to their paternal country in Kilmore. Those who re- 
mained in Leinster were identified with a very extensive 
tract in the south of the county Kildare, going considerably 
west of the Barrow into the Queen's County, extending 
on the east from the River Slaney, at the Glen of Imail, 
into Hy Cin-selagh, on the south from the Hill of Uske, 
opposite Dunlavin, to the Slieve Loogh' hills in Leix, thence 
southwards to the northern end of the Ridge of Leinster 
(Slieve Mairghe) at Sletty, near the town of Carlow. The 
mountain at this place was designated Droma Gabhia, 
which was an alias for Sletty (Slebce, i. e. the mountiuns). 
Eithne was the mother of two- sons by Ailill, Dubhtac and 
Fiec (M'F., p. 203). The posterity of Dubhtac occupied 
the south-east part of Kildare in the hilly country, known 



t There are othei iiutaacee of aneient fourtlk in deuent Itopi FeK or Fisec, son 

territorial denomhutioni derived from of Ailill Hso Conra.— H' Firbis, p. 482, 

femalea, viz., Uailhae, Ownoy, in the Co. " Annals of the Four Hiuters," 1391. — 

Limerick, EQe, a qua Eli Carliliall, " O'Horrin'a Topogranhicail Pocme." 

Eli Ogerty, 4e. L'nithno and Eile were QuerySliebheXoogh, tho"Uountain of 

daugbtcra of Eochaid Mac Luijhta, King Lugbaidh" Hac-iui-tri Can, son of CnrDi 

of Tbuathmuin (Tbomond) in the Bnt cen- Mac Daire ; he killed Cuchullini at Ois bat- 

tury of lie Christian Era. " Mis. Celtic lie of MuirthemiiB (CounW Louth), and 

8oC," p. 61, "Nennius," p. 266, note b. returning to Uunster by BaUach Feda mor, 

I.A.B. beside Slieve I.oogh, thruogli the ralley 

• Bliebhe Loogb, — Anothot name for of the Hiver Dineen to Argatros, be met 

that range was Dunm Gabhia, the humps there Canal Cemach, who alaw him at 

of Oabbla, a most descriptive sppellatioa, Cairthi Lvgaidh, vhich waa probably on 

These hille wero the woslern boundary of the escar at the junction of the DineeD 

Magh DruEhtan, which vae the region with the Xore, at the place now called 

celled " Uada," nearLeii; FarranO'Kel- Anlelowc: possibly Aid I.ugaid; "Lewy's 

W was ita later name. The O'Kellvs oc heiRht,"— euft OCurry'e " Lectnres," 

tf__,__ _*,L..,.„v._v-, — .. .,..-.^.-_. p ,,j9_ and the "Book of Bights," Intro- 
duction, p. li. 
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as Sliebe Cuilinn" on the right baiik of the Slaney, which 
extended towards Rairend (Mullagh Reelion atMageney). 
These tribes were the Ui Gabhla of Sleibe Cuilinn and 
Rairend. The descendanta of Fiec settled among the Ui 
CormMC in their maternal territory, and were known as 
the Ui Gabhla Fine, or " the tribes." The Corinac Fine, 
or tribe, was nearly conterminous with the Barony of E. 
Narragh to Reban. It is mentioned in the Felire of Engua 
as Crioch Ua Cormaic, Dal Cormaic, &c., &c. ; after his 
period this designation fell into desuetude when the Ui 
Gabhla became the dominant family. A tribe known in 
the ninth century as the Hy Erchon were also settled in 
tbis territory west of Narraghmore. They were a branch 
of the Hy Barrche, who were dispossessed of their ancea- 
tral lands by Crimthann, son of Enna Cennselagh about the 
middle of the fifth century. They seem to have been al- 
lowed, perhaps invited, to settle among the Hy Lugair, a 
sub-tribe of the Fine Cormac ; where they grew into power 
and importance before the ninth century, when the writer 
of the glosses and additions in the Tripartite life of St. 
Patrick ('* Trias Th.," p. 154, cap. xix) records some trans- 
actions which occurred in the territory to which they sub- 
sequently gave their name. The following notices of the 
Ui Gabhla are to be found in the annexed dates : — 

A. D. 497. The battle of Indemor, in Crich Ui 
Gabhla, gained over the Leinster men and Ulan Mac Dun- 
laing by Murchertach Mac Ere. "Annals of the Four Mas- 
ters." 

A.D. 1097. Cu-UUadh Ua Flaithri, i. e. Gabhadhan 
King of Ulladh, and Mac Aisitha King of Gabhla, were 
burned in a house set on fire by the men of Meath. "Cron. 
Scot." 

A. D. 1103. Muirchertach, son of GioUa Cheile, son 
of Giolla Mocholmoe, prince of Ui Dunchada, obtwned 
from Dermod, King of Leinster, and the foreigners, an ex- 
emption from furnishing either horse-boys, horses, provi- 
sions, food, or soldiers to the king of the foreigners at 
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Ath Cliath in favour of the Ui Gabhla. — Book of Leinster, 
fol, 245. On the north-west in Magh Liffe the Crioch 
Cormaic joined the Ui Loacan* territory ; this tribe descend 
from Fergus Loacan, son of Cathair Mor, On the east they 
joined the Forthuatha Laighen, in which locality the Hy 
Garrchon were settled ; their territory extended from the 
central range of the Wicklow Mountains to the sea on the 
eastern shore. Between them and the 0i Cormaic, the Ui 
Mail intervened. Their territory embraced the extensive 
and picturesque valley now called the Glen of Imail, ex- 
tending into Glen Maiure, and beyond the Abhan Righ, 
or King's river, to Glendalach, which lay in the Ui Mail. 
"Book of Rights," p. 207, n. d. Its western boundary, 
adjoining the Dal Cormaic, was the River Griese, S'-^P 
Cpici, i. e. the " Boundary Stream." 

It is evident from the passages referred to in the Book 
ofLecain, M'Firbis, &c., that there was in mid-Leinster 
an extensive tract known from a very remote period as the 
Fine or "tribes." The earliest notice of the Fine occurs 
in the Book of Leinster, fol. 201, b 1. This passage men- 
tions a territory extending from Comar-tri-n-uiace (i. e. the 
confluence of the Nore, Suire, and Barrow at Cheek Point in 
Ossory) to the Buais, the River Bush (not identified), 
which was probably some tributary of either the Barrow 
or Slaney in the north-east of Kildare. This tract of ter- 
ritory "was the inheritance of the Feine in the province 
of Cairbre Nia-Fer," King of Leinster. Of this tribe came 
the Muscraighc ; from whom are named the Muskerry 
territories in Munster ; the Corco Diubhne, Corcaguinny, 
in the County Kerry; and the Dal Matti,^ which was then 
the name of the inhabitants of the Feine of Leinster. 



Road or Psm of Hackla," leading (rom Dan 
Aillen, ooe of Ihe principal Btn>ngliol<k 
of Mid-Leioater. 
• Dal Matti.—" The three «oiu of Co- 
tlie poaiUon of " Ath Midhbhinni," not naire the Snd, King of Ireland, a. d. 1S7- 
identified by O'CuiryC Lectures, "p. 487). 165, vere at Tarn in iaheritanca of Peine 
The Leinater men were defeated here by in the province of Cairbre Hia-Fer. For 
the Danes in a. D. 978. Another branch the Feiae then were the MuacraighfL Dal 
of the Ui Lo»gan were located weat of Matti, and Corco Duibne, &c., (they held) 
Kilcallen. A place now called Hnckla Leinster tiom Buala to Uomar-tri-n-uiire. 
(" Belac Eacla," M'FirbiB, p. 483). it was Of these the Do] Matti are Mill recoided." 
aituatriinthoirterritory, and means "the Book of Leinster, fol, 208, b. 1. 
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III the reign of Coriiiac Mac Art, A. d. 227-266, the Desi 
were driven from their tribe lands south of Tara (The 
Barony of Deece, in Meath) into Leinster. They remained 
there but one year, when they were expelled and driven 
iato Munater (the County Waterford). In the account of 
their expulsion the people of the Fine are named among 
the defenders of their native territory. The Desi went 
along the Bealach Gabran, the Fine followed them by the 
*' Bealach Fidhmore" across Slieve Mairghe,' by a ehorter 
route into Ossory, Another reference to the Fene occurs 
in the Book of Armagh, 18 a. 1, Sec. 9 ; " Goidileca," p. 99, 
103 ; and in Betham'a " Irish Antiquarian Researches." 
p. 399,and xiJ. Where the conversion of the sons of Cath- 
badh is recorded, and on account of it their expulsion by 
Crimthann, son of Enna Cinnselagh ; his own subsequent 
(conversion by St. Patrick, who on that occasion asked 
Crimthann to "cherish" Hie sons of Cathbadh and Es- 
serninus, " after that Cathbu's sons went to their dwell- 
ing, they are the Fena on the Fidh ;" a locality now re- 
presented by Fidhmore, in the parish of Old Leighlin, 
through which the Ballach Feda more passed into Ossory. 
A neighbouring locality, Bor-na-fea, i, e. the summit or top 
of the wood, preserves the memory of the ancient forests that 
once clothed the now bare and treeless summits of Slieve 
Marghe. The next reference to the Fine territory occurs 
in the Boromha,— Book of Leinster, H 2, 18, T. C. D. It 
is recorded that Secnasaech King of Ireland, a. d. 665—670, 
son of Blathmac, waa defeated by Faelan King of Leinster 
(628.665), son of Colman, at " Lerg mna Fine in Leinster," 
and that " the Boromha was kept by tlie Leinstermen." The 
Book of Lecan calls the scene of this victory " Lerg-mna- 
Labrada," indicating that the place was in the territory 
of the UiLabrada, a tribe belonging to the Fine of Leins- 
ter (Book of Lecan, fol. 95, a). A quotation from a poem 
on the battle ofUchbadh (Ballysonan), a. D. 753, men- 
tions the Fir Feini. " Nine thousand and three fell in 
the battle of Uchbadh with vengeance, of the army of 



> Sliere Mairghe, tlie range of Hlla over of Et^ith of Ben Edor (Hoirth); she 

the BsTTow OB the weat, so named from died of grief on Slieve Mairghe, whenre 

Margha, the danghter of Botmand, the aon its name. Dinnsarachua, and "Ogygia," 

of Taohe; aha vaa the wife of Etar, son 271, Cap. kliv. 
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Leinster, sharp wounding, great the carnage of the Fir 
Feini." — " Annals of the Four Masters," sub anno. In the 
fifth century, the Palladian and Patrician period, there was 
no other part of Leinster so designated ; the territory sub- 
sequently known as Fine-Gaill (Fingal) did not exist un- 
der that denomination ; it, moreover, belonged to Meath, 
which then extended to the River Tolka, which flows from 
Dunshaghlin by Finglas and Glasnevin, and falls into the 
bay of Dublin, atClontarf. The ancient name of Fingall was 
Magh-Muiredha ("Annals Four Masters," 4606 — Reeves' 
" Adamnan," p. 108, n. d. ). About the time of the Chris- 
tian era it was separated from Leinster, and was ceded to 
Conor Mac Nessa, Kingof Ulster, by CairbreNiaFer,' King 
of Leinster, when he wedded the daughter of Conor, the 
faithless Feidhtim " of the Bright form." Keating's " His- 
tory," p. 278. In the ninth century the Danes settled in 
this territory, and from thence it received its designation 
of Fine-Gaill *'the tribes of the strangers." 

In the seventh and eighth centuries the families de- 
scended from Cathair Mor, growing into power and pre- 
dominance, overshadowed the more ancient tribes ; old 
boundaries and denominations were superseded and lost in 
the subsequent changes of families and dynasties. Though 
the Fine Gormaic and the Ui Gabhla have disappeared as 
distinct tribes, they may be traced in local denominations 
still extant ; the Barony of Oughterany and Ikeathy, in 
Kildare, suggests how the descendants of Ailill-Cetaig, son 
of Cathair Mor, all but supplanted the older designation 
llucccp.pinc, " the upper tribe." There was a place near 
Ballysqnan' called Gush Gowley,' a reminiscence of the 

' Cairbre Nia-Fcr, in consideration of wbit:h comes the preaent dcBif^atioil. 

getting tlie daughter of Conchobar in A. D. 3579, a bat1}e wu fought herp; 

iDorriage, gave up to Ul-^ter all the land alto in 733, on the Uth of the Ealendi 

tbat liee from Tcrabair, and from Loch- of Septr. Aedh Allan, King of Iieland, 



D-Coigi, in Breach, tothe aea, ■lerritor; defeated the Leini 

thai contftinwd three entire cttnlone or of Colgan King of Ui CenBclsfih. was 

tricba-t^eadB of land, as the bard tella us in slain in single combat by the King of 

the following Teraes :— Ireland, BronlitE. s"n of Murijl.iinl ' 



m Erin'. 



Bch Ua SU^luidhir 



From sm to sea, to rtnlarcli swny. (O'Moyliir 

By treaty OJnd,(.tarih™join,-J ,A.D, 1308. |In May, the O'Tooles bumed 

Tbr»C«..on.wida.oUbdU^boa.d..;^ jj,^ ^^^ J^ "Cuurcouly" r«(, "Cua- 

gowlf," an aliet for BallyaoiUD in the 

' Ballyahannon or Ballysonan. Uclia, County Kildara. ("Grace's Anna]*," p. 

tTchadh or Uchbadh, wbb it^ oldest name. 63). 

Another name wu Ath-Ssanan, trom ' la a King's Letter, 6th James 1. for a 
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Ui Gabhla. Clar-Goley, a locality probably on the southern 
boundaries of Leix adjoining Ui Duacn, where Lysath 
O'Morda alew, at a parley, Redmound Ercdecene and hie 
followere in 1335 ("Clyn's Annals"), has apparently some 
connexion with the Ui Gabhla — Clar-Goley. the " Plain or 
Table.land of the Ui Gabhla." Mageney, in the south of 
Kildare, is also an ancient name, ITla^h pine, the plain 
of the Fine or tribe. There is a poem attributed to 
Dubhtach Mac Ua Lugfur (O'Curry's "Lectures," App. 
III., p. 490), written in praise of his patron Enna Cen- 
selagh, the " Hero of Magh fine," as he styles him. 

It may be objected that Killeen Cormac means no more 
than the little church of Cormac ; that translation does not 
accord with correct grammar, as the F in composition is 
aspirated and lost, so that CUl-Fine-Cormaic, phonetically 
Killeen Cormac, means "the church of the tribe of Cor- 
mac," and preserves to the present time the only reminis- 
cence that is extant of the ancient tribe of the Dal Cormac. 
Among the Fine of Leinster were sub-tribes known to his- 
torical and genealogical records as the Hy Lugair. In 
M' Firbis, p. 206, is to be found the Ui Gail McLugair of the 
Dalmessincorb. In p. 212, the Sil Lugair dubh in the pedi< 
gree of the Ui Teig of Imail. The Cinel Lugair Fachta — 
the Cinel Lugair Nair (p. 228), located in the Ui Eneclais, 
and the Sil Lugair Daill in the Ui Muiredaigh' (p, 227). 
These names maybe perhaps traced in the ClanMaoil-lughra, 
atribenameoftheO'Dempseya ofClanmalier, who were an 
offshoot of the Ui Failghe, and in Gleann-Maoil Lughra, 
now Glenmahire in the Ui Teig" territory, where also ano- 
ther tribe of the Hy Lugair were located. The Sil Lugair 



gnnt to Sir Junaa FiUgerold of Bslljao- "Book of Kigbt«,"p.310; bf otbra' antho- 

nan, County Eildore, u named inter alia ritiea the name is derivnd from Muredoob, 

"Coihogeowllie" at Ballysonan (Pbiladel- son of Murchad, bod of Bran Mnt, son or 

Shis State Fapen, p. 300, Becord office, Fiilen, sun of Colmau, Eins of Leinatflr, 

lublin). A.D. 676. 

1 0i Miiiredaigh, the tnbe name tai the * The O'Teip or Tigbea are extinct in 

Ui Gabbla of Beirend ; it iit probably de- Ui-maile. Querr, are the Tighes of Bo- 

riTedfromHuiredaigh,tbeMni of Dubtac, sanna, County Wicklow, descendeci from 

■oD oTAihill Mac Conrao and Eithne "Ga- the old tribe! On the sea coaAt, between 

bal fadha." In aubeeiiuent timet this ap- Diineanalown and Arltloir, there is a bill 

rlUtiDnwasgiTeninduciiininatel^ tothe caUed Olan Tei^,irhi>'h may tie ■□ named 

Eaatem portion ofEildarei whioh lay from the Ui Teiga of Imail, who had to 

in tlie Diocese of Glendalach, of whiuh it remors and make room for the Q'TooIpb 

formed a Deanery called O'Murtbi, ride when De Riddletford drove them inti) the 
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dfull of Hy Muiredaigh are of all these the most interest- 
ing, as from that tribe was descended Dubhtach Mac 
Ua Lugair, the chief Druid of Laeghiire Mac NeiU, King 
of Ireland 428—458. His descent irom Lugaidh, or 
Lughair, grandson of Cormac Caech, son of Cucorb 
King of Leiuster, can be deduced with probability, if not 
with absolute certainty, as coaverging and cumulative 
evidence, discovered in references to him in ancient autho- 
rities, make ample amends for the loss of some names in 
his descent from Lugaidh, or Lughair. The branch of 
the Hy Lugair from which Dubhtach descends was iden- 
tified with the immediate neighbourhood of Killeen Cor- 
mac. The Felire of Engus in the Leber Brecc, and the 
Neamshencus in the large MSS. of M°Firbis, R. LA. Li- 
brary, have some very interesting and curious references 
to him and his sons. These are especially valuable and 
interesting as they verify and conhrm the attribution of 
the bilingual monument at Killeen to the Druid Dubh- 
tach ; they also establish most satisfactorily the reading 
of the Latin epigraph suggested by Dr. Ferguson. These 
references are reserved for further notice, when the mo- 
numents, &c. at Killeen Cormac come under consideration. 
Coming to the Anglo-Norman period in the history of 
this locality there are to be found references in the 
printed though suppressed " Chartte Immunitates et Pri- 
vilegia," printed by the Record Commission of 1816. 
The first document which has reference to Killeen is a con- 
ceasio made the 20th of Henry H., a. d. 1173, by Richard 
Earl of Pembroke, to the Abbey of Glendalach ; this do- 
cument is taken from the Register of Archbishop Alan, 
folio 21 d. Among the churches named in this part of 
the Diocese of Glandelach is one called Cellenulugair. In 
aconcessio of the 4th of Richard I., 1193, we find with the 
same surroundings Kellenulugair. (Register, folio 20 d.). 
A Charter of John, Dominus Hib., has Killinulugair. 
These documents, I need not say, are most valuable 



mountitine of Imtiile. H'Pirbia, p. 460, liu and Louth, is strangely roetamorpLoBed 

.,; :_.. J .-_ .i_: , — :_.. ,. . ^^ ^^ by tte il]ilerat« pro- 

a diBsy liable— Mon-tagu». 
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as records of the transitional period of the ancient Irish 
churches and dioceses under a new regime consequent on 
the Anglo-Norman invasion. I have not been able to dis- 
cover anythiDg of the later history of this ancient church 
and territory subsequent to the dates of these documents. 
The Hy Lugair and their correlative families must have 
shared the common fate of the O'Toolea and the O' Byrnes, 
the descendants of Cathair Mor ; who had to retire into the 
mountains of Wicklow before the advances of the Anglo- 
Norman "Filibusters." Crioch Ua Cormaic was seized by 
the Eustaces. The old name of the territory was then 
changed to Cpioch-na-n Upcafach, "Crioch or Crok' 
£ustace." One of the strongholds of that once powerful 
race stood at Colbinstown until the year 1840; ic was then 
thrown down to supply building material. Another family 
of the Eustaces lived at Grange Con, near KilLeen. Their 
fertile lands passed away from their name and race more 
than a century ago ; two tombs of the early part of the 
last century at Eilleen Cormac, are, in this locality, the 
only reminiscence of that once powerful family. 



A RAMBLE BOUND TRIM. 

BT EdOENE ALFKED CONTTBU.. M. H. I, A., M. A. I., F. K. Ilni. Bot, fco. 

"Intht glimmm- of tht daten 
They ttand the toUmn tilenl vn'tneites 
Of ancwU day»." 

According to the Census of 1871, the population of the 
manor-land and town of Trim, the chief town of the county 
of Meath, amounted to 2143 individuals ; which shows it 
to be at present a town of no great magnitude, and very 
dimly, indeed, reflects the important position it occupied 
in the afiairs of Ireland a few centuries ago. 

The ancient name of the place, from the latter half of 
vrhich its present patronymic is derived, was Ath-Truim; so- 
called from Ath, a ford, and Truim, the genitive case of Drom 
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or Drum {dorsum), signifying a long, low hill.' Immediately 
above the town bridge, over the Boyne, are still very dis- 
cernible both the ford or shallow, and the low hill stretch- 
ing along its northern bank, the river being deep both 
above and below this point Others translate AtLTruim 
" the Ford of the Elders," or boortrees ; but, even for a 
moment putting out of consideration the high linguistic 
authority of Dr. Todd, from the physical conformation of 
the place we think his derivation of the ancient name 
must he the correct one. 

Trim being formerly a place of great strength and con- 
sequence was, at a very early period — some say in the 13th 
century — constituted a Borough, with a Corporation, and 
it sent Members to Parliament until the Union. The Cor- 
poration Records,' up to the 14th September, 1659, have 
been lost ; but, from an inspection of those remaining after 
that date, it is very evident that the Corporation of Trim 
was, at one period, one of the most respectable bodies of 
the kind in Ireland, and men of high position sought ad- 
mission to its ranks. In proof of this we quote the follow- 
ing entry from the Records : — 

"Borough of Trim, At an AHsembly held before John Boulger, Esq., 
Fortriere of Kaid Corporation, this 29th day of June, 1788: At the said 
Assembly, The Right Hon. John Pitzgibhon, Thomas Lyon, Esq., Rev, 
Patrick Vance, Oeorge Burleigh, Esq., John Page, Esq., Jun., Isaac 
Bomford, Laurence Steele, Esq., Robert Jephson, Esq., Right Hon. Lord 
Longford, Lord Viscount Belvin, Right Hon. James Cuffe, Right Hon. 
Thomas Con oily, Henry Stewart, Esq., Hon. Thomas PackenLam, Hon, 
Herciglee Taylor; Colonel Riohurd St. George. Thomas Kettlewell, John 
FranciB Craddock, Edward Cooke, Esq., Thomas James Fortescue, Samuel 
Winter, Esq., Lieutenant Philip Stapleton, Comet Samuel Page, Captain 
John Bolton, Hon. George Pomeroy, Major Stephen Freemantle, Major 
Robert Hobart, Robert Gardiner, Esq., Councillor Henry Doyle, Right 
Hon. Denis Daly, Thomas Walker, Esq., Rev. Nat, Preston, Rev. Henry 
FreetoD, Ke», Arthur Preston, Hon. Robert Taylor, Rer. William Foster, 
Henry Gamett, Councillor William Rowley, Clotworthy Rowley, Ueu- 
tenant William Foster, Thomas Hart, and James Mockler, being formerly 
admitted Burgesses of the said Corporation, and having attended this day, 
were sworn Burgesses accordingly. 

"At the said Assembly, Daniel Lennon and Samuel Hanbeny, being 
formerly admitted Freemen of said Corporation, this day attended, and were 
Bwom Freemen accordingly. 



' Dr. Todd's "Life of Su Patriuk," p. l.W. 
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" And at the said Assembly, held before the said John Boulger, Eeq., 
Portrieve, the Corporation of Trim, on the aforesBid 29th day of June, 
1788, proceeded to the election of Portrieve for the said Corporation for 
the ensuing year, commencing the 29th of September next. The candi- 
dates offered were Adam Carshore, gent., and Edward Uockler, gent., 
Bargetaes residing in said Corporation, upon which a poll waa demanded, 
and proceeded on ; and upon casting up the number of voters at the close 
of the poll, it appearing that one hundred and six legal voters bad voted 
for the said Adam Carahore, and thirty-three votes for the said Edward 
Ifookler, and a majority of seTenty-three appearing in favour of the said 
Adam Carshore, he was thereupon by the Porlrieve declared duly elected 
Fortrieve for the said year commencing as aforee^d -. {Signed by) 3 oha 
Boulger, Portriere ; H. L. Rowley, Walter Evans, John Mockler, Har- 
berton, Nath. Preston, H. L. Taylor, Chichester Fortescue, Samnel Gar- 
nett, William Carshore, Jaraes Allen, Charles Palmer, William Elliott, 
Uenry Gamett, Edward Mockler, Richard Ladley, John Boyle, John 
Foster, Patrick Proudfoot, Christopher Uanberry, Momington, John 
Parkinson, Langrishe Doyle, John Page, Junr., William Parsons, George 
Pometoy, John Locker, William Hughes, Andrew Hartness." 

" Entered, H. Retitolds, Town Clerk." 

From the TVim Corporaiiott Reeordi, p. 294, ftc 

The first meeting of the Corporation of Trim, after tlie 
passing of the Municipal Act, took place on 10th October, 
1840, and was presided over by Dr. Clifford, an eminent 
■ physician residing in the town. As at present constituted, 
the Corporation consists of nine Town Commissioners, 
elected by the ratepayers, three going out annually ; and 
the Chairman is elected eVery year by the Commissioners 
from among themselves. 

From whatever direction the visitor approaches Trim, 
he cannot fail to be struck with the great magnitude and 
architectural beauty of the military and ecclesiastical ruins 
which still attest the former importance of the locality. 
There is one point, however, on the Dublin road, a few 
perches south-east of St Peter' s-bridge at Newtown, from 
which a cov-p d'ceil of the whole of the ruins about Trim 
is obtained, stretciiing out in one gorgeous panorama before 
the observer. 

From this spot we propose to commence our " Ramble," 
in which we purpose to notice only scenes and objects 
which have a special interest for the antiquary ; the first 
of the ruins we meet being the Priory of St John the 
Baptist. 

The boundary wall of this Priory, the area of which 
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measures eighty yards in length and sixty in breadth, and 
incloses about one statute acre of land, can still be traced, 
except on the western side adjoining the public road. At 
the south-west angle stands the round tower, so conspicuous 
in the foreground of the accompanying illustration, which 



1. The Friorr ot at. John th« Bsptut, HeTtawn, n 



was evidently intended as a watch-tower for the defence of 
the place. Adjoining its northern side is still to be seen a 
recess, 7 feet high and 3 feet feet wide, facing eastwards, 
where in all probability a sentinel kept watch over the pre- 
mises. The tower itself, rising to a height of 30 feet, 
measures 42 feet externally round the base, but the circum- 
ference of the shaft proper is only 32 feet round the outside. 
It was divided into three rooms, or storeys ; that on the 
ground-floor being entered through a door on the east 
side, and having a window commanding a view north- 
wards. The two upper storeys were reached by means of 
a spiral stone stair on the north side, of which nine steps 
still remain. The second storey commanded a view of the 
south ; and the upper storey had, unlike the two below, 
two windows, one looking north-west and the other south- 
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The principal building in the foreground of the illus- 
tration consisted of a square castellated keep, 40 feet high, 
and 25 feet wide, divided into three compartments or 
storeys, the lower one, or kitchen, being a stone-vaulted 
room, having the funnel of its chimney running up the 
tower on the south-west corner ; into which also converged 
the fire-places of the two storeys above. These consisted 
of two rooms, measuring internally 20 feet by 18 feet, 
and each about 11 feet high. The two upper rooms were 
reached by a spiral stone staircase of 46 steps, still remain- 
ing perfect, in the tower on the north-east side of the quad- 
rangle. The two towers, each about 8 feet square, 
rise 9 feet over the main building. The entrance to 
the premises was on the west side, through a semi-circu- 
lar arched doorway, 5 feet 3 inches wide, and 9' feet 
2 inches high ; while the entrance to the quadrangular 
building in front was from the courtyard inside, on the east 
side, and through a doorway, measuring 5J feet high, and 
2^ feet wide. In the front of the buildings are what appear 
to be two semicircular arched gateways, 8^ feet wide, and 
13 feet high, built up with stone ; but they never could 
have been used for such a purpose, as a transverse vault runs 
immediately behind them. This representation of gateways 
must have been given for the purpose of relieving the 
monotony of so much dead stone-work, and to give a 
lightness and variety to the appearance of the front. From 
this point a regular range of buildings, running parallel 
to the River Boyne, and only a few yards south of it, con- 
taining various vaults for domestic uses, extends eastwards 
for 70 yards, where it ends in another tower, in which is a 
spiral atone staircase of 42 steps, by which were ap- 
proached the rooms of two storeys over these vaults, but 
which have now disappeared. On the south-east corner of 
this tower, which is 40 feet high, there is now in full and 
luxuriant growth the largest specimen of solid ivy wc 
have ever seen. The stem at the base measures 4^ feet in 
girth ; and above this the various stems springing from 
the parent root have now grown into one solid mass 
of wood 6 feet in breadth. 

The south-eastern portion of the inclosuro is occupied 
by the remains of a chapel 119 feet in length, by 24 R'ct 
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in breadth internally ; the aide wall on the south side, 
■which is now the only one remaining, rising merely to 
the height of 10 feet. The east gable is still perfect, 
and contains the stone framework of a beautiful triple 
window, 17i feet wide, and 19 feet high. 

The Bishops of Meath appear to have been either 
the founders of, or great benefactors to, this Hospital or 
Monastery of St. John, which was erected in the thirteenth 
century for a fraternity who devoted themselves to the 
redemption of Christian captives, — viz., the Order of 
Crouched Friars, or Cross-bearers, so called from having 
a cross embroidered on their habit. 

Edmund, fourth brother of Sir Bartholomew Dillon, 
who was made Chief Baron of the Exchequer in 1513, 
was Prior of Newtown. Laurence White was the last 
Prior; and on 16th July, 1539, being Slat Henry VIIL, 
he surrendered the Priory and all its possessions — 

" ConfaiDing k ohaich, two towers, an hall, starehonse, kitchen, brev- 
houBe, two graoariea, a pigeon -hoase, and haggard; also mewuages, 
tw^ty acrea of arable land, being part of their demesne on the south side 
of the Boyne ; eeventy acres of arable land, twelve of pasture, being part 
of the said demesne on the north side of the Boyne ; and a close contain- 
ing an acre of pasture, with three gardens in If ewtown, anna al value, 
besides reprises, 101«. 4d.; foni messuages, six cottages, 120 acrea of 
arable land, and twenty of pasture, with a mill on the river Blackwatcr, 
in the town of Clongufiyn, of annual value, besides reprises, £4 16f.; 
a castle, six messuages, forty acres of arable land, and fcMty of pasture, 
moor, and underwood, in Longwood and Atomodarire, annual value, 
besides reprises, 53«. 4d. ; seven acres of arable land, and three of 
pasture, in Ballreyn, annual value, besides reprises, 4*. 8d. ; two acres of 
arable land, with the three Warrenatoivns, in the parish of Knockmarke, 
annual value, besides reprises, 2«. ; two acres of arable land in the town- 
land of Agher, iu the oforeeaid parish, annual value, besides reprises, 2«. ; 
twenty acres of arable land in the townland of Trim, annual value, 
besides reprises, 20*. 8rf. ; five messuages, three cottages, 160 acrea of 
arable land, three of meadow, and six of pasture, with the appurtenances 
in Downekennye, annual value, besides reprises, £19 5«. 6i^. ; one 
messuage, forty-eight acres of arable land, two of meadow, and two 
of pasture, in St. John's-town, annual value, besides reprises, 6i. 8d. ; 
eixtcen acrea of arable land in Moyhangaye, annual value, besides reprisea, 
16*. 6d.; six acres of arable land in Coraghetown, and an annual rent of 
?t. 4d., payable out of the lands of Thomas Plunkett, of Bathmore, 
Christopher Plunkett, Jun., Eichard Proudefote, Nicholas Ford, &c., 
annual value, besides reprises, 13*. id.; twenty acres of arable laud in 
Bichardstown, annual v^ue, besides reprises, 20*.; also one nieseuagc, 
with a garden in the town of Inohe, annual value, be»des reprises, 4*. ; 
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and thirty Eiores of arable land in Uoher, near Eella, annual ralaa, besides 
reprieeB, 20«. ; with the following reotoriee appropriated to the said Prior 
and* hia Hueceaaoni : — Tillanoge, and the appurtenance b, annual value, 
beBidea reprises, £10 J3«. id.^ and Fenaor, with the appurtenances, 
ananal value, besides reprises, £6 13j. 4d. 

"July 18 — 31 Henry VIII. — Fiant for grant of the following yearly 
pensions : — £10 to Laurence Whyte, late Prior of 8t John's, oflfewtown, 
near Trim ; and '26t. 8d, to Patrick Dongtm, issuing out of the profits of 
the rectories of Finnowr and ToUanaghoge.'" — £ot. Pai. 

The Priory, and its possesaiona, were granted to Robert 
Dillon, and afterwards became the property of the Aahe 
family, who inhabited it for many years, during which 
time probably the various changes, consisting of building 
up and altering doora and windows, now so perceptible in 
the ruins, may have taken place, giving the present ap- 
pearance so little of that of the remains of a religious 
foundation. 

Crossing St Peter's Bridge, which spans the Boyne in 
five arches, and proceeding a few perches westwards, we 
come to the present burying ground of Newtown, in which 
we first meet the ruins of the former parish chapel of 
Newtown-Clonbun, standing on the summit of the gently 
rising ground on the north bank of the river. Its external 
measurements are 64 feet in length, by 23 feet in breadth, 
and the portions of its southern side wall, which is 2 feet 9 
inches thick, still standing, show the original height of 
the side walls to have been about 9 feet, not taking into 
account the slight filling up which has occurred shiee it 
became a ruin, both by internal and external interments. 

The present condition of the east window, measuring 
22 feet In height, is well represented in the accompanying 



thick, ut still stondiiig, u well u a small 

, , „ ptui of the MuUi side wall, about S feet ia 

road to Atlilmr, «u appropriated to tbo neigbt In 1S41, Tulligliaiiogwutliepro* 

Priorf of St. John the Baptiit, Newtown. pertfOfPatriokBrownei; but Uielmndg were 

The ruins of the old church, nmniD^ eaat oflerwardi hold by Flunkett, Lord KU- 

and west, are litiuted on the south Bido of leou, of the King, tu of his maaor of Trim, 

a gently ilopinff hill; from which oil- by the nrTioe of one-fouith psrt of a 

cimutasco, no doabt, the oanie of Tnl- knight's fee — quando ecntagiuui ourrit. 

laghanog originated. The dimenrions of They labeeqoently pasaad 1o Lord Sher- 

ths churoh are S6 feet in length, and 30 home; and for same years past they 

feet in width, measured externally ; and have become, bv purchase, part of the 

two portione of the wertem gable, over estate orOeorgeAuguetlu Rotheium.EBq,, 

20 feet in height, and 2 feet S inches of Kilbride Cwtle. 
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woodcut. In the interior of the Church, at a distance 
of 9 feet from this window, and in front of where the al(ar 
stood, is still to be seen, in good preservation, the beauti- 
ful tomb of Sir Lucas Dillon, which measures 6 feet 9 
inches in length, is 4 feet wide, and stands 4 feet in 
height. 



The north and south sidus of this inclosed tomb are each 
divided into three compartments by exquisitely wrought 
bas-reliefs ; and these compartments contain the armorial 
bearings of the Dillon family, together with those of the 
families of fiath, Barnwall, and some of the other chief fami- 
lies with whom the Dillons were connected by marriage. 
On the west end, in relief, but now much defaced, is the 
representation of a marriage ceremony, in all likelihood 
intended to pourtray the nuptials of Sir Lucas himself, con- 
sisting of eight figures, with the words — Deus — God — 
inscribed within a semi-circular aureola above them, and a 
shield over each of the two groups into which the company 
is divided, in all probability meant to represent the shields 
of the two families being then united. The two principal 
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kneeling figures represent a bfclted knight on left, and a 
lady on right, each with one hand extended towards what 
appears to be a lectern, and each having three attendants of 
receding height also kneeling in their rear, as their respec- 
tive supporters on the eventful occasion.' On the top of 
the tomb, with a sword of state lying between them, rest 
two recumbent figures, Sir Lucas ana his lady, Jane Bath, 
daughter of James Bath, of Athcariie and Drumconrath. 
The stone inclosing the east end of the tomb was sculp- 
tured with a raised tablet, apparently intended for an 
inscription, which, in Lodge's Peerage, Vol. L, p. 155, is 
given as — 

" Militia Hie Lucee Dillonia ossa quiescnnt, 
CoDciliis Regni Bummue, fi&roque BnpremaB. 
Uense Februarii decimus cum septimua instat, 
Tempora luatrali profuBue flumine clausit, 
TerreuM liaquene ctelestea amnpsit honoree." 

From a careful personal examination of the tablet we 
have found no indications of any inscription ever having 
been inserted upon it ; but Dean Butler, several years 
ago, had the first two lines of the foregoing inscription cut 
into the stone, unfortunately not by a hand practised in 
the art of lettering. The inscription, if it ever existed, is 
defective in not giving the year in which Sir Lucas died ; 
and of the purity of the language employed we say nothing 
further than that, with the exception of two false quanti- 
ties,' one in the first, and the other in the third line, it 
appears to have been a puerile attempt to record in Latin 
hexameter verse the high position held by, and thegoodquali- 
ties of. Sir Lucas Dillon, who was the builder of the House of 
Moymett, now a ruin, about two miles north of Trim, the 
dimensions of which are 122 feet in length, and 42 feet 
wide, the principal walls being 5j feet thick. Seven large 
windows can still be counted in the southern portion of the 
ruins. The house was approached, on the east side, through 
a building of two storeys in height, now in a cracked and 



> It hai been nigg«6t«d that this ta- -es ; but, as we ibtH lee furthsr on, at p. 

bleau nuty be intcDiud to repreaent the 372, that the fasiil; coatUt«d of lecm 

paienti and children, inch groupa being aoni and JIvt daugbten, we ace iiiclui«d 

common on Engliib monumenta and brew- to adhere to the opinion above expreued. 
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tottering condition, 28^ feet long, and 20 feet wide, con. 
taining in the centre an archway 11 feet 9 inches wide, 
and 16 feet high. 

A few paces to the north of this entrance are still 
to be seen the dismantled remains of the ancient Parish 
Church of Moymett, also built by Sir Lucas Dillon, and 
which appears to have been intended and used as a family 
chapel for the House of Moymett, having a door entering 
the chancel on the west side, that nearest to the family 
residence. The entire length of the building, which runs 
nearly north and south, is 60 feet Of this the chancel, 
on the southern end, occupies 22 feet 3 inches, and the 
remaining body of the church 37 feet 9 inches. The chan- 
cel is only 16 J feet wide, while the main body of the church 
is 19 feet 4 inches in width. A triple window in the 
southern gable, over the altar, measures 5 feet 3 inches 
in width and is 7 feet high, divided into three compart- 
ments, each 1 foot 5 inches in the opening. There are 
here the remains of a very remarkable arrangement as to 
the pulpit, which apparently stood on the eastern side of 
the church, exactly between the chancel and the main 
body of the church. It was reached by a circular stone 
staircase, 2 feet 3 inches wide and 5 feet in height, eight 
steps of which still remain inserted in the eastern side- 
wall. The doorway of the church is deserving of notice, 
being equilateral.pointed, formed out of two stones, the 
angle being ornamented by the simple bead and ogee 
moulding, the curves of which indicate the architecture of 
the sixteenth century. 

We submit from Lodge's Peerage, Vol., I. p. 153, &c., 
the following account of the parentage and life of Sir 
Lucas DiUon :— 

"Sir Bobert Dillon, ofNewtown, near Trym (third son of James of 
Siverston, and Elizabeth Bathe), in 1545 was A ttornejr- General to King 
Henry VIII. ;* and, 18th February, 15S3, Queen Mary appointed him 



•Which King gan bim the Itodi of hcnr* male of the Honuteiy of Srowsll, with 

ITawtowD, uid (!Oth Mirch, 16 JS] grxDCed nil iU berediUmeDta ; and by Priv7 8mI, 

to him and hii hsira for ever the Monutery dated SOth April, 1670, ordered blm a grant 

of Fiian Pretcheraof Athoecarue, In Weet- of w> mnoh lind in the prorince of Con- 

meaCh, «[th the apparttnancn. Queen naught, the Anna);, or in Ihe Dillim'i and 

EHiabeth alu rewarded hia aerviciH, 2ad Dailon'i Gountria. a* ■hoald amount to tb« 

BUy, 1GS9, with a gnmt to him ai>d hia extended rent af £30 a jtu. 
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second JusBoe of the Queen's Benclt and one of her Privy Couooil ; in 
vhich post he vas continued by Queen Ellizabeth, 9th January, 1556; 
and thence adranced, 3rd September following, to be Chief Justice of the 
Common Fleae, as he was again by a new Patent, 19th If^oTember, 1362. 
He wai joined in Commiaaion, 28^ Auguat, 1561, with Hugh Archbishop 
of Dublm and othera, to preeerre the peace within the English Pale, dur- 
ing the absence of the L. L. Sussex in his expedition to the Korth against 
Shane O'Neile ; and, 13th April, 1563, was in a like Commiaaion for the 
counties of Ueath and Drogheda while the h. D. was engaged in a second 
expedition against the aaid O'Neile. In this leign he was Speaker of the 
House of Cominons, one of Her Majesty's Privy Council, appointed, with 
hie son, Sir Lucas, and others, 2lBt February, 1579, to make the limits of 
certain territories into the county of Wicklow ; and was joined in several 
other important Commissions. He meo'ried.Qeiiet, younger daughter to 
Edward Bamwall, of Orick's-town, Esq., by his wife Elizabeth, daughter 
to Sir Thomas Flunket, of Donsaughly (? Suoshaughlin), Chief Justice of 
the Common Pleas, and had issue four sons and three daughters — viz., 
Bir Luoas Dillon, his heir, Boger, Thomas and John ; Jeane, Elizabeth, 
and Alison. 

" Sir Luoas Dillon, of Newtown, and of Ifoymett, was not only eminent 
in his profession of the law, but distinguished for his experience both in 
martial and civil affairs; insomnoh as that wise Governor, Sir Henry 
Sidney, generally consulted him and Francis Agarde, Esq., in all matters 
of consequence; and found him so faithful and trusty that he used to call 
him mnufieUUi Zucat. In 1567 he was Her Majesty's A ttomav- General, 
and, in her rejgn, Speaker of the House of Commons, as his father had 
been;' also,- 13th October, 1572, was constituted Chief Baron of the 
Exchequer, and one of the Prtvy Council j was knighted by Sir Henry 
Sidney at Drogheda in 1676; and Sir John Flunket, Chief Justice of the 
Queen's Bench, dying in 1563, Her Majesty resolved to appoint for his 
eueoessor her trusty and well-beloved servant, Sir Lucas Dillon, her Chief 
Baron, as a personage, whom for his very good and faithful service, and 
for his good deserts and sufficiency every way, she thought not only worthy 
of that place, but of a better; yet, upon good consideration had, and 
finding by tiimself that he was able to do her better service in the place 
he then had, than if be had the other, was pleased, upon his recommen- 
datiou, to appoint James Dowdall, Second Justice of the said Bench, to 
discharge the place of Chief Justice; and as some recompense to him, did, 
by Frivy seal, dated at Ureenwich, Ist June, confer on him the office of 
Seneschal (which he then held), and to his heirs male, of the Hundred or 
Barony of Kilkenny- West, over the surname of the Dillons, and over the 
inhabitants there; as also a lease of such Crown lands as he should nomi- 
nate, amounting to £70 a year for sixty years; in lieu whereof he sur- 
rendered to the Queen (SOUl October) all hb right and title to the town 
and lands of Athlone, which he claimed to belong unto him, as Seneschal 
of the Bfud barony, or as head of his nation. 



■ByPriTf Md,dkt«d*tHaTaTliig,16th and, lOtliAugiat thit rui, recaived ignnt 

July, 1S63, ha bad a ^rant oT Ibe Abbqr of to biin and his Mn mile, or Lh« towni 

the Vir^n Uary, otTrim, wiLh ■ lean of of Lad^ratb, Orange of Trim, Canoiutown, 

the Hoiety DfCutlaknock. and othorlandi, Bathnall;, and alhen In tin county of 

oflaiB belonging to John Buraell, attainted ; Heath. 
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"In 1584, theL. D. Ferrott sent him to the Queen, to ^ve acoonnt of 
hia proceedings in Ireland from his first arrival, in the execution of his 
office ; in doing which ho gave Her If aj asty such BatisfEiction that she made 
very honourable mention of him, and expressed the high esteem she had 
for him in the postscript of her letter to the Deputy, dated 20th January. 
On the 26th April, 1 587, he was commissioned, with others, to distribute 
the forfeited estates in Munster, and joined in many other OommissioDs of 
public utility during the Queen's reign. He married Jane, daughter to 
James Bathe, of Athcame and Dnimconragh, Esq. 

" He had iesne by her, who died before 1681, seven sons and fivs 
daughters — viz., Sir James, created Earl of SoscommoD ; Henry, of whom 
presently; Christopher, Oliver, Alexander, and John, all died childless; 
Robert, who settled in the King's County, and left posterity in Munster, 
and in England; Oenet, married to Christopher, the ninth Lord Kilteen, 
and was mother of Lucas, created Earl of Fingall; Elinor, to Bobert 
Boohfort, of Kilbride, in Meath, Esq. ; Elizabeth; Margaret, to John Sara- 
field, of Shuminges, in the county of Kildare, Esq. ; and Ann, to Richard 
Plnuket, of Rathmore, Esq. 

" Henry Dillon (the second son), of Eentstown, in Meath, and of 
Strokestown and Ardnacrane, in Dillon's Country, married Elizabeth, 
daughter to the Lord Culpepper, and dying 18th April, 1609 (or 30th 
April, 1610), had four sons and three daughters, Henry, his heir; Theo- 
bald, Lucas, and James, who both settled inKunster; Thomasine,' mar- 
ried to Flunket, of Longhcrew, in Meath, Esq. ; Anne, married to 

Geoige Russell, Esq., grandson of Sir William Russell, L. D. of Ireland 
in the reign of Queen Elizabeth ; and Mai^aret, married in England." 

The Dillon family have occupied sucha conspicuous 
place in Irish history, that we think it might not be unin- 
teresting to give here a succinct account of them, which we 
are enabled to do by the obliging kindness of the present 
Colonel Sir John Dillon, Baronet, of Lismullen, who has 
favoured us with the perusal of an old family record, en- 
titled " Historical and Genealogical Account of the Dil- 
lons: compiled and extracted from the most authentic 
Archives, Annals, and Historians of Ireland : privately 
printed for family use in Dublin in the year 1791." It is 
very unfortunate that this record of so distinguished a fa- 
mily, while giving the descents of its various branches, is 
so singularly wanting in dates ; but, for a moment over- 
looking this defect, we trust the particulars will be found 
interesting. 



nnther of Oliver Flanket, condemned Tor ■ plot is improbable in the 
hbisbop of ArmHgh and contriTince u it wag impOBwbla in the ex- 
ud, who, on the wicked ecution, wu hinged at Tfburn on lal 
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Dr. Keating shows this family to be of very ancient 
Iriah descent. According to bia account, Ixichaii, 8on of 
Nial of the Nine Hostages, liaving, in sonie conteat about 
the year 595 or 598, killed his father's nephew, Colman 
Riembriech, King of Temoria, he was thereupon surnamed 
Dilune, which signifies valiant. To avoid his father's dis- 
pleasure for killing Coleman, Dilune, with a body of 
troops, repaired to France, and was employed by the Duke 
of Aquitaine, then at war with the King of France; but 
who, having lost his sons in the war, and being able to 
support his sovereignty of Guienne and Aquitaine with 
the aid of Dilune's auxiliary troops, he gave his daughter 
in marriage to Dilune, there called Delion, in whose right 
he and his posterity became princes of Aquitaine, and con- 
tinued so until Henry II. of England intermarried yvith 
Elinor, descended from the eldest branch. In the year 
1172, Henry II. obtained by superior force Aquitaine, &c., 
whereupon, to destroy the popularity of the lineal male 
descendants of the aforesaid Dilune, be carried Sir Henry 
Delion and his brother Thotnaa into England when infants, 
being the sons of Thomas the Great of Aquitaine, who waa 
killed in the said war with Henry II. 

In the year 1185, Sir Henry Delion, i. e. De Lion, a 
French translation of Dilune for VedicaU, now called Dil- 
lon, was sent to Ireland with John, Earl of Morton, Chief 
Governor of Ireland, by whom he was granted the princi- 
pality of Corkneagh, now the County of Longford, a large 
extent of country, bounded on the west by the River Shan- 
non, together with divers islands in Loughree. Sir Henry 
Dillon, called also Premier Dillon, built his mansion house 
at Drumrany, about the centre of his territories, and a 
castle and hall in Doonamoany ; and several castles and 
abbeys, monasteries and churches were built and endowed, 
In what was then called the Dillon country, by his de- 
scendants, viz.: — the abbey in Athlone, tvo jn Kilkenny 
"West, one in Ardnacraney, the abbeys of Shrule, Holy 
Island and Hare Island in Loughree, &c., as appears from 
the Benefaction Books of the said abbeys, and from "Sir 
James Ware's Collection of the Church History of Ireland." 
Sir Henry, Premier Dillon, married the daughter of John 
de Courcy, Governor, niece by marriage to Hugh the elder, 
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and John de Lacy, and waa buried in the Abbey of Ath- 
lone, which he had founded. He left three sons, Sir 
Thomas, Sir Robert, and John, who became an ecclesiastic, 
and afterwards was consecrated Archbishop of Armagh, 
and a daughter, who was married to the eldest son of Sir 
William Petit, Lord of Mullingar. Sir Thomas married 
the daughter of Sir Edmund Butler, who, in 1215, waa 
Lord Justice ; and Sir Robert married the daughter of Sir 
John Fitz Geoffry, also Lord Justice. Sir Henry gave his 
second son the seigniory of Doonamoany, with his territories 
in Annally, who, in right thereof, took his place among 
the Peers, the Lords, and Commons then sitting in one 
House. Sir Thomas was father to Henry and Dominick, 
Bishop of Ossory, and to James, a Canon regular. Lord 
Henry Dillon, son of Sir Thomas Dillon of Drumrany, 
married the daughter of Maurice Fitz-Gerald, Governor in 
1232, and sister to Maurice Fitz-Maurice, Lord Justice in 
1272, by whom he had three sons, Thomas, Henry, and 
Maurice, and two daughters, one, Mary, married to Sir 
John Dalton, Lord of Dalton's country, the other, Bridget, 
to O'Farrell, Prince of Annally. 

Thomas, the eldest, became an ecclesiastic, endowed 
one of the abbeys in Kilkenny West, and was buried there. 
Sir Henry, the second son, married the daughter of M^Ier 
de Bermingham, Lord of Athenry, and sister to Sir John 
de Bermingham, Baron of Ardee, in the County Loutb, 
and sister also to William, Archbishop of Tuam, by whom 
he had issue Lord Robert of Drumrany, John, William, 
and Gerald. The two last became ecclesiastics. John was 
killed in battle, unmarried ; and William was afterwards 
consecrated Bishop ofDerry. Maurice, the third son, mar- 
ried Sir Kichard Tuite's daughter, and was the Knight 
killed by the rebels in the north of Ulster. 

Robert, Lord of Drumrany and Dillon's country, mar- 
ried Anne, the second daughter of Sir Eustace Le Poer, now 
called Power, of Curraghmore, in the county of Waterford, 
whose descendants became Viscounts Valentia and Earls of 
Tyrone ; and had issue, Henry, Gerald, John, Thomas, 
and Edmund, and three daughters ; one, Bridget, married 
to Sir John Eustace ; the second, Mary, to M'Coghlan ; 
and the other, Jean, to M'Geoghegan. Henry died young ; 
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John settled and married in England ; Thomas became 
Bishop ofKildare; Edmund was Abbot of St. Thomas's 
in Dublin ; and Gerald succeeded as Baron of Drumrany, 
and was made President of Meath, and afterwards Lord 
Chancellor. He married Lady Emelia Fitz Gerald, Lord 
Desmond's daughter, and by her he had Maurice, Henry, 
Sir James, John, and two daughters. The eldest daugh- 
ter, Catherine, married Sir John Nugent, of Bracklin, 
whose descendants became Barons of Delvin, one of whom 
was Lord Deputy in 1452, and are now represented in the 
Marquisate of Westmeath ; the second daughter, Anne, 
married Baron Delamere. Lord Gerald married, secondly, 
the daughter of Baron Plunket, of Rathmore, whose issue 
were Christopher, Michael, and a daughter married to 
Plunket, of Killeen. Maurice became Baron of Drumrany, 
and continued the principal line of Premier Delion, whose 
descendants afterwards became Viscounts Costeloe and 
Gallen. The second son, Henry, became Prior' of St. 
Peter's, near Trim ; and Christopher, his half brother, be- 
came Bishop of Waterford, and was afterwards translated 
to Dublin. The third son, James, was knighted in Eng- 
land by Edward III., and while his uncle^ the Earl of Des- 
mond, was Chief Governor, he was made Treasurer of 
Ireland, and acquired several seigniories and manors about 
Tara,_ He built Proudstown Castle and a parish church 
(now in ruins) in his manor of Skryne ; and having inter- 
married with Honorah, daughter of Sir John D'Arcy, Lord 
Justice, and sister to Roger, Lord D'Arcy, also Lord Jus- 
tice, he left Sir Robert and several sons and daughters, 
whom he established in several estates and family houses 
in the counties of Meath and Dublin. John became Prior 
of Trim. The eldest daughter married Baron Plunket, of 
Rathmore and Loughcrew ; the second, Bamwall, of Creggs- 
town, ancestor to Baron Trimblestown and Viscount Kings- 
land ; and the third daughter married O'Connor Phalee. 
Sir Robert succeeded in Proudstown and Skryne, and 
married the daughter of Sir James Birmingham, ancestor 
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to William Birmingham, Lord Baron of Carberry, in the 
county of Kildare, by whom he had Richard, Gerald, 
James, Walter, Henry, and two daughters — one, Anne, 
married to John, eldest son of Sir James Morris ; and the 
other, Elinor, to Chief O'Moor, of Lossmore or Lenamore. 
Richard, the eldest son of Sir Robert, succeeded in Prouds- 
town and Skrj'ne seigniories, and married the daughter of 
Sir John Bellew. The said Richard and his brothers, with 
six hundred select Irish troops, in the reign of Henry VI., 
behaved so valiantly at the battle of Rnocknashea, fought 
near Verneuil in France, on 28th August, 1424, that a 
complete victory was obtained by the Duke of Bedford, 
Regent of France ; and Richard and James were knighted 
on the field.' The lineal descendants of said Sir Richard, 
of Proudstown, continued in the possession of their large 
estates in and about Proudstown, TaTa, and Skryne, as 
well as in the counties of Louth, Kildare, and Dublin ; and 
matched among the greatest and noblest families, and were 
representatives for corporations and counties until stript 
of their large estates by Oliver Cromwell in the general 
calamity of 1652. The second son, Gerald, brother to Sir 
Richard, of Proudstown, intermarried In Dublin with Eliza- 
beth, daughter of John, Lord Barry, by whom he had 
Richard, Gerald, Robert, and James, with three daughters. 
The eldest daughter, Alice, married SirThomas Fitz Gerald ; 
the second, Mary, Bellew, of Rolinstown ; and the third, 
Fitz Eustace, ofBallymore. Gerald and Robert became 
officers In the English army, and James a Canon regular. 
Richard, the eldest son of said Gerald, devised to his son 
Thomas his dwelling and estate in Dublin, and his various 
lands in Dillon's Country and Westmeath, with his library. 
Thomas was an eminent lawj'er, became Judge of the 
Queen's Bench, purchased a large estate, and settled in 
Clonbrock, in the county Gal way. He married the daughter 
of AlIen,of Palmerstown,bywhom he had oneson,Tlioma8; 
the second of Clonbrock, who married Elline, sister to Sir 



' It was on this occa^iaa, and in token Rmi, Aiurt, orer the Lion Rampant, allud- 
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James Shane, bj whom he had issue Thomas and Robert. 
On 6th October, 1603, he was made Chief Justice of 
Connaught, and he died in Dublin on 24th September, 
1606. Thomas was killed unmarried, in the Castle of 
Curraghboy, by the Burkes and- Keoghs, who assaulted the 
Castle; and Robert was married to Catherine Hussey, of 
Mullhussey, by whom he had nine sons, Richard, Lucas, 
Bartholomew, James, Thomas, Gerald, Edward, Bartholo- 
mew, and Christopher ; and four daughters, Jane, Mary, 
EUice, and Anne. He died I8th December, 1628, and was 
buried in the Church ofKilcloon. Jane married James 
Dillon, of Cannestown ; Mary, John Bellew, of Wyllys- 
town; Ellice, James D'Arcy, ofCloghenaver, in the county 
of Galway, and Anne became a nun. Richard, the eldest 
of said sons, married, iirst, the daughter of Alderman Ma> 
lone, of Dublin, by whom he had Robert, and three daugh- 
ters, Bridget, Margaret, and Jane. Bridget married Burke, 
of Burloa, in Tipperary ; Margaret became a nun, and Jane 
was married to Cornelius CKelly, Richnrd's second wife 
was Sir Dominick Browne's daughter, Jenet; by her he 
left Thomas, Connor, and Lucas, who died in March, 1678, 
without issue. Robert, son to Richard, married Mary, 
only daughter to Geoffrey Browne, Esq., son to Sir Domi- 
nick, by whom he had Lucas, Henry, and three daughters, 
Margaret, EUice (or Ellen), and Elizabeth; and, dying in 
October, 1707, was buried on 1 1th, at St. Audoen's, 
Dublin. The eldest married Cornelius Donnelan, of Bally- 
donnelan ; Ellice, William O'Kelly, ofGallagh; and Eliza- 
beth, Richard Blake, successor to Sir Richard Blake, of 
Ardfry. Lucas married first, in June, 1694, Honora, the 
eldest daughter of Sir John Burke, of Millford, Bart , by 
the Hon. Jane, daughter of Theobald IjOrd Viscount Dillon, 
by whom he had five sons and four daughters, who all died 
unmarried. He died 20th March, 1716. 

But to return to Sir James Dillon, third son to Sir 
Robert, of Proudstown. The said Sir James married Jane 
Rivers, the only daughter and sole heir of theancientLord 
Rivers, Baron of Riverstown, by whom he had with his 
posterity the lordship of Riverstown, Tara, and Baron m 
capite. He had by said lady five sons ; Bartholomew, bis 
eldest, succeeded as Lord Baron of Riverstown ; Gerald, 
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his second son ; Kobert, his third son ; Thomas' became a 
Roman Catholic Bishop, and Edmond, Prior of the Abbey 
of Trim and Newtown, near Trim. Bartholomew, son to 
Sir James, and first of Riverstown, had issue James and 
Kobert. James married Plunket, and having no family, 
his brother, Sir Robert, succeeded; and, marrying Cathe- 
rine, who died 2l8t December, 1615, daughter of Sir 
William Sarsfield, of Lncan, Alderman of Dublin, he left 
five sons and nine daughters, viz., Bartholomew, of Rivers- 
ton ; William, of Fitz-Leons, or Flinston, in Meath ; 
Thomas, Michael, and Christopherj Eleanor, married to 
Kicliard Aylmer, of DuUardstown, and died 22nd Novem- 
ber, 1635; Anne, to — Bermingham, of the Carrick; 
Thomasine, to Christopher Evers, of Rathtain; Frances, 
to — Cusack, of Cushinstown ; Genet, to Robert Leicester ; 
Margaret, to John Baxter ; Amy ; Ismay, to Henry, second 
son of Sir John Elliott; and Cicely, Bartholomew, his 
eldest son, in 1585 married Catherine, daughter of Sir 
Alexander Fitton, ofBective, President ofMunster, and, 
dying in Dublin on 6th March, 1633, was buried in the 
church of Tara, leaving five sons and two daughters, viz., 
Andrew, his heir, Thomas, James, Francis, and Peter ; 
Jane, married in 1620 to Simon Barnwall, of Pinnerstown, 
son to Patrick of Kilbrew ; and Mary, married to Thomas 
Barnwall, of Rosskill, in the Queen's County. Andrew, 
bom 1599, commanded a company of foot at the siege of 
Drogheda in 1641; and, marrying the daughter of Sir 
Christopher Plunket, of Kilshaghlin [? Dunshaughlin], he 
left two sons and two daughters, Edward and Thomas, 
who both died young ; Catherine, married to — Archer, 
of Kilkenny; and Mary, to William Bath, of Col p. So 
the elder branch of Riveraton became extinct, as James, 
the second son of Robert of Riverston, became a religious, 
and was Guardian of Kilkenny-west, and Provincial of his 
Order, the Grand Cordeliers. 

In Lodge's "Peerage,*' VoL I., pp. 156—7, it is stated 
that — 

" Sir James DiHou, eldest son of Sir Lucas, who succeeded at Moymet, 

' " 1618. About thia year Tlwiias Dillon third brothar to Sir Bartholome* Dillon, 
vat Prior ofSS. Peter and Paul, but oon- than Chief Bsron of the Eithequer." — 
tinned in ulHce a rerj short time ; he wu Dnan Butli^r's " Xuticvs of Trim," p. 21 1. 
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had a special livery of his inheritance, B April, 1595, receiTtd divera 
Granta of Lands from King James I. ; by whom he was knighted, and ia 
consideration of the many acceptable and faithful Services performed to 
hie Crown ; and for his other VirtucB, which were eminent and worthy to 
to be cheriahed; as also because his Son, Sir Eobert Dillon, had relio- 
quiahed the Errors of hia ADcestors, and being guided by a better judg- 
ment, conformed himself to the Protestant Keligioa, was by Privy Seal, 
dated at Westmiaater, 13 November, and by Patent at Dublin 24 January, 
1619, created Lord Dillon, Baron ofKilkenny-'West, the Ceremony whereof 
was performed by the L. D. St. John, in the Presence-Chamber, on the 
25th ; And hia Majesty, as a more ample Testimony of hia Favour, was 
pleased to advance him to the Dignity of Earl of Eoacommon, by Privy 
Seal, dated at Westminster 24 July, and by Patent 5 August, 1622. Hie 
Lordship was present in the Parliament of 1634, and commanded a Troop 
of Horse in the Reigns of James and Charles I., in which station he did 
many singular Services to hia Country. He married Eleanor (or Hellen), 
second Daughter to Sir Christopher Bamwall, of Turvey, Knt., and dying 
in March, 1641, had Tssue by her, who died II (or 12) October, 1628, 
seven Sons and six Daughters, viz., Eobert, Lord Dillon, his successor; 
Lucaa, Ancestor to the Present Earl of Roscommon; Thomas, Christopher, 
George, John, Patrick, who all died young, or unmarried ; Jane, married 
to Sir Christopher Dillon, Heir-apparent of Theobald, the first Viscount 
Dillon ; Elizabeth, to — Husaey, Baron of Galtrim ; Prancea, to Henry, 
Son and Heir to Christopher Bumell, of Caatleknock, Eaq. ; Margaret, to 
— Nugent, of Dmmcree, Esq. ; Mary, t^i Sir John Bellew, of £all-Bobins- 
town, Knt, ; and Aliaon, to Boger O'Farrell, of Mornin, Chief of hia 
Name." 

Queen Elizabeth granted to the Dillona all O'Connor 
Roe's territories in the county of Roscommon, which 
O'Connor, according to Dr. Keating, was the lineal descend- 
ant of Roderick O'Connor, the last monarch of Ireland. 
Space, however, will not permit us to follow up the history 
of a family who could boast of great and varied alliances j 
and many of whose members atdiflFerent periods held high 
stations both in Church and State. Before the general 
calamity of 1652 the family of Dillon held possessions in 
twenty-six out of thirty-two counties in Ireland. In Meath 
the present head of this family is Colonel Sir John Dillon, 
Bart., Lismullen, a Baron of the Holy Roman Empire, and 
Lieutenant-Colonel Commandant of the Royal Meath 
Militia. 

From an inquisition' taken at Navan in 1693, being 
5th William and Mary, we learn that DarcyWentwortb was 



'Dud Baa«'s"Ni]|tcM ofTrlm," p. 174. 
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then in posseseion of Ardgreagh and Newtown-Clonbun ; 
Thomas Bellew, of Bellewstown ; John Piercewall^ of 
Carbristown and Fosterstowne ; Stafford Lightburne, of 
Adamstown ; all which, with many other townlands, had 
been the estate of Richard Talbot, Earl of Tyrconnell, 

who had married Boynton, sister to the Countess of 

Roscommon, who remarried with Thomas Carter, Esq. 
Sir John Dillon, of Lismullen, in 1702, bought for 
£4907 10s. the attainted estate of Richard Earl of '1 yrcon- 
nell, which had been granted by King AViiliam to Henry, 
Lord Sydney, and was by him conveyed to Sir John Dillon. 
At a distance of about four yards from the south 
side-wall of the little parish church of Newtown Clonbun, 
before described, there is a fiat 
tomb stab of Ardbraccan stone, 
measuring six feet two inches 
long, two feet six inches broad, 
and seven inches thick, which, in 
its present state, is faithfully de- 
lineated in the accompanying 
engraving. Over the shield con- 
taining the armorial bearings of 
the Brownes are three crosses, 
which are probably here intended 
to typify the Crucifixion between 
two thieves. This part of thestone 
is so rouch abraded that the entire 
of the first and half of the second 
word are now rubbed off; but 
they can be easily supplied, as 
theinscription evidently was ori- 
ginally [Hie ja\ cet : Henricus: 
Browne: qui: ohitt: undecimo die: 
Mail: Anno: Domini: lo8l. 
cujua • animcB ■ propicietur ■ Deus ■ 
It will be observed that the words 
are separated by two dots as far 
as the date ; and after that, to 
the end, by a single dot. Inside 
the marginal inscription, on the 
right side of the three crosses, some letters have been sunk 
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into the stone and there have been also three lines incised at 
the bottom, all which are now illegible ; but from the fact of 
their being cutinto the stone it is certain that they are more 
modern than the inscription, which, together with the 
armorial bearings and the crosses, are in raised characters. 
The two holes on either side of the jshield were evidently 
intended for fastening with lead a plate, probably of brass, 
through which the arms protruded. 

Brownestown, near Newtown, was so called after a re- 
spectable family of the name of Browne, to which probably 
this same Henry belonged, as well 
as Thomas Browne, who was Prior 
of the adjoining Abbey in 1528. 
They intermarried with the Bel- 
lews of Hathtayne, about four 
miles north from Brownestown, 
as the accompanying inscription 
upon a monumental slab on the 
floor of the ruined church of Rath- 
tayne, or Rataine, will show. The 
inscription in a scroll of raised 
letters, with a point after each 
word, runs thus : — Hie ■ jacent ■ 
corpora ■ Ric/iardi ■ Bedlow • 
de ■ Bedlowstovm • qui ■ obiit ■ 
X ■ die- mensis- Januarii -1601- 
ac ■ etiam ■ corpora ■ hini 'jUii • 
ejua ■ vz ■ Jacobi ■ bedlow ■ et- 
ThomcB ■ bedlow • Geneta- brovn- 
uxor ■ e^us ■ hoc ■ mortimentum- 
struxit. It will be observed that 
in giving the date the figure 6 has 
been reversed on the stone. 
, In raised characters, on a shield, 
about the centre of the stone there 
is a fret for Bedlow, impaling an 
eaHe displayed for Browne, with 
H«.t-«on™»to.iu.h^Bedi»w. (he Initials R. B. and G. B. over the 
shield. It is a pity that our ancient monuments cannot he 
more respected ; and that this stone should have suffered 
from the intrusive hand of the brother of a herd who was 
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atatiooed a few years ago in the neigbbourhood, by cutting 
deeply across the face of it his name "T. BOLAND, 
1858." 

At the head of a grave in the old burying ground at 
Newtown, and about 12 feet southwards from the Browne 
monument, above described, stands a rude stone cross, two 
feet over ground, and only ten inches wide, containing the 
following quaint inscription : — 





t 
I. H. 9. 






aDKOMD KAX 
AIT HIS MAKT 






PBAT 
FOB 
HIKSK 
LB A R S 
HIB iriF 
BBS FOX 
WHO DTBB 
IS ITlS 







Some remains of ancient sculptured stones have been 
built into the walls of the old church of Newtown for pre- 
servation, together with a small tablet, alas for vandalism ! 
since slightly defaced, upon which is cut the following 
inscription : — 

Has AITTIftCJB PIKTATIa BT ABTIS SXLIallUB 

ViciHi UoRASTBBn S3, Pbtko BT Paulo drdicati 

OLIV OBKAVEKTA 

a KT FXHE DETBITAS 
a HT7JIJS BCCLBSLX 
IKFIHOENDAB CUBA TIT R. B. YlCAB DB TbIU. 
A.D. MKCCCXLU. 
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There is still to be seen, inserted into the west gable of 
the old church, by the same careful hand, the figure of a 
bishop, now wanting the head, and 5 feet in length, which 
had been long trodden under foot. Of it Dean Butler 
remarks that, though traditionally called the daughter 
of King John, it is far more probably the figure of the 
founder of the adjoining Priory. 



S.— Friorr ol CuDU R^ukr, Tfcutown. nor Trim. 

The English Prelate, Simon de Rochfort, Bishop of 
Meath, founded this Priory in the year 1206, for Canons 
Eegular of the congregation of St. Victor ; and he also 
erected the adjoining church into a cathedral, which he 
dedicated to the honour of St. Peter and St. Paul. In 1216 
the episcopal founder held a Synod here, the acts of which 
are printed in Wilkins' Concilia ; and in 1224, Simon, the 
founder, was interred here. 

By a charter dated Trim, 24th September, 1419,' 
King Henry V. granted to the Prior and Convent, for the 
better support of this Abbey, a license to acquire lands, 
&c., to the annual value of £40. 
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In the year 1533-4, Parliament passed the following 
Act to appropriate the parsonage of Galtrim, about five 
miles distant, to this Priory : — 

" At the humble supplication of the prior and convent of the monas- 
tery or house of the apoBUes Peter and Paul, of Newtown, beside Trim : 
That where the advowson of the pariah church of the blessed Virgin 
Ifary of Qaltrim, within the couDty and dioceae of Heath, in the time of 
Prince Edward lY., late Sing of England, unto the monastery or house 
of the apostles Feler and Paul, of Newtown, beside Trim aforesaid, and to 
the prior and convent of the same, to hold, retain, and keep, to them and 
their successors, in proper use was appropriated, and so appropriated did 
continue unto the 24th year of the reign of our sovereign lord that nov is, 
Henry Till,, King of England and of France, defender of the faith, and 
lord of this land of Ireland, that one Kicholas Uussey, Baron of Oaltrim, 
aforesaid, in a qttare impedit, recovered the aforesaid advowson against the 
prior that now is, of the said monastery or house, before the Justices of 
the King's common pleas in this land of Ireland. The said Nicholas, in 
his said action of quare impedit, alledgiug that the said advowson, long 
before the said appropriation thereof, was appendant to the manor of 
Oaltrim aforesaid, which manor, the said advowson thereto then being 
appendant, was given by force of a remainder of a t<ul, to one Peter 
Hussey, ancestor tA the said NicholaB, whose heir the said Nicholas 
IB, and to the heirs mole of hie body begotten, as by the said recovery 
more plainly doth appear. And forasmuch as the tithes of the parsonage 
of Gaitrim aforesaid, was that thing that the said house or monastery was 
most supported and kept up [by], and divine service and hospitality main- 
tained, and that the same nouse or monastery, if it could not have 
the said parsonage thereto again appropriated, was, and is very like, to be 
clearly dissolved, for as much aa a great deal of the possessions that was 
given thereto at the foundation thereof, lieth la the marches, and by 
reason of war and oppression there is much wasted, sore decayed, and 
diminished, and the premisses of pity moving Sir William SkefSngton, 
then lord Deputy of this land, and the council of the same, at their 
desire, the said Nicholas Hussey, upon the said advowson, did submit 
himself te such end, award, and order, as the said lord Deputy, the most 
Rev. father in Qod, John, Archbishop of Dublin, Primate of Ireland, and 
then Chancellor of Ireland, 8ir John Bamewall, Knt., lord of Trimlettes- 
towo, and Thomas Luttrell, then the King's sergeant at his laws in 
Ireland, should take order and award therein ; and the said arhritrers, by 
the assent of the said prior and Nicholas, thereupon did award, order, and 
deem, that there should be a vicar perpetual, and for ever in the same 
churdi made, established, and ordtuned, having perpetual BUOceBsion, that 
shall have yearly to him and hie successors, vicaries of the same church 
for the time being, the whole manse or glebe of the parsonage or church 
of Galtrim aforesaid, with four acres of arable land, being witliin the 
same town of Galtrim thereto pertaining, with all other lands and tene- 
menU pertaining te the same, being within the precinct, bounds, and 
mearings of the lands of the town of Qaltrim aforesaid, the whole 
altarages, oblations, and offerings yearly, of the church and parish of 
Qaltrim aforesaid, the third part of all the tithe tervea of the said pmsh, 
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the whole tithes of com and hay of all the lands, meesuageB, and teue- 
laents of Clonemeath, and such tithes yearly of corn, half wheat and bear, 
and the other half oata, as ahall be to the yearly value of eight marka of 
lawfiil money of Ireland, of such com as shall grow or be in the farthest 
part of the land of the town of Galtrim aforesaid, firom the house 
or monastery of SS. Peter and PanI aforesaid, after the rate of fifteen 
shillings the couple of com of the same tithe yearly : to have and 
to hold the same manor, glebe lands, altarages, oblations, offer- 
ings, tithes, and all other premises, with their appurtenances, to the 
said vicar, and to his successors for ever, that so shall be there made, 
established, or ordained. And that the advowson of the parsonage of 
Oaltrim aforesaid, with all other manner of tithes, oblations, and altarages, 
chapels, and free chapels, that pertoineth to the same, except the pre- 
misses for the same vicar limited, at the cost of the said prior, or his suc- 
cessors, after he or his successors had obtained or gotten of our sovereign 
lord the King, his heirs or successors, a sniBcieat license to take, accept, and 
approper the same advowson to them and their successors, then shall be 
appropriated, united, and annexed to the said house or monastery of 
SS. Peter and Paul aforesaid, and to the prior and convent of the same, 
and their successors for ever. To hare and to hold, keep, and retain 
the same to the said prior and conyent, and to their successors for 
ever, in proper use, in pure and perpetual alms, to pray for the souls of 
the antecessors of the said ^Nicholas, and for the prosperity of the said 
Nicholas, and his heirs and sequel, for their souls after Uiey pass this 
transitory life." — Dean Butler's "Hotices of Trim," p. 212. 

This Priory paid five marcs annually to the bishop ; 
and its Prior ranked third in dignity, and sat as a Baron 
in the Houae of Lords. 

According to the Irish Statutes, this house waa 
suppressed by Parliament on 1st May, 1536, and granted 
to King Henry VIII. 

"29th King-Henry Yin.— This monastery, with the lands of Kill- 
tombe, Cloynboynsgh, Skirlokeston, and Bathnalle, was granted, for the 
term of twenty-one years, to Robert Dillon,' at the annual rent of 
£16 6t. 9i., Irish money. Also, 22 July, 32nd same King, the town of 



I " Acoordine to Lodge, Jamei DQlon, The lay 1)rothen teem to hare lucoeedsd 

of RiverslowQ, had fiva sons, Sir Biirlli>- to tie propertj of their clerical bnrthera, 

lomew Dillon, -who, in 1616, iras depu^- and to that of their houaef. 
treuurer, Md, in 1618, chiefjnrtica ofthe "On a atona in the porch of Trim 

Common Plew ; Gerrald, of Balgeeth ; Sir ohurch," which ayidantly was attached to 

Eobert, of Newlown, sltomey-ganaral in the piscina now Tiaed b« b font, are three 

1646, and chief justice of tte Common shields: 1. De Biitli: .2. Dillon, a lion 

Plnuin 1669 jThoinas, Prior of SLPeter's, rampant within a treasure, over all a fesa ; 

Trim i and Edmond, Prior of Newtown. 8. A faaa between three crescents, for 
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Dankinnie, withfivemeuuages, sizcottages, 160 acres of arable, and 20 
aores called Hnntsland, parcel of the posBeteiotiB of St. John the Baptist, 
of Newtown, with one mesBDOgd in the town of Navan, oontaining 60 
acres, parcel of the poaaesaions of the Abbey of St. Haiy, in Navan, to- 
gether with Sranganstown, bein^ part of the posseBsioas of John Bomell, 
and Daltonaton, part of the poBeeBuonB of Christopher Eustace, both of 
whom were attainted of high treason, vera granted for ever to the said 
Dillon, to hold in capite, at the rent of four maroB, Irish money. And 
22nd July, 33rd eame King, all the sereral posseasions of this Abbey, 
aituate- in Newtown, Kilthome, CloynboynagK Skiilokeston, and Kath- 
nalle, the tithea of hay and com in Newtown, Kilthombe, Cloynboynagh, 
and Sldrlokeatown excepted, were granted to the aaid Billon fbr eyer, at 
the yearly rent of four tnorcs, to commence at Uiohaelmas, 1 558, at the 
expiration of the first lease for 21 years. 

"4th and Sth of Philip and Mary, a mill on the river Blaokwater, and 
100 acree of land in Kayvally, in this county, part of the poeeessions of 
this priory, were granted to Gerald, Earl of iKildare, togeuiei witli the 
priory of liiamullen." — Dean Butler's " Noticea of Trim," p. 21ff. 

The present remains of this ancient Priory, which are seen 
ontbeleftinthepreceding engraving, consist of two blockaof 
building, exhibiting, even in their state of crumblingdecay, a 
proof of the architectural taste of the Anglo-Normans in the 
beginning of the 13th century. The breadth of the building 
nearest to the river is 48 feet, measured externally, with 
a side-wall extending parallel with the river to the length 
of 95 feet, and, in some places, still 32 feet high. The 
adjoining structure, on higher ground, was originally 45j 
feet in length, and 30 feet in width, containing, in one 
angle of the building,- a circular stone staircase, portions 
of which are still remaining. The ruins of the Church of 
SS. Peter and Paul, once called " The Cathedral of Meath,"' 
are seen on the right. It consisted of a simple nave, with- 



Wile, or WjMe, of RiTeratavn. la tha oBuml In Ijish henldr?,"— Dsui Buder's 

time of GdwardXV., Junes Dillon, ion of " Notices of Tr'n, p. 215." 

Sir Richard Dillon, of Proudatown, and ■ " On the 27th May, 1618, in the Cto- 

heir of hii mother Ji^ane, daughter and thedrai Chwchrif Stint Feter, of Snelovm, 

heireaa of Wfide, of Riverstown. married beside Trim, in the iTnod heldheiebefore 

Blisabeth, daufcbter of Bath, of DolUrds- Hugh. (Inge), Biahop of Meath, a trui- 

town, and bore these ooatg. The feu over aumpt of the old rolls of the proiiea, ay> 

the lion rampant is said to have been nodals and taxations of Ma&Ui was read 

Ranted by Johq, Duke of Bedford, to and compared with the ancient rolls, and 

Uicluud Dillon, as tm augmentatioa to hia confiimed ''by the bishop and the nreh- 

arma, for his conduct at the battle of Ver- deacons, and the clergy, 

neuil, in U24i and the Wylda crescents, " This troneumpt ii still preaerred in the 

inatead of being C|usj1«red with the pstsmal _ diocesan regietry, together with some 

coat. Tere aftarwards incorporated into the fragments ofthe oripnal rolli." — Dmu 

Dillon arms, according (o a mode not nn- Batler'i " Notices of Trim," p. !17> 
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out tuBles or transept, 136 feet in length, by 30 feet in 
lH«adth, inteniallj, the eide-walls being 40 feet in height 
and 5^ feet thick. There are two passages, or triforia, in 
the thickness of the walls at the west end, where also are 
to be seeo the beautiful remains, in Caen stone, of the 
springing of a groined roof. The two sedilia, on the south 
side of tne altar, with round<headed arches, measure 5^ 
feet in height, 6 feet 10 inches across, and are 2 feet 8 
inches in receding depth. They are faced with red sand- 
stone, probably from Moynalvey, lisraullen, or Donough- 
more, being a stone precisely similar to the cut stone used 
in Trim Castle. The beautiful grey and sparkling lime- 
stone of Ardbraccan does not appear to have come into 
use before the 14th century, when it is found in the win- 
dows inserted in the old diancel of Trim church, and 
again in the insertions of the 15th or 16th century, in the 
Abbey of Bective. 

During the night of the great hurricane, 6th January, 
1839, a considerable portion of the south side-wall was 
blown down, but in the portions of the church still stand* 
ing there are seven windows, of which two in the north 
and one in the south side-wall are still perfect in form. 
Each is 6 feet wide on the outside, splaying to 7^ feet on 
the inude. They u% about 24 feet in height, commencing 
about 12 feet above the floor, and reaching to within 3 or 
4 feet of the top of the side-wall. The large window, now 
open to the bottom, in the east gable, is 10 feet wide, and 
about 3 feet higher than those in the side-walls. While 
the windows facing the north, from being partially buitt 
up, would indicate the decay of this house previous to its 
dissolution, the state of the west gable, on the other hand, 
shows that, at that very period, a new western front must 
have been actually in course of erection. The joining of 
the old masonry of the southern side-wall, with the more 
recent masonry of the west gable, is -very distinct; and the 
putlock holes, for the purposes of scam>lding, have never 
been filled up. Indeed, the gable itself, 55 feet higb, with 
its square-headed window, looks as if it had not been 
thoroughly completed when the work was abandoned. 

Dean Butler, in 1854, finishes his account of this Priory 
with the following remarks ; — 
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" Vanjr romuitic etories of the treasure buried in these ruins were 
current a fev years ago, and it is not long since hundreds of people, some 
of them &om a oouaiderable distanoe, asBembled here by night, and made 
great excaTations, in the hope of reaching the under-ground passage lead< 
ing to the high altar, with the golden candlesticks, not to be touched under 
pain of death, by which lie two sleeping bishops, who, when awakened, 
will give the keys of two small chambers, one full of silver and the other full 
of gold, which may be taken away by the bold and pious finders. The 
police, however, who doubted the purpose of the assembly, interrupted tiie 
excavations, and the treasure was not disturbed." 

Approaching Trim along the road from f^ewtown we 
come to a small green field immediately adjoining the 
town, and on the left-hand side of the public way, still 
known as the Greek Park. Here, it is conjectured, was 
situated what was known as the Greek Church ; but all 
remains of the building have long since disappeared. 
Archbishop Uasher' (Sylluge, 132) states that "there was 
in the county ofMeath, at Trim, a church, which retained 
to diis day (1632) the name of the Greek Church;" and 
in the Yisitation Book, Marsh's Library, it is said that this 
church was called the Greek School. 

Nearly all traces of the once celebrated monastic house, 
the Dominican, or, as it is commonly called, the Black 
Friary, have disappeared. It was situated near the gate 
leading to Athboy, on the north side of the town, where a 
few fragments of fallen walls on the surface of its turf-grown 
site are all that now remain to give evidence of its former 
existence. Bishop Burke, writing in 1756, says that a 
jfew years before that time the walls of the house and 
chapel gave evidence of their original magnificence, but 
that, shortly before he wrote, the stones were sold and 
carried away to other buildings, so that on visiting the 
place he found scarcely any ruins. 

This house of the' " Black Friars Preachers " was found- 
ed by Geoffrey de Geneville, Lord ofMeath, and his wife, 
in 1263, under the patronage of the Aasuraption of the 
Blessed Virgin Mary ("Allemande ;" Harris's Tab. ; " King," 
p. 87 ; "Hibemia Dominicana," p. 263) : and it soon ob- 
tained such celebrity and distinction that a general chapter 



> Dmd Butler'a " Notices of Trim," p. Ul. 
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of the Order was held here on three different occasions, 
viz., in the years 1285, 1300, and 1315 (King, p. 87). 

"1291. On the Sunday next after the fesBt of St Matthew, the 
archbishops, bishope, deans, &c., of the hingdom held a meeting in this 
oonvent, under the presidency of Nicholas Mac Molisw, Archbishop of 
Armagh, when they entered into a remarkable association for promoting 
and strengthening die powers of the church." — Arohdall's " JAonaaticon.*' 
[The following resolutions, embodying the substance of their deliberations, 
aie given in Harris's Ware's Bishops, p. TO], 

" First, they swore that if they, or any of them, their churches, rights, 
jorisdiotions, liberties, or customs, should, by any lay power or jurisdiction 
vhatifwier, be impeded, reaisted, or grieved, that they would, at the com- 
mon expense, in proportion Ia their respectiTe incomes, support, maintain, 
and defend eaoh other in all courts, and before all judges, either ecclesias- 
tioa] or secular. 

" Second, if any of their messengers, prootors, or the executors of their 
ordov 'should suffer any loss or damage in the execution of their busi- 
ness, by any lay power or jurisdiction, that .in such ease theywould 
amply, and without delay, make up to them all such losses and damages 
out of their own fortunes, according to a rateable proportion of their 



" Third, if any ordinary should pronounce sentence of excommunication 
against a delinquent, that all the oUier bishops should promulge, and,'with 
effect, prosecute such sentence in their respective dioceses ; so tiiat if 
a person excommunicated in one place should fly to anothfr, the place he 
contlaued in should be put under an int€rdict, as also wherever he had 
his habitation, or the greater part of his fortune, provided notice thereof 
be given in writing by the bishop, publishing such sentence. 

•' Fourth, if any of the archbishops should prove oool or negligent in the 
execution of the said agreement, then they bound themselves, by virtue of 
the oath they had taken, in 500 marks to the Fope, and as many to their 
brethren who should observe it ; and each bishop, under the like eircum- 
stances, in £200 to the Pope, and aa much to their brethren, who should 
keep up to the terms prescribed. 

"And, lasUy, they agreed, that if any archbishop, bishop, etc., absent at 
the time of the agreement, should, upon request, reiiue to comply with 
the tonus stipulated ; then they engaged and promised to complain of him 
to the Pope, end to proeeouto such complaint with effect at their common 
charges ; and not only so, but that they would not afford him any aid, 
oouDsel, or assistance in any other affairs relating to him or his Church." 

The founder of this house was a uative of ChaiU' 

5 ague, of illustrioua birth, and brother to the famous 
ean de Jolnville, the companion and historian of St. Louis. 
This great statesman, who was the confidential friend of 
Edward I., married, In 1250, the co-heiress of Walter de 
Lacy, Maud de Lacy, Lady of Corvesdale, of Ludlow, and 
of Meath. About the middle of the thirteenth century he 
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joined the Crusaders, and after his return in 1273, he was 
appointed Lord Justice of Ireland ; and, in virtue of his wife, 
Maud de Lacy, he became possessed of a large portion of 
the great Palatinate of Meath. The Irish Annals inform 
us that the said Maud de Lacy, wife of Sir Geoffrey de 
Geneville, died in 1302. On 17th November, 1308,' forty- 
five years after its establishment by himself and his wife, 
■we find the founder of this religious house entering it as a 
simple friar, where he died in 1314 : — 

" 1308. — Qeofltey de Geneville reBigning the poeseaeion of the Lord- 
ship of Meath to the Lord Boger do Uortimer, and hia wife, the rightftil 
heir, daughter of Sir Peter, son of QeoSrey de Qeaeville, he entered him- 
aeli a Mar in this Uonastery on the morrow after the feast of St. Edward 
the Archbishop." 

" I3U.— The Lord Oeoffrey de Oeneville died on the 2lBt of October, 
and was interred here in hb order of Friars Prwtiien."—Pembridg». 

The Genevilles,. or Joinvilles, were celebrated founders 
of religious houses, as the inscription on their monument 
in old French, at Clairvaux, plainly shows: — Tout cUs qui 
sont issua di li doibvent avoir esperance qui Diex la mis en 
sa compagnie, Quar lea Sains tea moignmt, quifaie maison 
Diex en terre U acquier propre maison en eU. 

On 25th January, 1867, Mrs. Kevin, 
widow of MajorEdward Kevin, sent us 
from Cheltenham an impression of a seal 
labelled " Arms of Geneville of Ludlow 
and Trim Castle, Ireland ;" and on appli- 
cation to the owner ,Rev. Edwin G. Jarvis, 
Hackthom, Lincoln, he very obli^ngly 
favoured us, on 7th November, 1872, 
with a second impression from the brass 
matrix of the seal in his collection, a 
Jac simiie of which we here present, 
No 6 -BoppoBd B«i <a believing that it bears internal evidence 
DomiiiiaHi^o^. Trim, of having bccn the seal of this monastic 
house. The surrounding raised border, here represented, 
does not really belong to the seal, the engraver having 
worked from a wax impression, which this border is simply 



' Dmd Bntlir'a " Notices of Trim," pp. 81 » 
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inteoded to show. From its pointed form and the cross at 
top it is evidently an ecclesiaatical seal ; and, being still 
sharp and clear, having never sufiered from serious 
ozidatioo, it is quite evident that it has never been lost, 
or rather out -of safe keeping; but how it came to have 
found a resting place in Lincolnshire it is impossible to 
discover. 

On the continent it is customary with members of 
various reti^ous orders, when their house is founded under 
her patronage, to drape the figure of the Virgin in the spe- 
cial habitiments of the order. Here, on the field of the seal, 
we have the crowned (representing the Assumption) figure 
ofthe Virgin, attired in the Dominican habit, and standing 
upon the crossed branch of a tree, holding out chaplets 
of roses to reward the piety of the founders, Geofi'rey and 
his wife, represented below. It will be observed that the 
left hand of the female figure carries a "well-trimmed 
lamp," while her right hand has already reached her crown ; 
and that the hands of the hooded Friar are raised in 
supplication for the attainment of his, apparentlynot far o£ 
From this allegorical representation it appears manifest 
that the seal was designed and adopted during the monastic 
life of Geoffrey ; that is, some time between the years 1308 
and"1314. The legend [Rbcipiens ■ Salve ■ Credb ■ Sec- 
RBTA Teob^ is a singularly happy old motto for the seal- 
ing of letters or other official or confidential documents. 

The Geneville arms are at the lower point ofthe seal — 
azure, three barnacles ' in pale or ; on a chief ermine a 
demi Hon rampant gules. 

Dean Butler,' in a note, thus graphically alludes to the 
distinguished founder of this house; — 

" It is to be lamented that our notices of the varied life of this great 
man are so meagre, that we cannot fill up the outline of the jonng noble 
of Champagne wooing his wealthy bride in the Court of England, retiring 
with her to her great Seiguoriea in Ireland, and joining with her in found- 



tbese banucles impaled in their scmorisl 

__, . _.. _. . bemingB in roomoiy of «om« fe«t of prow- 

■embluiB the implsmeDts formeil; «m- eaa performed in the Eut, probably the- 
played for bmiBing hemp. The Genevillei, deliverance of some tortured captiTW. 
bdng celebrated OroHderB, no doubt had > " Notices o[ Trim," p. 32. 
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ing a religiouB house : taking the croas &r the H0I7 Land ; adminiBtaring 
fbr a short time the government of hie adopted country; biuy for years ia 
the conncila and campaignB of the bold and politic Edward I- ; and closing 
hiii career by the reaignation of his Lordship of Ueath to hia youth^ 
grand-danghter and her ambitious hosbabd, and ending his days in the 
habit of a Dominican, in the cloister whidi he and his wife had built 
fifty years before. The following verses are from " Thesanriia Martene 
Nov. Anecdot.," vol. iii. The person to whom they relate had, like 
Geoffrey, been a Cmsader; and they give a beantilhl picture of auch a life 
as Geoffrey de Geneville may have led in our Black Abbey :— 

' Ipse poft militia oursum tempCHiilii, 
llltulntua gratia doni Bpiiituxlii, 
£■■8 Chriiti oupifou miles apccialis, 
In boo domo moiiacliaa factua est clauUiaiu. 

' intra modum pladdoa, dulcds et beoignua, 
Ob EBtatia Mniuni candidua ut cjgvua. 



' Nam aanotam ecclenun uepe frequentabat, 
MiMamm mjstem latuB aoacullabat, 
Et quaa scire potent laudea personabat, 
Ac onleslem gloriam mente mminabat. 



"Ve may easily suppose that the old Crusader, who had been em- 
ployed in the wara and embassiea of the time, had talesof travel and of 
danger, which would make him a very acceptable companion in a monas- 
tery; and we may imagine, as he roamed about it — 

' Hie per clatutrum quotiea tmuiens meavit, 
Hine el bine ad moaacba* caput inclinavit, 
Et aio nutu capitia eoe itlutavit, 
Quoa affeutu intimo plurimum amavit.'" 

It is shown in the learned researches of Dean Butler, 
p. 200, &c., that in 1324 Nicholas, the son and heir of Sir 
Simon de Geneville, was interred in this friary ; and that 
Lady Joan Fitz Leons, widow of Sir Simon de Geneville, 
was interred here on 12th April, 1347, and also Matthew 
Husaey, Baron of Galtrim, who died on 4th August, 1418, 
a near connexion of the De Genevillea. John Huasey, 
Baron of Galtrim, married the eldest of the five daughters 
of Sir Simon de Geneville, who, upon death, without issue, 
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of Joan^ daughter and heiress of their brother Nicholas, 
becam6 his representative. 

■ This house ceased to exist shortly before the middle of 
the sixteenth century, as appears from the Pat. MoU. 33, 
7 Hen. VIII., where it is stated that ''a grant was made 
on 24 May, 1540, to Sir Thomas Cusacke, of Cuahins- 
town, Knight, of the house, site, precinct, &c., of the late 
house of Friars Preachers of Trim, and the church of the 
said house, all messuages, castles, &c., in or near to the 
precinct of said house, 3 messuages, 66 acres of land, 
3 acres of meadow, and one park' in Trim aforesaid, and 
all other messuages, lands,' &c., in Trim or elsewhere 
in Meath County, which were ever reputed parcel of said 

manor." 

The date of the foundation of St. Patrick's Church, 
Trim, which next claims our notice, is a very early one. 
In the ecclesiastical- annals of Ireland the spot on which, 
the present parish church of Trim stands dates far back 
as the site of a very, early Christian church. Tirechan, 
who lived in the seventh century, and wrote his life of St. 
Patrick from the ■ irioiith of his master. Bishop Ultan, of 
Ardbraccah, states, A: d. . 433, that "Patrick came to Trim, 
and built a church- XXII years before the foundation of 
the church of Armagh." — Ussher, " Prim.," 853. 

GeralduB Cambrensis (" Top; Hib.," 2, 45), says that in 
his time the Irish had no castles, and that they took refuge 
in their churches froni the robbers, with whom the coun- 
try abounded. The tower of the church is well fitted and 
seems, with its crenellated and battlemented belfry, to have 
been intended for . a place of defence. It ia a solid castle- 
like building, 75 feet m height, and has been divided into 
six storeys, two of which are vaulted. In 1798, the year 
of the Irish Rebellion, a sentinel was stationed on the top 
of this tower, for whose use the additional structure on its 
north-western angle is said to have been erected. In 1449, 
Richard, Dukeof Tork,afterwardsKingRichard III., whilst 
in Ireland as Lord Lieutenant, resided some time in Trim ; 
and he issupposed to have built this tower about that period. 
From the outline of the great west window the body of the 
church would seem to be of the fourteenth centuiy; and 
the square window still remaining in the south wall of the 
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old chancel is evidently of the time of Edward II. The 
present church, standing from west to east, with the ancient 
tower on its north-western extremity, occupies the site of 
what had formerly been the pre-Keformation parish church 
of Trim, which, from the evidences still remaining, was 
undoubtedly a building of a far more imposing character 
than its modern representative. The old chancel, the two 
side-walls of which are still standing, enables us to estimate 
the length ofthe church as 149 feet; and, taking its breadth 
as that indicated by the appearances of where the north 
side-wall abutted on the eastern side ofthe old tower, it 
must have measured 54 feet in breadth. The length of 
the old chancel cannot now be ascertained, but its breadth 
externally is 27 feet 6 inches, and the walls are S feet in 
thickness. 

The external dimensions of the present church are 87 
feet in length, and 33 feet in width. In the summer of 
1867 the late Yicar, Rev. Charles J. Bayly, ably assisted by 
his curate, Rev. Alfred T. Harvey, organized a committee, 
consisting ofthe churchwardens and principal parishioners, 
for the purpose of improving the church. These improve- 
ments, which subsequently cost upwards of £1400,con8i8t- 
ed in removing the old porch, and an unsightly gallery, 
substituting open pews for the antiquated ones in previous 
use, the insertion of new foliated windows set in cut stone, 
the erection of a vestry, a compartment for an organ, and 
a new chancel, forming an addition of 18 feet to the present 
church. 

In di^ng the foundation for the new chancel, which 
extended out into the old chancel of the original St. Patrick's 
Church, at a depth of about 5 feet below the present sur- 
face level of the grave-yard, a tomb^slab, measuring 6 feet 
2 inches long, 2 feet 7 inches broad, and 5 inches thick, of 
dark limestone, was found, with its lettered side turned 
downwards, which prone condition of the stone may, in 
soiue degree, account for the beautiful condition of the 
lettering, which varies from four to five inches in height, 
being almost as sharp and perfect as on the day the inscrip- 
tion was cut. This inscription, as will be seen from the 
accompanying engraving from a rubbing, runs in a scroll 
round the margin ofthe stone, in sunk letters, which have 
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all the appearance of having been originally fil!ed with 
brass. In addition to having some of the words contracted, 
it will be observed that a portion of one letter is frequently 
taken as constituting a portion of the following one ; and 
this, together with the fact 
of the characters being in 
old German or Gothic, ren- 
dered the reading difficult to 
be disciphered by an unprac- 
tised eye. The inscription is 
of a period only a few years 
later than the introduction 
of printing into England by 
CaxtoD, in 1471 ; and the 
lettering is a beautiful speci- 
men of the typography — 
our Old English, or Black 
Letter^ uniibrmly Gothic — 
which prevailed from 1457, 
when printing was invented, 
until 1465. It reads thus: 
— Hie jacet Johannes Wards, 
Decretorum Doctor, quondam 
hiijtis eccUsuB Eector, guiobiii 
xx» vt" die Februarii An" 
Di M° D° vini.° 

This was the year, 1509, 
in which Henry Till, ascen- 
ded the throne of England. 
The name of Warde does not 
occur in the very carefully 
collected list of Rectors of 
Trim gathered from Tarious 
sources l^ Dean Butler ; 
and on this account it gives 
us pleasure to add a new name to his Roll by this 
accidental exhumation, and with a title too, '* Decretorum 
Doctor," which in this country, at least, is very rare. 
Never before having met with this ecclesiastical degree, 
we were ansious to know whether or not it meant 
simply " Doctor of Canon Law," and how or by whom 
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such a distinctioDwas conferred. Accordingly in December, 
1869, we wrote to the Most Rev. Thomas Nulty, D.D., 
Roman Catholic Bishop of the diocese, and also to Rev. W. 
Mazlere Brady, D. D., who were both in Rome at the time, 
asking some explanation aa to this title. We append their 
replies : — , 

*' Some, 8 January, 1870. 

" Dbab 1£b. Coitwbll, — ' Decretorum Doctor,' at the time it wu in- 
scribed on tiie tombstone in Trim, meant exactly the same as LL.D. does 
BOW, ' Doctor of Laws.' Tlie flret collection of the documents that now 
form what we call 'Ganoa Law' — Corpv* Jurit Canoniei — was called 
' The Decretals,' or decisions of the Popes in reply to the inquiries and 
questions sent to them from all parts of the world. Their decisions on the 
doubtful points thus submitted to them were afterwards collected together, 
and these were called 'The Decretals,' or Laws of the Church, TheseDecre- 
tals were studied with great care ; . aad the degree of Doctor was conferred 
on any one who, in a public or competitive ezaminatiou, proved himself 
possessed of gre^t knowledge in these Decretals. That I might not in any 
way be mistaken in the answer I now send to your inquiry, I ooasulted 
Dr. Moran (the Cardinal's nephew), and Dr. Brady, the Protestant Clei^- 
maa and great Antiquary, who is here at present. 

" I remain, dear Mr. Conwell, 

" Ever respectfully yours, 

" 4" Taoms Ntott." 

" Soma, 81° Piataa di Spagna, 22ni January, 1870. 

"Mt seas 8i«, — Noduties-niiocesanorother— belonged to the title of 
' Decretorum Doctor,' which was equivalent simply to a degree, as we 
would call it, of Doctor in Canon Law. I have met the title frequently in 
the consistonal entries in the Libraries here. 

"Nor is it decided by the use of the word 'quondam' tb^tWarde had 
ceased to be Sector of Trim before his death. The tombstone may have 
been inscribed some months or years after his death, when another Rector 
was in offioe, and when the word' * quondam ' would be strictly appro- 
priate, answering to ' some time Sector of this Church.' 

" As the State Papers, whirfi I looked over for the purpose, I think, 
some months ago, when in Ireland, make no mention of Warde, it is hope- 
less to expect to find the date of his accession to the rectory. "So diocesan 
records concerning his institution' are in existence, exeept, inde«d. Dr. 
Beeves of Armagh is able to furnish you with the information. He is thb 
ablest of our Irish EcclesiasticBl Archivists, and will, I nm sure, assist 
your research, if you write to him. 

" Believe me, yours truly, 

" W. Mazcere Bradt." 
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We had previously consulted Kev. William Reeves, 
D.D,, M.B.. LLD., M.R.I.A., &c , who very kindly fa- 
voured us with the following reply : — 

" Seetory, Tynan, 27M Dfcmher, 1668. 

"Mr DEAR SiE, — I send you back by this post yoor copy of the Trim 
inBcription. 

" I take ' Decretomm Doctor' to be the same as Doctor of Canon Lav. 
How or by whom the distinction vaa conferred I cannot say, probably by 
the Court of Borne. I am glad that Ur. Bayly's improTementa hare 
brought to light this iot^restiiig tombstone, and I hope others may turn 
up. 

" This ought to be set into the wall of the diurch, as the best way to 
secure it against the wantonneas of our climato, or, what is worse, of the 
men who live under it. 

" The pront condition of this stone reminds me of the discovery of the 
tombstone of Howbray, Earl of Norfolk, which was lately recovered in 
St Mark's of Venice. How the late most worthy Vicar would have re- 
joiced to see this exhumation! I hope your Sliabh uaCaillighe explor- 
ations go on and prosper. 

" Wishing you all the compliments of the season, 

" I remain, faithfully yours, 

" Wm. Beeves." 

This interesting relic of the past was placed, by the 
late Rev. Charles J. Bayly, in the tiled floor of the present 
porch or entrance to the church; from which position it 
is to be hoped that the Venerable Archdeacon Berry will 
considerately have it raised and inserted into the adjoining 
wall. 

The public already owe their obligations to his conser- 
vating hand for fixing into and around the walls of the 
old chancel several fragments of sculptured stones which 
might otherwise soon be lost or destroyed. Recently he 
has inserted into the interior of the north wall of the new 
vestry a curious tomb-slab, measuring 6 feet long, 2 feet 
4 inches wide, and 4 inches thick; and which, on entering 
upon his vicariate, he found in his coach-house broken 
into three pieces. It was dug up in the year 1844, in 
sinking a grave in the old chancel within two or three 
yards of where the Warde slab was found ; and, for preser- 
vation, it was inserted by Dean Butler into the old porch, 
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in taking away which, in 1868, it was broken, and left in 
the coach-house for safety. Mr. Bayly having died Boon 
afterwards, nothing more was 
done about it, until it had 
become considerably defaced. 
We here present an engrav- 
ing of it from a rubbing we 
took in July, 1871. The in- 
scription, in raised letters, 
with a comma after each word, 
reads : Hie, jacet, Walterus, 
Martinus,quondam, de, Trym, 
Burgensis, cum, parentibua, 
avis, et, proavis, suis, et, etiam, 
Jeneta, Delapatrick^uxor, ejus, 
qui, obiit, mense, Junii, anno, 
salutisy 1541. Hie, quoque, 
jacet, Nicholaus, Martinus, 
filius, dicti, Walteri, et, Jenete, 
cum, iixore, sua, Kaikerina 
AspoU, qui, obiit, xsv°., die, 
Junii, anno, domini, 1590, 
cujus, filius, Walterus, Mar- 
iinus, et, Jeneta, Gerry, ejus, 
uxor, hoc monumentum, fieri, 
fe[cerunt, ^c.]. By the break- 
ing across of the stone at this 
point of the inscription, the 
No 8. Monument (rf -waiur MBTtia. l^t Hnels lost,which probably 
gave the date of the erection 
of the monument. Commencing on the lower extremity 
of the cross, in raised letters, is the following curious legend, 
each word being separated from the next by a single 
point: — Hoc . est . s^um . humance . redemptionis . et . 
inaigne . Christianum . baptismate . datum . quo . mors . 
Christi . recolitur . et . diabohis . fugaiur. Then follows a 
form of rose, which is frequently met with on monuments ; 
but the most remarkable feature in this part of the inscrip- 
tion is the Greco-Latin form of the words Christianum and 
Christi being used down to this period. There was also a 
raised inscription on the shaft of the cross, which is now 
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illegible ; and which may have only been, as was not un- 
usual, the name of the sculptor. 

On the right of the cross there have been two lines cut 
in sunk characters, thus indicating a different and later 
date for this part of the inscription. The first line, we 
fear, is hopelessly lost ; but, if it could be read as an hexa- 
meter, the following line, which is easily restored (astra . 
colunt . ■ animcB . corpor\a . f«rr]o . tenet) being a penta- 
meter, the two lines taken together would make Latin 
Elegiac verse. From the friable nature of the surface, 
which scales off almost with the slightest touch from 
the hard dark limestone slab beneath, we infer that the 
inscription, cross, &c., were originally formed by spread- 
ing a dark stone paste along the surface of the slab, on 
which a perforated brass plate, containing the inscription, 
&c., was pressed down, causing the letters, &c., to exude 
through it ; and, from having long lain buried, the metal- 
lic portion of the inscription became gradually eaten away 
and lost. 

With the exceptions of the names of Martin and 
Garry, the descendants of the other names, Detapatrick 
and Aapoll, have long since disappeared from Trim and 
its neighbourhood. The cross here figured is evidently 
intended to be emblematic of the armorial bearings of the 
Martins, whose crest was a star, here represented by the 
blending of the St. Andrew's with the Roman cross. Sir 
Bernard Burke, Ulster King-of-Arms, shows that the Mar- 
tins of Galway descend from one of the ofScers who accom- 

Sanied De Burgh in the first invasion of Ireland, temp. 
[enry II. That he was a returned Crusader is manifest 
from the arms, which are stated ("Book of Pedigrees," 
Vol. X.) to have been granted to Oliver Martin by King 
Eichard I. in the Holy Land, 

Arms : Az. a Calvary cross on five degrees arg. between 
the sun in splendour on the dexter limb, and the moon in 
crescent on the sinister or. 

Crest : An etoile wavy of six points. 

Motto : Sic itur ad astra. 

Into the interior of the north wall of the old chancel, 
and immediately over the space between the sites in which 
the two last stones were dug up, Dean Butler, some years 
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ago, inserted a very curious tomb slab, of wbich the 
accompanying engraving is an accurate representation. It 
is broken across, near the cen- 
tre, and measures 6 feet 10 
inches in length, 2 feet 8 inches 
in breadth at top, and is 2 in> 
ches narrower at the bottom. 
From an examination of the 
material, it appears to be an 
artificially formed slab, con- 
sisting chiefly of concrete of 
lime, of a brown colour, thickly 
interspersed with wavy lines 
of some blue substance ; and, 
when polished, of which in 
parts in the upper left-hand 
corner it still affords evidences, 
it must have presented a very 
beautiful speckled and mot- 
tled appearance. In this por- 
tion of the stone Is to be seen 
a small speck of metal, exhi- 
biting that shade of green 
peculiar to the so-called pea- 
cock ore of copper, from which 
we infer that the inscription 
may have been originally in- 
laid with that metal. Around 
the margin ran two parallel 
grooves, each half an inch 
wide, which were evidently in- 
laid. Between these grooves, forming a fillet of about 
three inches wide, ran the inscription, now in sunk letters ; 
but which, no doubt, were originally filled with metal, 
and in Lombardic characters of the twelfth or thirteenth 
century. 

At the top of the slab will be observed a hollow 
representing an ecclesiastical figure, over which is another 
' depression in the form of a canopy with crockets and pinna- 
cles, both evidently, when the monument was erected, 
filled with some metallic substance. Of the name of the 
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ecclesiastic, which is hopelessly lost, there are faint traces of 
such letters as win, preceded by & cross, and then space for 
about six other letters, after which follow — Bic : Rector : 
et : Arc\hilevUe8\ kic : jacet : Ira : Dei : pacijketur : 
[«]. In Dean Butler's time the words " Archilevites" and 
" ei" appear to have been complete and legible ; and, of the 
former, he says that he " can give no other meaning than 
that of Archdeacon to the word Archilevites." — (See Du 
Cange's "Latin Dictionary," Aechilevita). 

On the lef^-hand side of this monument, and in the 
same wall, has been inserted for preservation a stone slab 

2 feet 10 inches high, and 4 feet 3 inches wide, contain- 
ing under a canopy, in raised characters, the figure of a 
bishop with mitre and 

crozier,andin asquarc 
of about 2^ feet a very 
curious pattern of in- 
terlaced work, proba- 
bly of the early part of 
the fifteenth century. 
Farther on in the same 
wall will be observed, 
among others, a aculp- 
tured8tone,2 feet high, 
and 1 foot 8 inches 
wide, containing em- 
blems of seven loaves 
and three fishes. 

In the north-east- 
ern comer of the old 
chancel, level with 
the surrounding green 
sward, is a fiat stone, 
measuring 6 feet long, 

3 feet 3^ inches wide 
and 5 inches thick, 
and covering a vault 
beneath. The stone 

is from the quany of No.io.u<m™™tofSLrTh™«A^. 

Ardbraccan, about eight miles distant, and is appa- 
rently of about the date 1657. It has been broken into 
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pieces, as will be seen from the accompanying engrav- 
ing, all of which have been placed in juxtaposition, with 
the exception of that forming the left-hand lower corner of 
the slab, with which fragment is lost the commencement of 
the last three lines of the epitaph, which we have here ven- 
tured, on supposition, to restore in brackets. The upper 
portion of the stone is devoted to armorial bearings. On 
a shield — a chief ermine, three pheons, impaling two 
chevronels for Ashe ; with two crests — a griffin's head on 
a coronet, and a squirrel for Ashe. On the lower part of 
the stone, in raised letters about 2 inches high, was cut 
the inscription, which we propose to restore as follows : — ■ 

Love and age kavejoynd in one 
To lay th\ese'\ tico under this stone 
Sir I'fiolmas] Ash his Lady Elizabeth 
[Unite their'] ashes in this house of death 
{And njflw both having run their glasses 
[They hop^e to he reviv'dfrom ashes. 

■ The author, whoever he may have been, of these dog- 
grel lines, appears to have had no higher object than to 
make toordy capital out of the names of Elizabeth and 
Ashe. 

We learn from Patent V., Treasurer's Office, that in 
1617— 

"Jamea I, granted to Sir Thomaa Ashe, of Trion, the rectories, 
churches, and chapels, of the Blessed Virgin Mary of Trim, and Kil- 
dalkey; and two parts of all the tithes and altarages of the town, rectory, 
or chapel of Clonard, parcel of the possessions of the late abbey or monas- 
tery of the Blessed Virgin of Trim." 

We learn from an Inquisition taken at Navan, 2Sth 
August, 1633, that — 

"Henry VIII., by letters patent, dated 1 0th July, 34th year of his 
reign, granted for ever to Sir Anthony St. Leger, the site, circuit, and 
precincts of the monastery of St. Francis, called the ' Observant, or Grey 
Friars of Trim,' containing six messuages, with their gardens ; and that 
these were afterwards conTeyed to Sir Thomas Ashe, of Trim, who made 
them over, with the exception of the houae called ' the Shore House,' and 
the Town House in Trim, to Francis (Aungier ?), Baron Longford," 

Sir Thomas Ashe was returned as Member of Parlia- 
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ment for the borough of Trim in 1613 ; but we have been 
unable to ascertain the date of his death. The family of 
Ashe held property in diflFerent parts of the county, as will 
be seen from an inspection of the Meath Inquisitions. 
One branch of the family, from the neighbourhood of Old- 
bridge, migrated immediately after the Battle of the Boyne 
to the North, and settling in the vicinity of Magherafelt, in 
the County of Londonderry, soon became intermarried 
with the principal families in that locality. 

In the interior of the Church, in the south wall, is a 
mural tablet to the memory of a member of this family, 
with the following quaint inscription : — 



In y* ould ChanceU Vault of this Church 
Is interd among his ancestors y" Body 
of y' late Rev'' Dillon Ashe Doctor of 
Divinity Reef of Galoon and Vicar 
of Finglass. 

To whose truly pious & Virtuous me- 
mory his afflicted wife M" Elizabeth 
Ashe aUas S* George has erected this 
monument 

He departed this life y* W^ day of 
May Anno Dom 1716 in y' 48"" year of 
his age 



Galloon is a Rectory and Vicarage in the dioceae of 
Glogher, and Finglass is a Vicarage in the archdiocese of 
Dublin. 

In the south-eastern corner of the old chancel there is 
a raised tomb of grey Ardbraccan limestone, measuring 
6 feet 2 inches long, 3 feet 1 inch wide, and 5 inches thick, 
consisting of four fragments, the remaining piece, contain, 
ing part of the name in the inscription, being lost. ' 
Dean Butler had this tomb restored by brining toge- 
ther the present fragments, which he found scattered 
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in differeDt places in the churchyard. As in some 
of the preceding instances, the inscription here runs in 
a band all round the stone. 
In this case a groove, 5 
inches broad, was hollowed 
out, in which appears to 
have been laid a strip or 
sheet of brass, through 
which protruded from the 
solid stone the present 
raised letters, varying from 
3 to 4 inches io height. 
It runs thus : — Here ■ lye ■ 
y' ■ Bodies ■ of ■ John ■ 
Grelgg • Dea\n ■ of ■ 
Lismore ■ and ■ First ■ 
Vicar ■ of ■ Trym ■ Who ■ 
dyed ■ Jan • 21 • 1629 ■ 
and • William ■ Griffith ■ 
next ■ Vicar ■ of ■ Trym ■ 
Who dyed. 

In 1622 Gregg was Vi- 
car of Rathmolyon, as well 
as Vicar of Trim. The 
inscription bears internal 
evidence that the raonu- 
No. II. MoDumaxt ot tM u^a »»^d ment was got up in the life- 

ViomofTnin. j^Jjjjg qJ-^ ^^^ ygj.y, probably 

by, the second Vicar, wishing to be commemorated along 
with his predecessor. It will be seen, however, that there is 
no provision, or groove, on the stone for the continuation of 
the strip of brass, and the date of Griffith's death has never 
been added. He probably died during the troubles that suc- 
ceeded 1641. 

In the south-western corner of the old chancel there is 
a tomb-slab raised about a foot from the ground, of grey 
Ardbraccan limestone, measuring € feet 11 inches in 
length, 3 feet 7 inches broad, and 6 inches thick. The 
' inscription is incised round the margin of the stone ; 
and it is very probable that the letters, which vary from 3 
to 4 inches in height, were originally inlaid with brass. 
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The style of the lettering is characteristic of the period 
to which the tomb belongs, and the inscription reads 
as follows: — Hie : jacet : [W]alteru^ : Thoumbe : de: 
Trum : q* : obiit : xvm : die : Junii : a : D : H : 
ccoc : Lvra. The initial letter [W] of the Christian- 
name is rubbed away ; and it is not to be forgotten that 
the original name of 
Trim (Ath-Truim) 
contained a tJ as well 
as an I. It will be 
observed that the let- 
ters on the first three 
sides of the inscriptio.i; 
are rather widely set*^ 
apart, which gives the 
coDcludingline a more 
crowded appearance. 
We may fairly con- 
clude that this was 
the tomb of an eccle- 
siastic, as thirty'four 
years before the date 
on this stone, viz., in 
1424, we find that — 

"Walter Thoumbe, Clerk, 
bad the ctiBtody of all 
the messnages, lande, Ac, 
in Wodton, near Bathcar- 
ran, whicli were in the 
King's handii, by reaaon of 
tbe death of Edmond, Earl 
of Uareh, and the mi- 
nority of his heii, Richard, 
Duke of York. Thoumbe 
was' to pay 10*. a year rent. 

" In the same year, with Richard Sidegreve and Christopher BamewaU, 
he bad a commiuion to inqoire concerning warde, marriages, relje&, 
escheata, and other royal profits, in the ooundes of Dublin, Louth, and 
Brogheda; and concerning forfeitures, and tbe goods of felons, and con- 
oeming intruders into the possessions of the King or his predecessors, and 
conceming those who broke the Statutes of Kilkenny, or other Statutes, 
whether made in England or in Irelaud ; and concerniDg mortmain, or 
alienations without license." — Sot. Can. Pat. 3 Sin. VI. 
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About the centre of the lower extremity of the slab 
will be observed nine circular cup-like depressions, which 
are ground into the stone, and are arranged in the form of 
a square. They are apparently coeval with the lettering 
of the inscription ; but of their use or meaning we are un- 
able to afford any explanation, unless, indeed.they may be 
supposed to be emblematic of the Trinity, always counting 
three, no matter in what direction they may be reckoned. 

The different forms of the letters used in the foregoing 
epitaphs are worthy of attention, evidencing as they do the 
distinct styles of typography prevailing at the respective 
periods of their execution ; and it is a curious fact that the 
ayeof the individual has in no instance been given, an item 
never omitted in our more recent sepulchral inscriptions. 

According to the taxation in the King's Books, made 
in the reign of Henry VIII., the rectory of Trim was esti- 
mated at £65 6*. 8rf., a larger sum than any other rectory 
in the kingdom. In 1826 the great tithes were com- 
pounded for £450 per annum ; and the vicarial tithes for 
£185. At the time of its greatest reputation the parish of 
Trim comprehended the present parish of Rathcore, long 
ago connected with a remarkable historic event, as being 
the place where ecclesiastics were first exempted from 
doing military duty, under the following circumstances, as 
recorded in O'Curry' "Lectures on the Manuscript 
Materials of Ancient Irish History," pp. 363, 364, and 
610: — 

" Aedh OirdaJdh^* (Monarch of Erinn from the year 793 to the rear 
817), in the year 799 {reete 804), raised a large army, with which he 
mardied against the people of the province of Leinster, and proceeded aa 
far as Dun Cuair (the ancient uame of Bathcore) on the coDflnes of that 
proviiice and Jleath, where he encamped. The Monarch, onthie occasion, 
compelled the attendance of Conmach, the Bucoessor of St. Patrick, and 
Primate of Armagh, with all hia clergy, to attend this expedition. When 
the army rested, however, the clergy complaiiied to the King of the hard- 
ship and inoonBistency of their being called upon to attend on Buch occa- 
sions. The King listened to their complaint, and offered to ley it before 
his own poet, tutor, and adviser, the learned Fothadh, and abide by his de- 
ciaion, which was accordingly done. The poet's views were favorable to 



' Prouounced Aey Ordnty. 
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the cler^, and he gave his decision in a efaort poem of four quatraine o 
stanzas, of which the following may be taken as a literal tranBlation : — 

1. eclor &e bit, 1. Tbe Cbiircb of Ilie livLug Ood, 

(/no Off, no 6nai, Toneh her pot, nor wute, 

bib a cepc por leach, Ut her rlghu be reMrred, 

Peib or beach po bui. Ai bMt vna they »«Te. 

2. Ceoh pip-Tnanach pil, !. Everr true moak mho it 

Pop a ohohup n-jLon, 
Do'n eclaip bian bip, 
gniD amaii cech mog. 

3. CecTi bilmoin lop ptn 3. Erny fiutliful nibjoct froni tfait out, 

P(l cen peohc cen pep,' WbounotboundbjTowi of obedience, 

Ceac cia toip ppi baig, Hu liberl;f lo join in tbe bettlea 

QetKl naip mio HeilL OtAt^h ThaQrwt, nnof Man. 

4. Ip h-i in piascU chepc, i. This ia tbe proper Rnlo, 

Seoh m mop, ni bee ; Certein it ii not moro, not Ina ; 

gosnob each a niog, I.et erery one aerve hii lot 

en on ip oen ec' Witboat defect, and without lofanl. 

And by this decision the clergy were exempted for ever after from attend- 
ing militaiT expeditions. Tlus decieion obtained the name of a Canon; 
and its author has ever since been known in Irish History by the namo of 
Fethadh na Can6i»i* or f otliadh ' of the Canon.' " 

In 1614 King Henry I. ordered the living of Trim to 
be annexed to the See of Meath, on acconnt of its poverty. 
At this time George Montgomery, of the house of Braid- 
stone, in Scotland, was the Bishop of Meath and Clogher ; 
and he had been at the same time Bishop of Kaphoe, 
Derry, and Clogher, and Dean of Norwich. The two for- 
mer he resigned on being appointed to that of Meath in 
1610; hut he held his Deanery of Norwich until he ob- 
tained the living of Trim. He died in London, 1620 ; and, 
pursuant to his will, was buried at Ardbraccan, under a 
monument built by himself: in which tomb also repose the 
remains of his wife and daughter, the learned Bishop 
Pococke, and Bishop O'Beime. Since the time of Bishop 
Montgomen' the rectory of Trim has been held by the 
successive Bishops of Meath ; although it was not finally 
appropriated by Letters Patent until 1684, when it was so 
granted to Bishop Dopping : and it was customary to en* 
throne the Bishops of Meath in this church. In 1716, 
Bishop Evans was enthroned in presence of Jonathan Swift 
and others. 



"LubhuBieac"— R.I.A.Ed.p.TG,col. 1 
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So far as we have been able to collect, we give the fol- 
lowing list of the Bishops of Meath, with the dates of their 
respective successions, deaths, &c. : — 



Hugh ie Tachman, do. 
Th^M St. Leger, do. 
Jolm O'CoToU, . do. 
WilliBm de Paiit, do. 
William St Leger, do. 
Ntcholsa Allen, . do. 
St«p}ien de Valle, do. 
WiUiam Aaitev, do. 
Alexander de Baucot, do. 
Bobert Uoatain, do. 
Edward Daat9e7, do. 
William Hadior, do. 
William Silk, do. 
Edmund Ouldbal, do. 
William Shirwood, do. 
John Fain, do- 
William Bokeby, do. 



Inge 



Edvanl SUpIea, 
William Walsh, 
Hugh Brady, 
Thomat Jonea, . 
Boger Dod, 
George Montgomeiy, 
James Usaher, . 



Anthonv Dop^ing, do. 
Biolutd Temuaon, do. 
WilUam Moreton, do. 
John Evaoa, do. 

Henry Dowtlei, . da 
Bdph Lamhert, do. 

Welbore EUia, . do. 
Arthur Fries, do. 

Henry Maule, do. 

William Carmiehad, do. 
Biohard Pococke, do. 
Arthur Smyth, do, 

Henry Maxwell, do. 
T. Lewia O'Beime, do. 
Nathaniel Alexander, do. 
Chorlea Dickinson, do. 
EdwaM Sttmfcffd, do. 
Thomas S.TowDBead, do. 
J. Henderson Singer,da. 
Samuel Butober, do. 



Augnat 2e, 

March SO, 

January 11, 

1250, do. February, 

HoTpmber 3, 1287, do. December, 

ISil, reaigijed June, 

July 24, IBZT, died July, 

May!, 13G0, do. St. Bartholomew'i 

13G3, do. January IG, 
13B9, do. HoTember 10, 
1380, do. Eve St. Michael, 

Dec. 24, 1316,. da. NoremberlO, 
1402, do. May 24, . 

May 8, 1413, do. Januacjr 4, 

1130, do. AacenaKin Day, 
Augusts, 1434, do. May 9, 

1450, do. Auguat 29, 

Ueo, do. December 3, 
AugaGt4, 1483, do. March 6, . 

1607, reaigned Januaiy 2B, 

1612, do. 

1623, died, 

1630, deprived June 29, 
October 18, 1654, do. 

October 21, 1663, died Febmaiy 13, 

May 12, 1684, reaigned November 8, 

Nov. 13, 1606, died July 27, . 
January 24, 1610, do. January 16, 

December 2, 1621, resigned March 21, 

July 6. 1624, di^July, 

January 18, 1661, da April 7, 



May 26, 1661, 

January 14, 1881, 

June 26, 1697, 

Sept IS, 1705, 

January 19, 1716, 



do. January 5, 
do. AprQ 26, . 
do. July 20, . 
do, November 21, 
~ March 2, 



April 9, 1724, resigned February 8, 

February 10, 1726, died Pebniary 6, 

May 24, ' 174(! died Apnl 18, ', 

June B, 1768, resigned, . 

July 16, 1766, died September 16, 

October 28, 1TG6, resigned April, 

April 16, 1766, died October, . 

Dec. 18, 1798, do. February 18, 

March 11, 1823. do. October 21, 

Dec. 27. 1840, do. July 12, , 
November 6, 1842. 

1861. 

1862. 

October 14, 1866, nunc vivens. 



1194. 
12S4. 
1226. 
1330. 
1260. 
1281. 
1320. 
1327. 
1349. 
Day, 13fi2. 
1367 
1879. 
1386. 
1400. 
1412. 
1430. 
1434. 
1450. 
1469. 
1482. 
ISOS. 
IBIL 
1G21. 
1629. 
Ifi64. 
1660. 
1SS3. 
I60S. 
1608. 
1631. 
1624. 
1660. 



1716. 
1724. 
1726. 
1731, 
1734. 
1744. 
1768. 
1765, 
17S5. 
1766. 
1798. 
1828. 



The following are the lists of the Rectors and Vicars 
of Trim, so far as they have been collected by the indus- 
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trious Dean Batler, and supplemented by the researches of 
Dr. Reeves : — 

List of Rectors of Tbih. 

In 1324, WUliam dc Clebury. 
1381, Walter de Brugge. 
1403, Kichard Petyr. 
1412, John Prene. 
1412, John Tanner. 
1432, Patrick Prene. 
1435, John Ardagh (nominated and superseded by 

a Royal Brief). 
1435, Robert Dyke. 
1464, Philip Norreys, S. T. P. 
1483, Edward Wellysley, or Wellisle. 
1483, Richard Walsh. 
1501, Thomas D'Arcy. 
15[], John Rycardes, or Rickhard, Dean of St. 

Patrick's, Dublin, in 1522. 
1509, John Warde. 
1S27, James SbeSelde. 
1541, Francis Agard. 
1546, William Nugent. 
[ 1 John Petit. 
[ ], Henry Fitz Simon. 
1581, John Draper. 
1601, Robert Draper. 
1612, Thomas Jones, in commmdam with Arch- 

bishoprick of Dublin. 
1614, George Montgomery. 
1621, James Uasher. 
1661, Henry Lesley. 
1661, Henry Jones. 
1681, Anthony Dopping. 
1697, Richard Tennison. 
1715, John Evans. 
1724, Henry Downes. 
1726, Ralph Lambert. 
1731, Wclbore Ellis. 
1734, Arthur Price. 
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Id 1744, Henry Maule. 

„ 1758, Hon. William CarmichaeL 

„ 1705, Kichard Pococke. 

„ 1765. Arthur Smyth. 

„ 1766, Hon. Henry Maxwell 

„ 1798, Thomas Lewis O'Beirne. 

„ 1823, Nathaniel Alexander. 

„ 1840, Charles Dickinson. 

„ 1842, Edward Stopford. 

„ 1850, Thomas Stuart Townsend. 

„ 1853, Joseph Henderson Singer. 

„ 1866, Samuel Butcher. 

List of Vicabs op Tbim. 

In 162[], John Gregg, Dean of Lismore. 

„ 1629, William Gnffith. 

„ 1660, John Cruikshank, 

„ 1671. Robert Brwin. 

„ 1681. George Prowd. 

„ 1698, John Sterne. 

„ 1702, Anthony Raymond. 

„ 1726, Caleb de Butts, Vicar-General of Meath. 

„ 1732, Adam Lyndon, Vicar-Generai of Meath. 

„ 1753, Guy Atkinson. 

„ 1767, WiUiam Evelyn (Dean of Emly, connected 

with the Sylva Evelyn). 
„ 1769, William Foster (from 1770 to 1780, Rector 

of Ardbraccan ; died Bishop of Clogher). 
„ 1780, WillUm Elliott 
„ 1818, Richard Butler, D. D. 
„ 1819, Richard Butler, A.B. 
„ 1862, Charles J. Bayly. 
„ 1869, Edward F. Berry, Archdeacon of Meath. 

In Harris' Ware's *' Bishops" we learn that the famous 
Ussher, then rector of Assye, about four nules east of Trim, 
was presented to the rectory of Trim on 17th April, 1620 ; 
but was never instituted or inducted to it ; his letters- 
patent to the Bishoprick of Meath bearing date the 16th 
January following. 
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Many interesting particulars in reference to St. Patrick's 
will be round in Dean Butler's " Notices of the Castle and 
of the Ecclesisttcal Buildings of Trim ;" instead of quoting 
which we propose to give some account of " The Good 
Dean" himself, as he was commonly and familiarly called. 
In the year after his death, 1863, his widow printed for 
private circulation, but unfortunately did not publish, a 
Memoir of his life. In order to be able to present accurate 
and trustworthy particulars we made application to Mrs. 
Butler for permission to use this volume ; and, after some 
characteristically modest hesitation, we were at length 
eraciously permitted to do so. In availlDg ourselves of 
mis very kind concession we have as far as possible in con- 
densing adhered to the very words of the narrative, be- 
lieving that in point of phraseology it would be difficult to 
improve anything coming from the pen of an Edgeworth. 

Richard, afterwards Dean, Butler was born on 14th 
October, 1794, near Granard, where his father was Vicar of 
Stireet, in the county of Longford, and was the second son 
of Rev. Kchard Butler, and Martha, daughter of Richard 
Rothwell, Esq., of Burford, in the county of Meath. His 
father was of the Dunboyne branch of the Butlers, which 
has possessed the property of Priestown, near Dunboyne, 
in the county of Meath, since the time of Edward IL 
After being several years in the Church, the Vicar of Street, 
with the permission of his bishop, went to Edinburgh to 
study medicine, paying a curate to do his duty until he 
had taken his degree, when he returned to Ireland, and 
practised gratuitously among his parishioners, where me- 
dical advice in country places was then hardly to be had. 
In 1795, he was appointed by his friend Dr. O'Beirne, then 
Bishop of Ossory, to the living of Burnchurch in that 
diocese ; and, whUe residing for some years in the city of 
Eilkenny, until a glebe house was erected at Burnchurch, 
young Richard attended the College, of which Dr. Pack 
was then the Master. In 1809 he went, with his elder 
brother James, to Reading School, then under the care of 
Dr. Valpy, of whom he always spoke as a model school- 
master, who had not only the power of teaching admirably, 
but of inspiring his pupils with love tor himself and for 
what he taught. His studious habits and correct conduct 
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made him a favourite with hia master, and he was also very 
happy with bis comrades. Among his chief associates was 
Thomas Noon Talfourd, afterwards so distinguished as a 
writer and a judge. 

In January, 1814, he entered Balliol College, Oxford, 
where he spent five happy years. Sir William Hamilton 
and Mr. Lockhart were his contemporaries, but senior to 
bim ; and Dr. Ogilvie continued to be, to the end of his 
life, one of bis dearest and most intimate friends. Dr. 
Arnold, and Dr. Williams, afterwards Archdeacon of Car- 
digan, were also among Mr. Butler's contemporaries at 
Oxford ; and also Cosmo Innes, who was his junior by 
some years, but whose tastes and character were so parti- 
cularly congenial, that they formed at Balliol a friendship 
which continued to be, during bis whole life, a source of 
the greatest happiness and advantage to him. 

During hia vacations when in Oxford, Mr, Butler was 
accustomed to spend some time with hia uncle, Mr. Koth- 
well, at Barnstaple, who was much attached to him, and 
who asked him to give up his intention of studying for the 
Church, and come to reside with him, and be heir to his 
fortune, which was considerable. This he refused to do, 
but bis preference for an independent profession did not 
injure bim in bis uncle's regard ; for he continued to treat 
him with unabated kindness during bis life, and at his 
death bequeathed to him a small estate. 

In the year 1798, Bishop O'Beirne was promoted to 
the See of Meath, and Dr. Butler and his family paid fre- 
quent visits to the Bishop at Ardbraccan, who had early 
distinguished Richard, and had him often to stay with him, 
and treated him with a kindness which continued undimi- 
nished and unclouded to the end of the ilishop's life. In 
the autumn vacation of 1814, Mr. Butler met at Ardbrac- 
can Mr., Mrs., and Miss Edgeworth. His father had been 
acquainted with Mr. Edgeworth when residing in the 
county of Longford, and the acquaintance was renewed in 
1808, at the time of the Kilkenny theatricals^ Mr. Edge- 
worth, his future father-in-law, had now much conversa- 
tion with young Mr. Butler, and was struck with his 
scholarship and high-principled character. 

In 1818, Mr. Butler having passed through the schools 
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with distinction, and taken a first-class in Classics, took his 
degree, and in the same year received Deacon's Orders 
fi'om the Bishop of Meath ; but he continued to reside at 
Oxford, and in that year stood for a Fellowship, in which he 
failed, which was at the time a disappointment and mortifi- 
cation to him. He remained, however, at Oxford, and took 
pupils, from some of whom he afterwards received most gra- 
tifying letters, and proofe occurred long years after of the 
impression his care and kindness had made on these young 
men. His work, though laborious, was not disagreeable 
to him, and with enough and not too much to do, and 
having excellent society, he was quite happy, when the fol- 
lowing letter from his father changed the tenor of his life, 
and fixed him for the remainder of his days in a different 
sphere of action. 

The Bishop of Meath had so much regretted the loss 
of his friend. Dr. Butler's society, on his removal from 
Ossory to Meath, that, on the parish of Trim, scarcely nine 
miles distant from Ardbraccan, becoming vacant in 1818, 
he presented it to Dr. Butler ; but he having now built a 
house, and settled at Burnchurch, in the county of Kil- 
kenny, did not wish finally to remove, and he wrote to his 
sou : — 

" Bumchureh GUhe, 23rd Mareh, 1819. 

"Ur DEAR BiCHABO, — Uy health ia bo precarious that I really cannot, 
with justice to the parishioners of Trim, hold the living any longer. I feel 
quite unhappy at not heing able to attend to its duties, and I have to en- 
treat that you ^11 loae no time in immediately going to the Sishop, and 
atating this matter to liiin, and solicit him to accept yon in my room. I 
have written to Ball to remit you £50, and I will write to the Bishop 
directly. Now let no false delicacy prevent your implicitly following my 
directions, as if yoa do, you will make mo more miserable than I now 

" God bless you, my dear boy. 



Such a letter could only be obeyed ; and Mr. Butler 
wrote to his father that he would leave Oxford, and take 
the living of Trim. He and his friends parted with mutual 
regret ; and he always looked back fondly to his Balliol 
life, which was not useless, as the afiectionate letters of 
some of his pupils show. 
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Oq 13th Jane, 1819, he received Priest's orders from the 
Bishop of Kilmore, and on 17th July, 1819, was inducted 
Vicav of Trim. The very remarkable ruins in and imme- 
diately around Trim became objects of the greatest interest 
to him from the time of his arrival ; and in 1823 he began, 
on the model of his favourite Whiie's History of Selbome, 
to make notes and to collect all the notices he could find 
about the antiquities of Trim. Collecting these note?, 
though often unsatisfactory, formed an agreeable and useful 
occupation for the rest of his life, while the gradual for- 
mation of a small library of his own on Irish history, and 
his constant gathering of coins and curiosities, which he 
encouraged all the people to bring to him by paying for 
everything they brought, was the means of bringing him 
into correspondence with many of the best antiquaries and 
numismatists of the day, and made neither the present nor 
the past " ignorant " to him. 

In 1823 he made a composition for his tithes, took out 
a Commission of the Peace as a Magistrate for the county 
of Meath, and, on 24th November of same year, was sworn 
in Deputy-Portrieve of Trim. In this year also he lost, 
by death, his great friend, the Bishop of Meath, Dr. 
O'Beirne, whose memory he continued to revere with the 
fondest gratitude to the end of his life. He continued to 
be a MagiHtrate till the year 1837. In the beginning of 
1825 he was offered, in exchange for the living of Trim, 
that of Ardinglie in Sussex, thirty miles from London, on 
the longer Brighton road ; baton 12th May, 1825, he wrote 
to Mr. Innes : — 

" I acknowledge the truth of much that you said about the exchange ; 
yet Trim is, and is to be my home, and Trim churchyard will be my bury- 
ing place. I like the place and the people, and I could not be insenaible to 
the regard of the people for me ; and, in short, I have resolved to stay ; 
and since my reBolution has been formed, I have had much more comfort 
than Tvhile the matter was in suspense." 

His wish was gratified ; for his ashes repose in the old 
churchyard he loved so well. He felt keenly, and long 
continued to feel, the loss of the society he had been accus- 
tomed to at Oxford ; but hia real taste for classical learn- 
ing, and for every variety of reading, was kept up to the 
end of his life. He had, too, the advantage of many culti- 
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vated friends. At Mr. Ruxton's, of Blackcastle, and at 
Ardbraccan, he had renewed hia acquaintance with Mrs. 
and Mias Edgeworth ; and, on Sir Walter Scott's coming 
to Ireland in 1825, he was invited to meet him at Edge- 
worthstown. He arrived before breakfast ; and, as the 
weather wna beautiful, he found Sir Walter and several 
of the party on the lawn. Sir Walter began instantly to 
speak to him on their mutual interest in the De Lacys — 
the Barons of Meath, and possessors of Trim Castle, whose 
history SirWalter had just been studying for The Betrothed. 
This was the first and last time Mr. Butler saw him. 

On 14th August, 1826, Mr. Butler was married at Edge- 
worthstown to Miss Harriet Edgeworth ; and on his return 
to Trim, in September, he sustained a severe affliction in 
the death of his uncle, Mr. John Rothwell, at Barnstaple, 
where he had passed many of his holidays ; and who left 
him, as before mentioned, a small estate. The day after 
Christmas-day, in this year, Mr. and Mrs. Butler went to 
Edgeworthstown ; and this after-Christmas visit was, with 
two exceptions, continued for the thirty-five following 
years. 

The summer of 1826 had been so unusually hot and 
dry that many of the crops failed ; and in the early part of 
1827, there was some distress, which Mr. Butler was for 
several weeks assisting to relieve in his double capacity of 
Vicar of the parish and Portrieve of the town, to which he 
had been this year elected. Through his exertions employ- 
ment was found for the poor, and the distress did not come 
to anything formidable. lii February, 1831, Mr. Butler 
had a long and dangerous fever, from which he recovered 
his strength very slowly. It was in this year that the plan 
of the Irish ArcIiEoological Society was first started, in which 
he took the greatest interest ; but it was long before it as- 
sumed a working^ form, or began to publish. He was 
placed upon the Council ; and eventually he contributed 
much to the Transactions, his researches for the works 
which he undertook to edit exhibiting the great familiarity 
which he had acquired with such subjects. 

In the year 1835 a printer (W. H, Griffith) settled at 
Trim ; and the possibility of getting his researches about 
the ruins printed at Trim gave an impetus to his inquiries. 
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His first use of the printer, however, was to make a little 
collection of poems. The Country Churchyard, and a few 
of the best usually given in such selections, was the first 
book ever printed — March, 1835 — in the town of Trim. 
He accordingly sent a copy of it to Archdeacon Cotton, 
who had made a history of first printed books at diflerent 
places. On 28th June, 1835,' he writes to his old Col- 
lege friend, Cosmo Innes, M.A., Professor of Universal 
History and Constitutional Law in the University of Edin- 
burgh : — 

" I am absolutely printing in Trim an account of tlie Caatle thereof: 
how you would despise my duodecimo blue pages,' taken from abstracts and 
■econd-hand authorities ; stiil tho thing occupies and amuBcs me, and may 
lay the foundation for aoraething better, either by myself or some other 
person. My present object is confined to the Castle, it may extend here- 
after to the Church and Abbeys. I have thought bo much of Geoffrey de 
Oeneville and Janico d'Artoia and others of my heroes — to others their 
names will be names only — that I have the most distinct conception of 
their persons and character, but I cannot personify my imaginings, and I 
shall leave the notices in their original drj-ness and meagreneaa." 

This resolution he unfortunately adhered to; for had 
his retiring modesty allowed this little volume, so full 
of facts, entitled, " Some Notices of the Castle and of the 
Ecclesiastical Buildings of Trim, compiled from various 
authorities," to have been published in a popular form, with 
all his " imaginings," there is little doubt that it would have 
continued to the presenlday, andfor many ayear to come, to 
be considered one of the most interesting contributions ever 
made to Irish topography. To his laborious researchea 
we wish to express our indebtedness for many of the details 
given in these pages respecting a town and neighbourhood 
so rich in historical reminiscences. 

During the progress of the Ordnance Survey Captain 
James, now Major-General Sir Uenry James, Director of 
the Survey, was stationed at Trim early in 1836, and to 
him Mr. Butler was greatly indebted for the interest he 
took in his work on the Castle, and for the measurements 
and accurate descriptions, with which, as an Officer of the 



' UnpuWislieil Memoir of tlie Very Rev. 'The first odilion, by GrilBlli, a thin 

Bictmnl Butler, Dcjin of Clunniaciid*, and duodt'cinio, was broiti'lit out On inferior 
Vicar ot Trim, by bis wiJow, p. H4. paper. 
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Jloyal Engineers, he furnished hira. The small volume on 
the Castle of Trim was completed and printed at Trim in 
1836 ; and he then began to print what he could collect 

about the Church and Abbeys. 

Mr. ButJLir was a most industrious collector of every- 
thing appertaining to the past. Every spring when the 
potatoes were being planted, and in the autumn when they 
were dug, something curious was found ; and he bought 
everything the people brought in order to secure their 
coming. By this means he acquired everything of anti- 
quarian interest picked up at Trim; and this collection, 
we learn from the following entry," was presented after his 
death, on Monday, 10th November, 1862, to the Royal 
Irish Academy ; — 

" The following valuable collection of coins and other antiquities, from 
the cabinet of the late Very Kcv. liichard Butler, was presented, tlurough 
Dr. Aquilla Smith, by lire. Butler :— 

" Coins. — 5 Hiberno- Danish ; 25 John ; 8 Henry III. ; 15 Edward I. ; 
65 Edward IV. ; 4 Eichard III.; 35 Henry VII.; 21 Henry YIII. ; 8 
Philip and Mary; 11 Elizabeth; 7 Jamea 1.; 2 Charles L Total 209 
flilver coins. 

" 13 Elizabeth ; 16 James I. and Charles I. (farthings) ; 4 Charles I. 
(Confederate money) ; 4 Charles II. ; 35 James I. (gun-money); 4 James 
11. (halfpence) ; 2GeorgeL; 14 George II.; 8 tokens, "Vox Populi," 
&C. ; 49 traders' tokens, seventeenth century, issued in Dublin ; 52 tokens 
issued in Drogheda, &c. ; 4 William and Uary halfpence ; and 19 coins 
of great rarity, published by Dr. A. Smith in the "Transactions of tho 
Hoyal Irish Academy," Vol. XIX., and in Sainthill's "011a Podrida," 
Vol. II., p. 125. Total coins presented 433. 

"Seals. — No. l,alargecirciilar copper seal — legend,"S. Conversus [»i'e] 
de BenedictioEe Dei", from Athlone ; No. 2, brass circular seal — legend, 
" Scutum Stephani Episcopi Kossensis" ; No. 3, a copper signet ring, with 
initials " J. M. D.'' ; No. 4, a circular leaden seal — legend, " S. Bicardi 
Alligini" ; No. 5, Bulla of Pope Martin V. ; No. 6, Bulla of Pope Pius H. j 
No. 7, Bulla of Benedict XIV. 

" Electeotipks. — No. 1, facsimile of an oval seal — legend, " Sigill. de 
Abbatis 8. Marie de Tmim", and reverse of the same matrix — legend, 
" Si. M. Abb. S. Marie de Durmag'-' ; No. 2, facsimile of a circular Irish 
seal; No. 3, facsimile of an episcopal seal — legend, " Sigill. Epale Jois Epi 
Permeb"; No. 4, facsimile of a circular seal — legend, " Sigillum officii 
recepte Scaccarii regie iii, [gjc] Anglia", apparently of the reign of Edward 
III. ; and a large number of imprtssions of seals in wax. 

" ANTnjuiTiEa.— 2 small circular brooches ; Sbuttons; 1 large copper 
pin; 30 weights; 18 bronze and atone celts, &c. 

"Besolted. — That the markedtbailksof the Academy are due, and are 
hereby presented, to Mrs. Butler for her very valuable donation." 

' "Proiecdinga R. I. A.," Vol. VIII. p. 219. 
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In 1837 Mr, Butler printed a small volume of hia 
translation from O'Connor's Latin translation of the Annala 

of the Four Masters; but as this, like several of his other 
literary productions, was not published, the interest in it 
was shortly afterwards superseded by O'Donovan'a great 
work. In this year also Sir William Hamilton, on being 
elected President of the Royal Irish Academy, wrote to him 
soliciting him to suggest some plan for the promotion of 
antiquarian knowledge ; and, in reply, lie strongly reoom- 
mended the printing of our MS. "Monastic Annals and 
Registries," a course which the Council of the Academy 
has recently adopted in the most effective manner by pro- 
ducing transcriptions of our oldest MSS. 

On 10th October, 1839, he writes to his old friend, Mr. 
Innes : — 

" # # # J tan printing an enlarged edition of the Castle of Tiim. 
I Baw the other day a most ctirioua collection of things disinterred from a 
cronnog at Lagore in thie county; braaa bowls like fingcr-glsascs, very 
thin; bodkina innumerable; tweezers, all brass; iron knives, pincers, 
and ehears, and things of which I cannot conceive the use; fine bone-tooth- 
combs, and some brass ornanient^ enamelled indifferent colours; abundance 
of skeins and swords and epcar-heada, but no celts, and not a restige of 
any written character, I have requested the gentlem.in on whose lands 
they were found not to disperse them. There was sent with, them a groat 
of Robert III. (?) struck at Perth; how it came among its elders by a 
thousand years I cannot guess." 

"Writing again to his friend, Mr, Innes, on I6th Novem- 
ber, 1839, he says: — 

"... . We have now Maria Edgeworth with us — aa cheerful and 
as fi^ah aa ever — and neither sadness, nor ill-nature, nor anything very 
bad can stand long in her presence. Having her here is like having sun- 
fihine always about you, and I think that she is more in her element, and 
pute out all herself more in strictly domestic life than in any other. 

"I heard from Ogilvie some weeks ago, announcing his appointment 
to the living of Ross, in Herefordshire — so he is now ' The Man of Rose.' 
Two-and-twenty years ago Richard Long, James Young, and I, went to 
Koas on our way down the Wye. They are both dead, and here am I 
sitting in Trim, writing to you in Edinburgh of the promotion of Ogilvie 
to that Church in which we had then no personal interest. 

'• I hope that the Lagore discovery will be fully investigated. Mr. 
Fetrio brings the swords down to the time of the Danes, who, he says, 
first introduced iron amongst ua ; I do not know that this can be proved. 
One set of our antiquaries bring everything to about Queen Dido's time ; 
and the other everything down to King Canute's. I wonder what became 
of the time between these worthies ? fir. Wilde, a comparative anatomist, 
declares that the bones belonged to varieties of species of aniraala now ex- 
tinct in Ireland ; the cows, ahort-horacd Ayrshircs. I wish you could see 
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my study which Uaria haa beautified with ecarlet cloth to the sbelTes, 
and two etandbg book-cases instead of the screen." 

During the previous summer, with a presentation of 
four prints, came the following characteristically cheerful 
letter' : — 

" To the Sev. R. Sutler. 

" Sdgeworthttown, 6 Junt, 1839. 

"My bbab Richabd, — Four royal personages, four crowned Eings, 
each with his head on his ebouldera, and each with his crown on his head — 
much to be said of four sovereigns in these times — are now come a-begging 
to yout door, be^ug to be admitted to dine with you to-day, and to dine 
with you, if you have have no objection, every day of your life. 

" ' Every day ! I had made up my mind to give them their dinner to* 
day 1 but every day do they espect' ? 

" Make up your mind for every day, my dear Sir ; princes and kings 
are encroaching, expecting people, and you can do no less than receive 
them graciously ; and at Trim, for ' auld acquaintance * sake you can do 
no less. 

" I see you open wide the dining-room door fit for tbeir four majesties, 
and methinks, as they enter, each whispers, ' Not the first time ve have 
been at Trim, but never in such good plight.' 'Not a prisoner now in 
that vile Castle,' quoth young Harry ; and Henry II. bows to Harriet, 
' Mrs. Butler, I presume.' ' Hang Uiem up ! hang them all up !* says 
Harriet. And I hope you will hang them, and so remain, 

"Tours obliged and affectionately, 
• "Ua^a EneBwosiH." 

These four framed prints (Virtue's) of Henry IL, 
King John, Richard II., and Henry V., were immediately 
hung in the dining-room at Trim, and were Mr. Butler's 
companions at dinner for more than twenty years. Henry U. 
wasneveratTrim; butKingJohn spent the second and third 
days of July, 1210, there, as appears from the itinerary of 
his reign.^ Richard II. was more than once in Ireland. On 
the occasion of his last visit, which was for the purpose of 
revenging the death of his cousin, the Earl of March, he 
sailed from Milford Haven, bringing with him as hostages 
Humphrey, son of the late Duke of Gloucester, and Henry, 
t son of the banished Duke of Lancaster, who afterwards, on 
20th March, 1418, ascended the throne as Henry Y. In 



' Dem Butler'B " Notieea of Trim," p. 
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less than two days (on Ist June) they came in sight of the 
tower of Waterford ; and on 23rd June the king marched 
towards Mac Morrough's country, in the neighbourhood 
of Carlow, and while burnings and devastations were going 
on, he, " out of true and entire affection", sent for the son 
of the Duke of Lancaster, a fair, young, and handsqme 
bachelor (not thirteen years old), and knighted him, say- 
ing, " My fair Cousin, henceforth be prcux and valiant, for 
you have some valiant blood to conquer." ( "ArchaBoIogia," 
vol. xx.J. On hearing in Dublin (where he was on 26th 
June), of the landing of the Duke of Lancaster at Eaven- 
spur in Yorkshire, Richard sailed for England, leaving in 
custody in the Castle of Trim the young sons of the Dukea 
of Lancaster and Gloucester. The south-eastern tower, 
standing between the barbican and the river, is pointed to 
by tradition as the place of their confinement, which could 
not have been of long duration, as Richard resigned the 
crown on Michaelmas Day, 29th September, 1399. 

In the year 1840, The Irish Archseological Society was 
established, in which Mr. Butler took much interest ; and 
in this year also he was engaged in correcting a second 
edition of his book on the Castle of Trim, and in collect- 
ing information about the parish church and abbeys in 
and around Trim. In May, 1841, he went to Burnchurch* 
for the last time to attend his dying father, a man of great 
abilities, and unbounded general benevolence. 

On 22nd July, 1841, Mr. Butler took his little nieces, 
Mary A^ne and Charlotte Fox, to the site fixed for the 
Trim Fever Hospital, of which they laid the first stone. 
After it was completed, and in use, he was accustomed to 
pay almost daily visits to it ; and he exerted all liis powers 
of persuasion to induce the people to send all who were 
attacked with fever or any contagious disorder to this hos- 
pital, and in a great measure he succeeded in overcoming 
their disinclination to do so. 

About September, 1841, he undertook to edit, for the 
Irish Archieological Society, Grace's' " Annals of Ireland ;" 
upon the preface to which he spent much time and re- 



a Kilkenny frinr about the tEnie of Ilenn- VIII. 
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search. He worked at it in the time between breakfast 
and his going to his schools — the hour after he had finished 
the newspapers, which he studied diligently, and considered 
them as much a part of breakfast as the comestibles. He 
was generally at his school, or about the town, from twelve 
till three, and the afternoon of these autumn evenings he 
could, as the early darkness prevented his going out, give 
up to Grace's Anoals. Sometimes he worked at hia Pre< 
face after dinner ; but this time he usually enjoyed reading, 
or hearing read out, some book of the day, or one of some 
very old day. In any difficulty he wrote for help to Mr. 
Inues, and he acknowledged also much valuable assistance 
in the preparation of the volume from his friend Dr. Aquilla 
Smith, of Dublin. At length, in 1843, Grace's Annals, 
Mr. Butler's first contribution to the Irish Archeeological 
Society, was published. 

In January, 1843, he undertook to edit the Begistrum 
Canobii 00. SS. juxia Dublin, most of the charters being 
of the time of Henry HI. ; and in March, of the same 
year, he was elected a member of the Bannatyne Club. 
The marriage of Mrs. Butler's youngest sister to Dr. Robin- 
son in this year was the occasion of forming a life-long 
friendship and intimacy with that great scientific scholar, 
and proved a source of invaluable happiness and advantage 
to him. 

In October, 1843, he became busily engaged with a work 
for the Irish Archaaological Society, the Norman French 
Laws of Dublin, which he considered to be not later than 
the time of Edward I. Dr. Aquilla Smith's copy of them, 
the perfection of beautiful writing and minute accuracy, 
had been long in his hands ; but although his hunt through 
dictionaries and old French books of all aorta, to ascertain 
the meaning of some of the terms, was pursued with all 
his usual ardour in such chases, neither Dr. Smith nor he 
was able to make sense of some of them, although they 
seemed very curious and interesting in their patriarchal 
simplicity. 

On 13th Feb., 1844, he playfully writes to Mr. Innes :— 

" I am very busy preparing to edit Dowling's and Clyn's Chroniolea : 
of th« latter there is a MS. in the Bodleian, which Mr. Wilson of Trinity — 
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do you know him f — pTomises to collate for no. Clyn is really interestjngt 
a living man of flcBh and blood, who died of the plagne at Kilkenny in 
1348, haTing left parchment for the oontinoation of hb Chronicles after 
bis death. Bowling, I sappose, had flesh and blood, and was aProteetant 
parson in the time of Elizabeth ; but what we have of him are merdy ab- 
stracts inserted in estracts from Towell and Stanyhnrst," &c. 

Maria Edgeworth, now in her 77th year, had during 
the spring of this year built a greenhouse for Mr. Butler 
in the lawn to the north of his house ; and the pleasure in 
planning and executing it was increased every year that 
she lived by seeing the extreme enjoyment it gave him. 

Of his progress in editing the Registry, he thus writes 
on 37th June, 1845, to his former College companion, Mr. 
luiies : — 

" I am in great want of yon every day, all my loitenngs about my 
wearisome Begistry must now come to an end, and I am obliged to write 
a preface, which will give some size to the book, and which, being £ng- 
li^, will have some chance of being read. About the Friory itself 1 know 
very little, but about things in some degree connected with the Begistry, 
i. e., the political and social state of Ireland from the twelfth to the six- 
teenth centuries, a great deal might be said by a practised writer, who 
could connect and arrange his thoughts and express them easily." 

Mr. Worsae, the great Danish antiquary, accompanied 
by Dr. Todd, came to Trim in December, 1846, to pay a 
visit to Mr. Butler ; and although there were no Danish 
monuments for him to inspect, he was much interested in 
the valuable collection of coins and other antiquities in 
the Museum of Sir Montagu Chapman, at Killua Castle, 
and in the curious " find" which had been recently made 
on the property of Mr. Bamewall in the crannog of Lagore, 
near Dunshaughlin. 

On Slst December, 1847, a letter from the Bishop of 
Meath, Dr. Stopford, announced Mr. Butler's appointment 
by him to the Deanery of Clonmacnois, which was only a 
title, neither duty nor emolument being attached to it ; 
and he was instituted at Navan on 24th January, 1848. In 
this year, 1848, the National Model School was founded at 
Trim, and, after its completion and opening, Dean Butler 
attended it almost every day that he was at home during 
the rest of his life. From the first The Very Rev. John 
O'Connell, P. P., V. G., and his Curates, were as much 
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interested in the Model School as Dean Butler was ; and 
the system was, therefore, really carried out according to 
the letter and the spirit ; and many of the children of fa- 
milies in humble circumstances in and about Trim, from 
the excellent education they received there, raised them- 
selves in after years to positions of comfort and respecta- 
bility. 

The sudden death, on 22nd May, 1849, of Maria Edge- 
worth, in her 82iid year, fell heavily upon Dean Butler, as 
he so intensely delighted in her cheerful society. During 
the month ofJuly, 1849, Rev. William Keeves, D. D.,came 
to Trim ; and Dean Butler accompanied him in long 
drives throughout the neighbourhood, much enjoying his 
society, examining the churchyards, &c., as Dr. Reeves was 
then collecting materials for his great work on Ecclesiasti- 
cal Antiquities. 

Writing to Mr. Innes, on 20th December, 1849, he 
thus describes his progress with the Dublin Laws : — 

" Harriet and I spend our evemngB in trsnBcribing the Charter Book 
of Dublin, i. e., I read, she writes. We are thinkuig of printing the 
Laws of Dublin, which you noted ; and I nhoold be veiy glad if I could 
get materials to illustrate them, and to give some notion of the histoiy and 
habits of our Danish Dublin, with its motley population of Irish and 
Danes, Ostmen, l^ngah and DhuTgals, Traders, Pirates, Colonists and 
Katives ; but I lack matter," 

As New Year's Day was Maria Edgeworth's birth day, 
and for many years the great festival of the family, it was 
too painful to go to Edgeworthstown for the opening of 
the new year (1850), after so great a chasm made in their 
circle ; and, for the first time since 1826, Dean Butler 
spent the beginning of the year at Trim. 

In the year 1852, his curate, Rev. James Hamilton, was 
promoted to the living of Loughcrew ; and from that time 
up to the year 1858, Dean Butler continued to do all the 
parish duty himself, which so fully occupied his time that 
he found little leisure to devote, during that interval, to 
his literary studies and antiquarian pursuits, which, how- 
ever, were not neglected, whenever he found an unoccupied 
hour to bestow upon them. 

Unlike " most men, whose youth is brighter than their 
middle and latter life," his grew happier and more cheerful 
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as he advanced in years. In 1856he printed a few of his 
sermons in a small volume entitled Home Duties, and gave 
them to his parishioners and friends ; and in 1857 he 
printed another set on the Morning Service, which be dis- 
tributed in the same manner. On l4th May, 1857, Dean 
Butler received a letter from His Excellency, The Right 
Hon. The Earl of Carlisle, offering to appoint him to be 
one of his chaplains. It gave the Dean real pain to feel 
obliged to refuse so gracious a request, expressed in the 
most flattering, kind, and gratifying terms ; but he thought 
that, never having attended Lord Carlisle's levees, or those 
of any Lord Lieutenant, it would now be unsuitable to be 
the Lord Lieutenant's Chaplain. Lord Carlisle' added to 
the obligation of his offer by speaking afterwards of the 
refusal in the most amiable and good-natured terms. 

During the summer of 1857, Mr. Innes paid a visit to 
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the Dean at Trim ; and, the weather being fine, he 
drove out almost every day with him. Mr. Innes, having 
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brought his photographic apparatus Trith him, took many 
views of the vicarage, the diurch, and the ruins in and 
about Trim, of which he sent over specimens after his 
return to Scotland, which were ever afterwards much 
piized by the Dean. 

On tne occasion of one of his daily visits to the Trim 
Model School in 1857, while the senior boys happened to 
be under instruction in photography by Mr. Freehill, the 
Head Master, the Dean was asked to sit for his portrait. 
Mr. Freehill still retains with affectionate respect the pho- 
tograph then taken on glass, of which the accompanying 
is a very excellent and faithful engraving. The signature 
has been engraved from that given under his portrait in 
the unpublished Memoir of his life by hia widow. 

In the spring of 1858 he was, while apparently quite 
well, suddenly seized with a violent spasm in his chest. It 
went off, but recurred again upon any exertion ; and the 
physicians whom he consulted recommended him to have 
a curate, to which arrangement he very reluctantly con- 
sented. The last letter written with hia own hand to hia 
nearly life-long fnend, Mr. Innes, dated 28th November, 
1859, contains the following passages : — 

" . . . , For months past any excitement or exertion of body 
or mind hu bronght on a feeling of suffocation, whiob demands immediate 
perfect BtiUnees and oeesatioii of all motion for a few momentSj and then I 
am M before. I have, however, hitherto been able to walk slowly 
throngh the town, and to go daily to the school. 

"We were in hopes that yon would hare sent to ns some Memoirs of 
year Italian, to matoh your Spanish Journey, which are greatly admired, 
and your Trim will be the Tnm of ftitore ages." 

In the autumn of 1859 he went to the sea-side, at Bet- 
tystown, near Drogheda, and derived much benefit from 
sea-air and sea baths, and the spasms in his chest ceased to 
aff^t him ; but a general weakness in his limbs came on 
gradually, and in April, 1860, paralysis deprived him of 
all power of standing or walking. However, in a Bath- 
chair he still continued his daily visit to the Model School ; 
and on Sundays was wheeled into the Workhouse and 
County Jail, where he read the service to the Protestant 
paupers and prisoners. In ihe summer of 1860 he again 
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went to Bettystown, there spending the greater part of the 
day on the beautiful strand ; but he derived do permanent 
benefit from the visit. ' 

On 20th May, 1861, he again went to Bettystown, and 
after spending eight weeks there, which, as he says himself 
in a letter dictated to Mr. Innes, " were very agreeable," 
he returned to Trim, where he occupied and amused him- 
self in brining out a new (fourth and last) edition of his 
Book on Trim Castle, printed by Hodges, Smith, and Co., 
Grafton-street, Dublin. Unfortunately his peculiar mo- 
desty stood in the way of his publishing this revised and 
valuable collection of historical references to Trim ; and as 
he generoQsly and good-naturedly distributed the printed 
copies among his friends and acquaintances this now rare 
book can on^ be found in private collections. 

On 14th February, 1862, he paid a visit, accompanied 
by Mra. Butler, who throughout his illness was his untir- 
ing solace and support, to his brother-in-law. Dr. Robin, 
son, at the Armagh Observatory, where he was attended by 
Dr. Young,ofMonaghan, and Dr. Robinson, of the Armagh 
Infirmary ; but in spite of all that genius on the part of 
his medical attendants, unwearied care on the part of his 
wife, and unceasing attention from Dr. and Mrs. Robin- 
son, could do for him, nothing could arrest the progress 
of the disease. He and Mrs. Butler returned to Trim on 
1st July, 1862, and on the 17th he breathed his last, having 
on that day completed his forty-third year of residence at 
Trim. 

No more truthful picture could be drawn of the life 
and character of the good and excellent Dean Butler than 
is to be found in his Memoir, p. 191 : — 

" Naturally not roboBt in health, BJohard Butler vaa oonatitufioiialljr 
indolent and riiy. That shynem should diminiBh with age vas natural, 
but to become more active aa he grew older was unusual and charactoriBUc. 
His powen of activity, mental and bodily, increased aa his sphere of uee- 
AilneM enlarged ; and though a great part of every day was spent in 
teaching at a country school, his zeal for knowledge and learning, of 
which he possessed so much of such varied kinds, never flagged, and the 
logical tramisg of his mind was exerted constantly for the regulation of 
his own conduct, and for the assistance of the many who looked up to, 
and relied upon him for advioe. Chanty, in every fbrm, and in its most 
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enlai^ed eente, was his distiD^Bhiiig cbftTacteriatio ; charity vhioh not 
only ministered to the wants and sympathized with the cares of all, hat 
entered into and sympathized with aJl the details of Bufferings, mental 
and bodily, allowing for the Ul-tempera and ill-feelingB, the fancied 
and real wrongs, of which he was the depository — healing them, and mak- 
ing peace everywhere. He ased to say people were afraid of him, but 
nobody really feared him, except bo far as meanneBS and vice are rebnked 
by a blameless life. His dark complexion and near-sightedness gave htm 
a grave expression of countenance, but he was constantly cheerflil; and 
though he never at any time ent«red into or enjoyed what are called 
gaieties, he liked society, and was always ready to be amused, and to 
promote the amusement of others. His great powers of mind, and the 
ease with which he acquired and retained the most accurate knowledge, 
never made him impatient of the diffloulty of comprehension in the young, 
or of the ignorance and dulnees of many with whom he was thrown in 
contact. His leniency, and the mildness of his manners, were the effect, 
not only of natural kindness of heart, but of his steadfastness of mind. 
His own faith and his own principles were so fixed, dispassionate, and 
nnoompromising, that they never needed the support of violent words or 
violent feeling against those who differed from him : an unexpressed 
manliness of mind which, from bis yonth, and througbont his life, com- 
manded the respect and confidence of those who most differed from them. 

" A profession, a taste, and a pursuit were, he used to say, essential 
to B man's usefulness and happiness in life, and he, every year of hla life, 
devoted himself more eagerly to his profession ; while his taste for garden- 
ing and his pursuit of antiquities oconpied and enlivened all the rest of 
his time. The strong attachment he inspired, and the charm of his inti- 
macy, arose from the perfect honesty of his purposes, and the absence of 
all low thoughts or views ; there was nothing to be hidden. His lofty 
&ith, disinterestedness, and purity of mind governed even the minutest 
actions of his life, and acted upon all about him as far as such influence 
can reach. The expression of has countenance was that of his whole life — 
complete benevolence ; the wish to moke the happiness and exalt the cha- 
racter of all the world. Uniting with bis peaceful disposition au enthnsi- 
astio admiration for heroic deeds ; and with the love of exalted poetry, a 
thorough acquaintance with the practical details of life j his benevolence 
was as active as it was earnest, and entirely without ostentation. 

" The friends which he made in his early youth continued to be his 
friends to the end of bis life in undiminished intimacy ; while his powers 
of conversation, and the ease vrith which he imparted his accurate infor- 
mation, added continually to his circle of friends and acquaintance : ao 
that, though living very retired, he formed a sort of centre to a large circle 
of strongly attached relations and friends, broken and scattered by his 
loss." 

In the interior of the church is inserted into the south 
side wall, immediately over the late site of the pulpit, a 
white marble tablet with the following inscription, drawn 
up by the Dean's old Oxford friend. Dr. Ogilvie, of Robs : — 
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M. S. 

VIBI EBVEBENDI 

EICABDI . BUTLER . 

DECANI . CLUANUACNOEEHSIS 

NECSON 

HUJU8 . ECCLESI^ . 

PEE AlfNOS. XLUI. VICAEII 

VIXIT AKNOS LXni. MEN. IX DIES HI. 

ET DKCES8IT XVII. KAL. 8EXTIL. 

A. S. UDGCCLXII. 

Immediately beneath this tablet, the present Archdea- 
con of Meath, The Venerable Edward Fleetwood Beny, 
has inserted the brass tablet pat up by Dean Butler in 
1861, in the former chancel of the church, and which con- 
tains the following inscription : — 

In iVUmotfam Hitadf idatlet, ^.'ST.p., Qlff natu maxdnf 
^atobf aSatlcT e ^HtstofDn fn (EDomftaia in^nsf itgnf 
^fliernfK tt 9oTot6is tuorfs, ZltcBi&f Sbtttit aoarontttf Slis. 

ISfcadias asutitt Snanua (JCIuanmainEeiRSfs at^ ab 
anno iVI9®(S<S3EX3E att fiotrfcrnum usiiue tjim Uftatfus oppifif 
®ifm, Iiot monumtntum pontnliuin cuiobit, anno ^9<S4F®mEI. 

"JbvaU Bttttn fn uxonm Bftatbus IQutltr inaii^m 
filfam Stfcarlif KotfitDiIl i 30etfoi1> fn cgOcm ^mftalu 
inAtnsf amfgttf, tt tx la sosceiift fiUo» ttx, ^acobam, 
Xtfiatbttm tnonutntntf tiufus auttorem, ^gomam, lulro. 
■tifcum, eailtftfaiellQin, SUnatbum. ^oannem, filfamqiu 
unfcam itiatfam. 

Intra Sfffcnfn ^^ssoritnscm Unos tt fifgfntf ^nnos 
^tabtnlraTfus ^lagnensfs, ties qmnat tt qua&iagfnta 
annas ISettor locf quern 33untctuug aj^pellant, pei 
unftts tantum annf spatfum Ffiarfus ^ifm oppfbi 
fn Sfoctsf iVtebensf posftf, tantiem apub SSumftiuTtEi 
fn tSomftata lEtiltmnrnsf bfem supremnm obfft uita 
Baltnbas ^unfas, &. 3. ja9€€€X1,i, annum asti^s 
ttitium It octogesfmutn. * 
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Over a vault containing the remains of Dean Butler, a • 
few yards south of the church, stands an elegant monu- 
ment of Ctien stone, resting upon granite plinths, and 
erected by public inscription in 1863. On a shield on the 
vest end is a ducal coronet, issuing thereout a plume of five 
ostrich feathers, thereon a falcon rising of the last ; and on 
the east end is another shield containing a chief indented, 
charged with three escallops, impaling battle axes crossed 
between four crosses, with a scroll beneath, on which is in> 
scribed — 

+ 8. EICARD . BUTLEE . DECAN . CLUANENS. 

The south side of the monument contains this inscrip- 
tion : — 



EBECTED BT HI8 PABI8HI0HBKB i»B FBIEITDS 
TO THE HEVOBT OF 

THE VEBT BEVEftBND RICHABD BUTLEB, 

SXUI OF GLOIWlOItOIB, »]BtY THEEB TSiB9 yiC4^ QV THIS FAUBH, 

'WnBSX HI ITAB THE QSVEEOTIS BENEFACTOB, 

THE STKFi.THISlN& FHIEirs AKD fllTHFUL PASTOB : 

BOEN 13 OCTOBBB 1794, SIBD 17 1171^7 1862. 

On the north side are incised the following quota^ 
tions : — 

"bUSSBS ABE THB HEAD WHICH DIB IK THE LOBD." BBTBLATIOIFB, XIT. 13T- 
" TEE PATH OE THE IVBT IB AS THE SHIBIITe LIOH^ THAT SHUTEIH KOBE 

AMD HOKE miTO THE FBB7BCI BAT." PBOTEHBS, IT. 18t. 
" HE BEUrO DEAD TBI BPEAZXTH." HEBHEWB, XI. 4t. • 

At the suggestion of Harcourt Lightbume, Esq., with 
the money that remained on hands after the completion of 
the monument, a clock was inserted in the tower of the 
church, over which is seen in large gilt letters — 

1863 

TEB dean's clock. 

A warm-hearted friend and admirer put up in the 
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western face of the old tower, at a height of about twelve 
feet from the ground, a polished slab of red Peterhead 
granite from Aberdeenshire, encased in a frame of blue 
chiselled limestone, on which is cut the following inscrip- 
tion ; — 



A.D. MDCCCLSIII. 
THE CLOCK PLACED IN THIS 

TOWEE WAS EEECTED IN 
MEMOBY OP THE LATE VEEY 
EEVEBEND BICHABD BQTLBR, 
DEAN OF CLONMACNOIS AND 

TICAB OF THIS PARISH, 

WHOSE MOmjHENT STANDS 

IN THIS CHURCH TAED. 
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PROCEEDINGS AND PAPERS. 



At a General Mbbting, held at the apartmeots of the 
Association, Butler House, Kilkenny, on "Wednesday, 
July 2nd, 1873, 

The WoasHiPFUL the Mayor op Kilkennv, in the Chair, 
The following election to a Fellowship took place : — 
Leonard Dobbin, Hollymount, Lee*road, Cork. 
The following new Members were elected : — 
The Right Hon. the Countess of Kingston, Mitchels- 
town Castle : proposed by Philip Raymond. 

Charles Desmond MacCarthy, Bank of England, Ply- 
mouth : proposed by Daniel MacCarthy. 

Thomas Galway, M. R. I. A., Killarney : proposed by 
Richard R. Brash. 

Nicholas Furlong, M. D., Lymingtoii- house, Ennis- 
corthy : proposed by R. H. Lett. 

Dr. J. Tyndall, The Lodge, Gorcy, Co. Wexford : pro- 
posed by the Rev. R. Deverell. 

The Rev. J. Leslie Porter, D.D., LL. D., College Park, 
Belfast ; and W". J. Gillespie, Whitehall, Stillorgan : pro- 
posed by the Rev. J. Graves. 

The following presentations were received, and thanks 
voted to the donors : — 

" Proceedings of the Society of Antiquaries of Scotland," 
Vol. IX., Part 1 : presented by the Society. 

"The Journal of the British Archseological Associa- 
tion," for March, 1873: presented by the Association. 

" Journal of the Royal Institution of Cornwall," No. 
14 : presented by the Institution. 
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A bronze hatchet-Bhaped celt, of large size, found at 
Crosspatrick, barony of Galmoy, Co. Kilkenny : presented 
by the Rev. Philip Moore, P.P. 

Mr. Graves laid before the Meeting a paper cast, made by 
Mr. Richard Langrishe and himself, of the inscribed portion 
of the Eallyboodan' Ogham stone. This was one of the two 
Ogham inscriptions known to have existed in the county 
of Kilkenny before their Association had been formed, 
since which time several others had been discovered ; but 
the inscription on the stone at Ballyboodan had been long 
concealed In the ground, and the first cast obtained of it 
was now before the Meeting. It was on the property of 
Sir James Langrishe, Bart,, who, at the instance of his 
brother, Mr. R. Langrishe, had lately arranged to have the 
large block turned over, so that the inscription might be 
brought to light again ; and he (Mr. Graves) had attended, 
by invitation I'rom Sir James, on the occasion. It was a work 
of considerable difficulty, the stone being 9 feet long by 
5 feet 11 inches wide, and averaging 15 inches in thickness. 
Sir James organised a strong party of labourers, and, under 
his personal direction and example, the great leac was safely 
turned over and the inscription made once more apparent. 
A paper cast, similar to that now before the Meeting, had 
been brought by Mr. Langrishe to Samuel Ferguson, Esq., 
LL. D., and Mr. Graves now read a letter from that gentle- 
man, expressing his gratification at having an opportu- 
nity of investigating the inscription. He had no doubt, 
he said, that it was a genuine and easily read Ogham, 
containing at least one well-known old Irish name ; but 
the cast seemed doubtful as to one score, and he would 
require a second impression before he could give the read< 
ing with certainty. Mr. Graves went on to remark that 
they were much indebted to Sir James Langrishe for what 
he had done in exhuming this inscription, and the arrange- 
ments which he intended to make for the stone being set 
up in its original position, and carefully preserved. It was 
fortunate that it had not been long since destroyed, for 



1 B«UjboDdui ii a townlaiid in the Oghiun stone is ritnaled in a field b; the 
paruh of Knocklopliei, barony of the same imd^side, about an English mile south of 
name, and county of Eillcenny. The Enocktopher village. 
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when the farmer, on whose land it was, found it lying flat 
on the ground, as it was left on the occaraon of its exami- 
nation by the late Mr. Richard Hitchcock, and an impedi- 
ment to tilling the field, he contented himself with having 
it turned on edge, so as not to interrupt the plough, in- 
stead of using the sledge to smash it up, as some men 
would most likely have done. 

Mr. R. Langrishe said that Richard Holohan, the 
farmer who had turned the stone out of the way of the 
plough, would not think of injuring it, as he knew that 
the late Sir R. Langrishe took an interest in it, and would 
not permit it to be destroyed. But Holahan also person- 
ally nad a regard for the antique, as also hsis his son, the 
present occupant of the farm, John Holahan, in whose 
custody it would be most carefully preserved. He (Mr. 
Langrishe) remembered when he was young having gone 
with his uncle, Dr. H. Monck Mason, to examine the 
monument — before the inscription had been turned under 
ground. On that occasion, they were told a legend about 
it by an old man on the spot. The stone was, the old 
man averred, " thrown by the goi'nt of Slievenaman at the 
goi'nt of KiltoFcan, but fell short of the mark, on this spot" 
— thus, apparently connecting it with the traditional hos- 
tile feeling indulged in by Fin Mac Cool — whose seat is 
shown on the mountain of Slievenaman — against Diarmaid 
O'Dunne, whose grave is pointed out at Kiltorcan. The 
name by which the stone was generally and appropriately 
known was Cloughleigh, i. e. "the grey stone:" it was a 
block of greyish-red sandstone. It was sometimes called 
€^(ntgh-a-temple,thel&tterword of the designation apparently 
referring to the neighbouring old church of Kilcurl. 

Mr. Graves said that, feeUng how much they were in- 
debted to Sir James and Mr. R. Langrishe for tneir exer- 
tions in connexion with this interesting monument, he 
would beg leave to propose that a special vote of thanks be 
given them. He would also propose that Sir James 
Langrishe be elected a Vice-President of the Association. 

Mr. Prim seconded the motion, which passed unani- 
mously. 

Mr. R. Langrishe acknowledged the compliment, and 
Bud that Sir James would have attended their Meeting, 
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bat for his being detained at the Court-house, where he 
was serving on the County Grand Jury. 

Mr. Langrishe then mentioned that having commenced 
the "Ogham hunt," he had tried it further in the district, 
but the scent had failed. The name of a tittle old church- 
yard in the valley of the Argula, a couple of miles distant 
from Mullinakill, had suggested the idea that Oghams 
might be found there, it being called "Killeen Leachts." 
However, he found no inscription, but lighted there on a 
rough square stone with a bowl-shaped hollow scooped out 
of it ; a drawing, with measurementa, of which he now 
begged leave to present to the Association. 

Mr. W. F. Wakeraan sent the following notice of a 
chambered cam at Cavancarrogh, County Fermanagh : — 

" About one hundred years &go ft man named Bannon became poMSBsed 
of a fkrm in Cavancarrogh {the "Sough Hill"), a district situated 
■bout four milea rrom EaniBkillca, and communctid the erection of a bouse 
which still remains, A grandson of this !BBDaoo. who is a respectable 
farmer, is its present occupant, andl am informed by him that he was often 
told by his grandfather that the stones used in the building of the house 
had been taken from a neighbouring cam, some remains of which may 
Still be traced above ground. Some years ago, the present occupier of the 
farm was trenching potatoes on the site of the earn, when he discovered 
a double cist, in each chamber of which was an urn. Unfortunately the 
nrns were broken, but Mr. Baonon retained a couple of the pieces, which, 
at a later period, he presented to me. Thest-, which 1 found to fit 
together, I fastened with glue, and placed, amongst other antiquities, v 
a deposit in our Museum. 

"About a fortnight ago Mr. Bannon came upon a second, and much 
larger cist, which was found to enclose the lower portion of an urn, of 
very curious manufacture. Hearing of this second ' find,' I proceeded 
to the spot and made a careful examination of the ground. The earn 
appears to have been very similar to that at the Barr of Fintona, de- 
scribed in a late number of the Journal of this 3odety. There are large 
■tones placed at almost regular intervals round what was the base of the 
cam. Two of these have been proved to be the oovering stones of cists, 
and I believe that the remainiler partake of the same character. Having te> 
ceived permission from Mr. Bannon to open the place as soon as the 
potatoes, which are set round the stones, ehall have been dug, I hope 
ere long to be able to commence an exploration." 

Mr. Graves said that he had been informed by Mr. 
"Wakeman that some calamities having befallen the cattle 
of the farmer on whose land the Miracles earn was situ- 
ated, subsequently to a former partial examination, and 
which were believed to be not only post hoc but propter 
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hoc, it would, he feared, be impoBsible to make a further 
exploration of that earn at present. 

The following communication on Begerin, near Wex- 
ford, accompanied by rubbings and sketches, was con- 
tributed by George H. Kinahan, M. R. I. A. : — 

" B^eriu wu formerly ui island in the north por^on of the Wexford 
•■tiury, but now it and the associated islands are aur rounded by rtfoUimed 
laud; oF thii island Dr. Joyce, io reply to a letter of inquiry, writes; — 

" ' Begerin, or Beg-Eire, in the Lfttin life of St. Ibar, is translated 
Parva Sihemia (Little Ireland), and, according to O'Clery's Irish 
Caiendar, i. e., the Martyrology of Donegal, St. Ibar, who died in a. i>. 
fiOO, erected a church in the island, where his patron or festival was kept 
on the 23rd April (O'Dono van. Note to "Four Masters"). According to the 
authorities quoted by Lanigan, St. Ibar was a native of Ulster, and reaided 
chiefly in bis Monastery of Beg-Eire. " Ecclesiastic schools, or seminaries, 
under the name of monasteries were established and governed by several 
Irish prelates at this period (Sth century). , . , Another renowned 
school was that of Ibar in Begerin, which he established after having 
preached the gospel in various parts of Ireland, and in which he instructed 
s vast number of persons" ("Lanigsn," Vol. I., p. 402). The following is 
from Ussher : — " Adultus sacerdos et multa sanctimonia vitte pollens 
Ibarus missus est sd Evangelium prtedicandum j>er Hibemiam in qu& 
innumeroB ad fidem Christi convertit. Ad fines Lageoieasium venit, 
et Australem ejus partem ubi est litoralis parva insula Begerin, id est, 
Parva Hibernia, dicta, ubi celebre condidit ccenobium, et sacras ibidem 
literaa alissque artes optimns docuit ad maximam muUitudinem Hiber- 
norum et aliorum." The "Four Masters " record, in a. d. 819, "The 
plundering of Beg-Eire and Dairinis Caemhainby the foreigners [Banes]." 
In A. D. 884, " died Diarmaid, Abbot of Beg-Eire." In a. d. 964, " Crunn- 
mhael. Abbot of Beg-Eire, Bishop and Lector of Tainihlaoht [Tallaght, 
near Dublin], was drowned at Toohar Eachdhaoh." ' 

" During the reclamation of the ' North Estuary Lands ' it was found 
that in ancient times Begerin had been joined to the islands on the south- 
east by a narrow bridge or causeway- This way ran nearly due south 
from the S. E. end of Begerin, and the site of it was discovered inastraight 
line when opening three nearly £. and W. ditches. The remains consist 
of two rows of oak piles, 1 ft. fi in. by 9 inches in section ; the rows are 
4 feet apart, with about 5 feet lietween each pair. On these piles thera 
would seem to have originally been longitudinal and transverse beams; 
but no traces of them were found. To the west, north, and north-east 
of Begerin there was formerly a channel thnt tradition says was once the 
passage for ships going up to Wexford. This to the west is called on the 
Ordnance Map ' Begerin Channel,' and on the north, ' Bunatroe Channel ;' 
hnt locally it is known as 'The Pill;' and at the north extremity of 
the island, on the margin of Bunatroe Channel, are the remains of a 
wharf, which consist of eight oak piles, while others are said to hava 
drawn at the time the lands were reclaimed. Three-quarters of a mile 
north-east of Begerin, in a small bay off the estuary were two islands, on 
the most nortliern of which, now in the townland of Ballinamorragh, are 
the remains of a large circnlar mound, about 75 feet in diameter; this 
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■eems to baT« been a tuam or Mpulchral tnoand ; but do traditioD ia 
regard to it is now remembered; perhaps the word ' Horragh,' in the 
towoland name, may bare lome connexion with the individual who was 
buried here. On the munland due west of B^^in there seenas to have 
been once a church, as the place is called Eilmisten, while in thetownland 
on the north (Ardcolm) are a church and well, dedicated to St. Columb, 
and to the south are a well and » church, dedicated to St. Cavan. The 
ruins at Ardcavan show that the last church erected there, although ex- 
tensive, was not a verj ancient building, it probably having been 
built between the fourteenth and eixteeiitb centuries. St. Columb's 
Church was not as ext«nsive, but both seem to have been erected about 
theaame period. On Begerin none of the old buildings remain; there are 
indeed the ruins of a church, but this evideotlj was erected subsequently 
to the time of the Monastery of St Ibar, and probably at a very recent date. 
Immediately south of the ruin is a large disc of green slaty grit, about 
7 teet in diameter, that tradition says 'marks St. Ibar's grave.' 
Tears ago a hole was dug under the west side of this stone, looking 
for treasures, into which the stone has fallen, so that the original auriace 
cannot be examined. In the graveyard to the south-east of the ruin are 
two ancient crosses cut in slate, one being ted and the other green. 
The stone on which the first is cut is now 2 feet 6 inches long, the 
Upper circular portion being a foot in diameter. The cross originally 
must have been very handsome, but it is now weathered and partially 
defaced. The second ia more perfect, but not as elaborate. It« stoae is 
about 3 feet long, the circular part being 14 inches in diameter. 
The raised cross is a little to the right on the slab. Besides these there 
are a very rude cross, 18 inches high by 11 inches wide; a flattish 
massive stone, I foot 10 inches by I foot 3 iuches, having cut 
in it a rude rectangular figure, 9 inches by 7 inches, that encloses 
a plun equal-armed incised cross; and an oblong granite stone, un which 
is a plain cross ; this stone is 18 inches by 1 1, perfectly flat on the back, 
and convex on the cross-inscribed face. 

" No other undoubted antiquities could be found on the island, but 
there is an egg-shaped mass of granite, 9^ by 6^ indhes, that possibly may 
have been the grinder in a bullaun-shaped com rnbber, as it aeems to 
have been artificially polished, and there is the lower stone of a large 
quern ; the latter has nothing remarkable about it, and eeems to have 
been very little used," 

The following papers were contributed : — 
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COUNTY OF KILKENITY INSCRIBED PILLAB-8T0NES : 
QOWRAN. 

BY BICHABD BOLT BBdiSH, M. R. I. A. 

GowBAN is a poBt-town and parish in the barony of the 
same names (Ord. Sheet No. 22). It has an ancient parish 
church, the existing remains of which evidence that origi- 
nally it was a structure of considerable pretensions to 
architectural beauty ; it stands in the centre of an ancient 
cemetery which contains very many sepulchral slabs of 
MedisBval date, some of them richly carved. But the ob- 
ject of most interest in the graveyard of Gowran is the 
Ogham inscribed stone I am about to describe, and which 
lies prostrate in the grass at the north side of the church. 
Mr. John G. A. Prim has stated ("Journal," October, 1872), 
that this stone was discovered in the foundation of the 
chancel of the ancient church, which was taken dowu in 
the early part of the present century, and upon the site 
of which the present one was erected. The building so 
removed appears to have been a work of the thirteenth 
century. 

The Ogham inscribed stone is a block of hard compact 
grit, of irregular form, rough and undressed, and having 
portions knocked off, evidently by violence ; it measures 
4 feet lOJ inches in length, 16 inches wide at centre, 
and from 9 to H inches thick ; it bears on two angles of 
the same face the remains of one or more inscriptions. 
The line of characters on the left angle at present com- 
mences 2 feet 3 inches from the original bottom of the 
stone, continuing to the top and across the head ; the in- 
scription is much injured by flakes knocked off the angle, 
but the following characters are legible : — 

——/«>'*-""— Tnr[]-™-[]#[ ] 

I K E1.C0 b[]i.O []«[ ] 

The angle, for some space before the first letter, has 
several spawls knocked off ; there is, however, no appear. 
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ance of any characters, neither do I think that it was 
occupied by any letter before the i. Between the sixth 
and aeveoth characters the angle is also damaged, 
yet there is sotne doubt as to the space being occupied by 
a letter, as these seven letters seem to form a proper name. 
"We have evidence of the presence of the word h a Q i on 
the head of the stone, the m is absent ; we have the next 
two letters perfect and one digit of the i, the rest lost by 
injury ; the a is on the right-hand corner of the head, and 
is perfect ; it appears to nave been the first letters of the 
patronymic, the rest of which has been lost as the angle 
IS spawled away. The inscription on the right angle ap- 
pears to have been a distinct one, and not a continuation 
of that on the left ; it commences at 20 inches from the 
bottom of the stone, and the last existing character is 
18 inches from the top: — 

_u r liiiii „ / II .. r 1 

»[ ]«0MCO0[] 

It commences with the letter d ; there is then a consi- 
derable space, the angle much worn and injured ; we have 
then, next, evidence of the presence of the key-word ma qo, 
a form found on several monuments — the ma has been 
lost, the Q ia perfect ; after which we have certainly the 
word M u c o I, the last letter only being deficient of three 
of its digits. 

The first inscription appears to me to read — 

iehacos maqi g [ ] 

The name I have not been able to identify in our in- 
dices, but it is of the same type as larnon, Irereo, larnlea 
("Annals of the Four Masters"). The Gaulish form is 
Iricus ("Gruter," 842. 8., Aug. Taur.); we also find this 
name on Samian red ware in the form of Irici (" Celt. Rom. 
Sax.," p. 470). The legend on the right angle should 
probably read — 

DBGo maqo uncoi 

This of course is partially conjectural ; the name began 
with a D, and must have been a short one ; the space oe- 
tween that letter and q is just sufficient to bear the miss- 
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ing letters. The name Dego lias been found in legends 
from Dunlo, and St. Olan's Well ; and one of the Drum- 
loghan find, in the county of Waterford, gives ua " Deago 
Maqi Mucoi." 

We now come to consider a very interesting feature in 
this example : upon the original base of this stone has 
been cutacross of an ancient type ; it is formed ofabroad 
band enclosed by an incised line ; the ends of the arms have 
rectangular cross-heads ; the same type is to be found on 
the Dromkeare stone, county of Kerry. One of the arms 
has been mutilated, a large piece having been knocked off 
the bottom. It is quite evident that the appropriation of 
this stone to Christian uses must have been long posterior 
to its use as a sepulchral memorial by a race who used the 
Ogham character. At a. period when the knowledge of 
the Ogham had been lost, or when this memorial had 
ceased to command the veneration of succeeding genera- 
tions, this pillar-stone had been appropiiated by a Chris- 
tian people ; a cross had been carved on the original bottom 
or uninscribed end of the stone, which was originally 
fastened in the earth ; it was turned upside down, the 
original top with its inscription being buried in the ground, 
placed probably as a monument over some deceased Chris- 
tian. This is the story of this stone, as plain and palpable 
as if we were looking at the whole process. Subsequently 
we find that when the Mediaeval church was building by 
the Anglo Norman settlers in Osaory, they found this block 
convenient for building purposes, and not having much 
respect for the monuments of the mere Irish, they worked 
it into the foundation of their church, mutilating it in the 
process. This stone was first noticed by Mr. Du Noyer, in 
the summer of 1849 (" Proceedings E. I. A.," Vol. VII., 
p. 252). A drawing of it will be seen in that gentleman's 
collection of sketches, Library Royal Irish Academy, Vol. I., 
Ko. 22 : tlie inscription there given is incorrect. 

Dr. Samuel Ferguson considers this to be a Christian 
monument, and that the cross and inscription are coeval ; 
this of course is but a supposition, as the evidence of the 
stone itself is opposed to it, I have already shown that 
the cross is inscribed upon the original base, which was 
buried in the earth when the Oghams were first carved on 

4TII «BB., VOL. U. 3 L 
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it. Dr. Ferguson is well aware that every pillar-stone of 
this class has an uninsdribed end, of from 12 inches to 
3 and 4 feet in length, according to the size of the stone, 
which went into the ground and was firmly secured there : in 
this case it was 20inc1ies, and as this was the only clear space 
available for the purpose upon the original base was the 
cross carved. Dr. Ferguson admits this, by his recognizing 
the reading of the right-hand angle from left to right, and 
from the bottom upwards. But this is not the only in- 
stance. The crosses on the Aglish, Ballinahunt, Mount 
Music, Trallong, and Tycoed stones, are all cut upon the 
original bases of the monuments: of this there can be no 
question, as the sequence of the reading of the inscriptions on 
ail these is quite palpable. Dr. Ferguson has made a state- 
ment in our "Journal" that has taken me by surprise, as I am 
sure it will many students of archaeology ; it is as follows : — 

" I do not know of any authority for the statement generally received 
with respect to crosses sculpfured on Oghftm inscribed stones, — that the 
early Christians were in the habit of marking inscribed Pagan monuments 
with the sign of the croHH. The erosa-signed Oghara monuments are 
very minicroua. Sir. Hitchcock, in his list in the Library of the Academy, 
enumerates twenty-two instances." (p. 2.12, supra.) 

The authority for such a statement is the well-known 
fact, authenticated by numberless examples, of the wide- 
spread custom adopted by the early Christians, of devoting 
monuments notoriously Pagan, such as pillar -stones, obe- 
lisks, temples, trees, wells, and other objects, to Christian 
uses. St. Patrick but followed the usual practice, when 
on his journey into Connaught he arrived at a place near 
Lough Hackett, in the present county of Galway, where 
he found three Pagan pillar-stones reverenced by the peo- 
ple : — "quae gentilitas ibi in memoriam aliquorum faci- 
nirosorum vel gentilituum rituum posuit." ("Tripartite 
Life," ii., c. 52j. On these stones our saint caused to be in- 
scribed the names of the Redeemer — Jesus, Salvptor, Soter. 
That this example was extensively followed, we have ample 
evidence in the rough monoliths so often met with, cer- 
tainly never reared by Christians' hands, and upon which 
rude crosses are carved. That stones inscribed with Ogham 
characters should have been found on sites hallowed by 
Christianity is only reasonable to expect, as it is well 
known that very many of our early churches were erected 
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on sites professedly Pagan ; and that those inscribed me- 
morials found on the spot should have been used as head- 
stones to the graves of Christians, sanctified by the addition 
of the cross, is consistent with probability, and the practice 
of primitive Christianity. 

The late Dr. Pettigrew, mentioning the appropriation 
of Pagan tombs and cemeteries at Cuma3, by the Christians, 
thus alludes to it as a very general custom : — ■ 

" Fiorelli and others have cited many instanoea in whicli Christians 
hare availed themeelvea of buildings and otlier various appliances whicli 
had belonged to Pagans, and been employed by them in purposes con- 
nected with their religion. Mabillon makes mention of the Christians 
having made use of the sarcophagus of P. Elio Sahino ; of Livia Prima- 
tiva ; of another of metallic porphyry, destined to contain the body of 
8t. Helena, mother of Constantine; of the urn of the young Tiberius 
Julius ValerianuB, in which the remains of St. Andreola the martyr 
were placed ; and of others mentioned by Kaoul Rochette, besides which, 
the Christians took also the sepulahral inscriptions of the idolaters to 
ornament the tombs of the martyrs," (" Journal of the Arciueological As- 
sociation," Vol. for 1858, p. 300). • 

In the letter of instructions givun to St. Augustine for 
the conversion of England, by Pope Gregory, there is one 
very remarkable passage bearing on this subject. After 
instructing him that he was not to destroy the temples of 
the idols, but to consecrate them to the services of Chris- 
tianity, he goes on to direct his action in other matters, 
as follows : — 

" It is said to he the custom of thu men of this nation to sacrifice oxen. 
This custom must be changed into a Ghiistian solemnity, and on the days 
of the dedication of their temples, turned into churches, as well as of the 
feasts of the saints, whose relics shall he there tlepositeil, they shall be 
allowed aa formerly to build their huts of boughs round these same 
churckes, to assemble there, and to bring their animals which shall be 
killed by them, no longer as offerings to the devil, but as Christian banquets, 
in the name and to the praise of God, to whom they shall render thanks 
when they have satisfied their hunger. By reserving something for men's 
outward joy, you will the more easily lead them to relish internal joy." 
(Thierry " Norman Conquest," Book i., A. D. 601). 

This system was extensively followed in Ireland in the 
primitive Christian times, — hence our pilgrimages to holy 
wells, to sacred places on mountain tops, to islands in 
lakes. Who can for a moment imagine that Christian 
hands ever raised the great stone monoUth at Temple 
Brian, county of Cork, which stands near a stone circle, is 
eleven feet above ground, and has a Maltese cross inscribed 
on one of its faces, — not on the summit of the stone, but 
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about four and a half feet from the ground, within reach 
of tUe workman, evidently proving that this took place 
after the stone had been fixed in its birth. Fosbroke states 
that — " Stone Crosses owed their origin to marking the 
Druid stones with crosses, in order to change the wor- 
ship without breaking the pn^udice." (" Fosbroke," Vol. I., 
p. 109). The great obelisk in the Piazza di Minerva, which 
was formerly dedicated to the Grecian Goddess, was re-de- 
dicated to the Blessed Virgin. (" Gent's Mag.," Oct. 1854, 
p. 370). It is not necessary for me to quote other instances; 
hundreds of them are within my reach. I shall proceed to 
tiike some notice of the crosses found on Ogham inscribed 
stones ; Dr. Ferguson states that twenty-two instances of 
such occur. 

When we speak of crosses, so carved, we of course un- 
derstand an emblem of such a form as expresses the age 
in which it was cut, and of such an execution as denotes 
care and thoughtfulness in the workman ; a simple cross 
of two lines intersecting each other cannot be regarded as 
marking any age, or as laying claim to any antiquity ; 
and further; when we find such rudely and superficially 
scratched, we cannot for a moment regard them as of any 
value in the controversy. Of the above number, eleven 
only bear crosses having such a distinctive type as I have 
described ; these are Aglish, Ardovenagh, Ballintaggart, 
Brandon, Ballinahunt, Dromkeare, Gowran, Mauraunorig, 
Mount Music, Trallong, and Tycoed ; some of the above, 
as Brandon and Maumenorig, have two or more crosses 
cut on on them, evidently for their more effectual purga- 
tion from their original Paganism. Of the above eleven 
sfones, seven of them have tlieir crosses cut on their origi- 
nal bases, namely, Dromkeare, Ballinahunt, Aglish, Mount 
Music, Gowran, Trallong, and Tycoed.' Here are seven 
incontrovertible arguments in favour of the superior an- 
tiquiCy of the Oghams, and it happens with the other four, 
that the stones were of such a form as to permit the Chris- 
tian artist to cut his cross where he pleased j with regard 



' To whieh I vroatd ailil bd Ogham in- I couU find nothing of & "smgiilBrly 

inacribed Btone found at Keelogron, and Christian purport" on it, ai alluded ta by 

which is now in the garden of the Con- Dr. Fergueon.— See his Paper printed 

vt-nt of the Christian jUrathcre, at C.ihir- in the October Number of our " Juumal," 

(.'iveen ; the cross is on the original base. for 1873, p. 238. 
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to the other examples, Trabeg has an emblem of two plain 
incised lines, which may have been cut at any time within 
the last century, one arm of which interferes with a portion 
of the legend, which it would not have done had both been 
cut at the same time. The cross on that at Eillenadree- 
iiagh is of the same form. 1 presume tliat Dr. Ferguson 
would consider the great monument at Ballintarmon as 
of Christian origin ; this ponderous pillar-stone stands 
12 feet 1 inch above ground, it is 3 feet 4 inches wide at 
the base, and 2 feet 5 inches thick ; it bears a nearly de- 
faced Ogham inscription on a left angle, evidently muti- 
lated by the zealots who cut upon its lower part a rude 
cross. 1 wonder that it has never occurred to those 
gentlemen who have adopted the Christian theory of the 
origin of the Ogham to inquire, why it is that we have nut 
found inscriptions of this class ut all the great seats of . 
primitive Christianity, and in association with Christian 
monuments, as for instance, Mungret, Emly, Cashel, Ard- 
patrick, Lismore, Clonmacnoise, Clonfert, Clonard, Down- 
Patrick, Bangor, Louth, Monasterboice, Armagh, Kells, 
Glendaloch. At Ardmore, it is true, that three Ogham 
inscribed stones have been found, but no cross appears on 
them, and no word of Christian hope or benediction. 
Some hundreds of Christian grave-stones have been found 
in the above-mentioned localities, and are now being illus- 
trated by our Association, in their yearly volumes, edited by 
Miss Stokes ; these afford us a clear view of the sepulchral 
memorials of the early Gaedhelic Christians, upon which we 
find such pious formulse as, " Oroit ar Maelbrite," i. e. " Fray 
for Maelbrite," occasionally varied by " Bendacht," i. e. 
" A blessing on,'' &c. In the Ogham inscriptions, on the 
contrary, we find, as I have before stated, no word of Chris- 
tian hope or benediction, no allusion to any sacred name 
or circumstance, but the dry Pagan formula of " Cathal the 
son of Cormac." Much has been made out of one Ogham 
sentence stated to be found on a grave-stone at Clonmac- 
noise ; as it no longer exists we must take it on trust ; a re- 
fresentation of the fragment ia to be found on Plate No. 2, 
'art I,, of Miss Stokes' " Cliristian Inscriptions ;" it shows 
a small cross with the name Cotman in Irish letters, and the 
word Bockt, in Ogham characters, but written backwards ; 
the letters are not formed in the same manner as on the 
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jfenuiae monuments, but are arranged as in the example 
from the Books of Lecain and Ballymote, where the vowels 
are long scores vertical to the etem-line, and the consonan- 
tal scores oblique. If the above is a verified fact, it merely 
shows that some mediseval scribe familiar with the Ogham 
as preserved in MSS., out of a pedantic afifectation carved 
this sentence backwards on Colman'a grave-atone. The 
characters are cut on the face of the monument, on an 
incised stem-line. 

The crosses marked on the remaining nine are of the 
meanest type, most of them being mere scratches, and are 
not worthy of being noticed. 

There is one fact, however, which in my opinion com- 
pletely sets at rest this question, namely, that of the fifty- 
three Ogham inscribed stones known to be discovered in 
. Rath-chambera, not one of which bears the sacred symbol : 
now, it is acknowledged that these stones were merely used 
as materials by the ancient Bath-buUders, and that they 
had been removed from more ancient burial-places, and 
so used by a race who, contrary to the general character 
of the Gaedhil, felt no reverence for such memorials, though 
even of the dead. What inference can we draw from the 
above fact, but that these stones were so made use of be- 
fore Christianity had made any progress in our isle ? To 
my mind this fact has a signi^cance that cannot be over- 
rated, and that invests them with an antiquity and an im- 
portance that will hereafter be recognized. 

The subject has not been treated with the gravity it 
deserves ; these venerable monuments, of which any other 
nation in Christendom would be proud, have been styled 
" tricks of the middle ages ;" the inscriptions have been 
termed " phonetic puzzles," also, "inversions," also, "anti- 
theticals,*" i. e., writing one thing and intending its oppo- 
site ; while the inscribers of these monuments are repre- 
sented as giving their deceased friends bad names — a habit 
the Gaedhil were certainly never given to, being rather 
inclined to sin in an opposite direction ; and of inscribing 
their memorials in such a mysterious manner as to require 
a very ingenious expert to unravel. Since I commenced 
this article I have made a discovery of two new inscrip- 
tions, which afford additional proofs of the correctness of 
my views as already stated. 
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HEMOIR OF GABKIEL BBRANQER, AND HIS LABOURS IN 
THE CAUSE OF IKI8H ART, IITERATURE, AND ANTI- 
aUITIES FROM 1760 TO 1780, "WITH ILLUSTRATIONS.' 

BT SIR W. R. WILDE, H. D. 

{Contmuedjrom Vol. I., fovrih teritt, p. 260.) 

Thb resumption of this valuable Memoir will, no doubt, 
be gladly received by the Association. Berarger'a tour in 
Connaught was concluded in the " Journal" for 1870. His 
" Trips" in Leinster will, no doubt, prove equally interest- 
ing ; and his biographer's notes and additional informa- 
tion will be welcomed. Half the expense of the illustrations 
is kindly defrayed by Sir William R. Wilde.— Ed. 

" Tmp TO OLAnsALOuaEr, ok Seten Chubcbes, Coubti of Wickiow, 
IN 1779. 
" October 9th, hsTing received our ordere from Colonel Burton, I set 
oat with Ur. Bigaiy' at 9 in the moruing, beiag a rainy day; pa^Bed 
through Milltoirn, a village two miles from Dublin, aud by the Castles 
of Dnndrum, three and a-half miles ; and Eilgobin, five aud a-balf miles 
from Dublin ; passed through the Skalp, which is certainly a mountain 
split in two by some earthquake, or other revolution, time out of mind ; 
the road is at the bottom of the split, and in each side rises to a great 
height ; the parts of the mountain once joined being a composure of rock, 
in some places the conrexee are visible on one side, and the concaves 
which contained them on the other; immense rocks, sticking out, sup- 
ported by stones of smaller size, seem ready to tumble down and crush 
the amazed traveller; it gives an idea of the work of the giants heaping 
Osta upon Petion ; the rain and wind prevented our stopping to draw a 
view of it, which we referred to our return. The Skalpis eight miles from 
Dublin. Arrived at Tinnahinch, small village ten miles from Dublin, al- 
most drowned ; went to the inn, where was neither fire nor a drop of spirits; 
got a fire made, but no spirits to he had ; took each a pint of strong white 
wine, nndresBed and dryed ourselves as well as we could at a fire which 
would not have broiled a sparrow ; the horses having baited, set for- 



I The tims of the wlilet of Beranger'B iie^ in tJiii conntry, hia name was pro- 
Memoir has been BO nmcli occopied vith nounced Biggary. Iiilhe aameiray, wlien 
the compilation of the Iiiih Cennu of I uked an old litdy not long since whethcT 
1871, that he waa unable to resume the »he remembered Honiieur Beranger, a 
continuation of these moat valuable re- French aitiit and antiqnaiy, her anaTsr 
ctnda. They vrill now be cmitinued with- iraa, *' No, bat I remember very veil Hr. 
out nncb [Mher interruption. BuTxenger, vho, T auppoae is the petaon 

* Signer Bigari having become Datnral- you allude ttk" 
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wards; passed by Eoundwood, a hamlet, aad quitted the high road about 
eighteen milea from Dublin, turning to the right, which road is bo bad 
aad rocky that we were obliged to aUght, the servant leading the horses. 
We arrived at a ford [probably Laragh], where we found several horsemen, 
the river, or rather torrent, running with such rapidity, that no one dared 
to cross it ; we halted also, not knowing what to do ; at last two country- 
men mounted upon one horse took courage, and went in ; but being just 
passed the middle, the force of the water threw down the horse, but keep- 
ing hold of him by the mane, he swam on shore, and they were saved ; this 
was no encouragement for any of us to follow, but the servant insisted it 
could be done ; he went in, crossed safely, and came back to bring ns over, 
we mounted tu the ehiuse, and he riding before, went in after hmi; when 
we were in the piiddle, our horse, frightened by the noisa and waves of the 
torrent, refused to go on ; the servant took hold of his head, and we gave 
him the whip, but notwithstanding he kept ns some minutes in the 
greatest anxiety, and fear of being drowned ; at lost we (wnquered him, 
and went over, followed by a string of horsemen, who all came over safe. 
About half-a-mlle further, in sight of Derrybane, the residence of James 
Chritchly, Esq.,' we met another of these torrents, over which a bridge is 
begun; but as the piers for the arches are only finished, the same obstacle 
kept us for some time consulting; and again, encouraged by our servant, 
followed him, and arrived safe at Berrybane, past five in the evening, 
where, by the care of the good family, we found ourselves so comfortably 
that Ur. Bigary said to me, he thought himself again in Connaught. As 
it was dark before dinner was over, did not do anything this day. 

"October lOth, fair day, went with Mr. Chritchly to the Seven 
Ohnrohes, distant half-a-mile; drew and plan, and came home sooner as 
it began to rain. 

"October Uth, atorm and rain all day; could not atir out of doors, 
worked at our sketches. 

" October 12th, showery day, set out with Mr. Chritehly, and worked 
at the monastery ; and as the river, which surrounds part of the churches, 
was not then fordable, _ went to Prince's Church f the Beafert], near 
the Like, drew and plan; digged under a stone withdreek characters, but 
found nothing ; cams back to a hill fteiug the churches [on the south 
side], where, on the declivity and shelter of a rock, we ate a good cold 
dinner (vhish Kr. Chritchly had ordered to be brought there ; the road to the 
Frinoe's Church, near the lake, is in rainy weather a continued bog, and 
one is obliged ^1 the way to leap firom. stone to stone, which have been 
put there to prevent one sinking. 

"October 13th, set out before breakfast, and finished at the monastery; 
after breakfast went to the Churches, the river being fordable on horse- 
back ; worked there the whole day, tho' often obliged by showers to shel- 
ter. Mr. Chritchly came for us in the evening; got home through a 
heavy shower, almost drowned. 



at Glandalougii, upon the north side of 
the tivar. rroporly Bpeakine it is not 
one of the " Seven Caurchea," beinK some 
dirtanm to the eaatvard of the encloaure 
known undsr that term, to be azplained 
heiwfler. 
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" October 14th, rain and wind all dajr, no stirriDg abroad, worked at 
our Bketchea. 

" The Seven Chnrchee, described by Sir James Ware, are situated in a 
small valley surroonded by high mountains, near a smalt lough, divided 
in two parts by a long flat slip of land ; part of the ctinrcbes, viz., Ca- 
thedral, Kevan's Honse, Priest Church, and Lady's Church, are in the 
valley, and surrounded by a river, which after rain is not fordable for a 
horseman. Prince's Church, on tbis [south] side the river, is situate near 
the Loogb at the foot of a bill ; the jjoaastery, also on tbie side the river 
is nearer to Berrybane, in a field on the edge of the river ; a few bouses 
are scattered ia tbis valley, but no accommodation can be got there. 

"October 15th, cloudy day, set out for the Churches; worlted, though 
interrupted by showers ; a very heavy one obliged us to take shelter under 
the door of Lady's Church, which being unroofed, bod only the thickness 
of the wall (three feet) to cover us, here we had a fine view of the Lake, 
with the effect of the sun darting its rays through a cloud, and lighting 
only one side of the mountaius, leaving the rest enveloped in darkness ; 
which I drew. — See Plate. The shower being over, continued working 
and finished all, after which we adjourned to Eevan's House, where we 
found a dinner which was sent us from Derrybane; diued on the stone 
altar, and when done left tbe servants to eat their dinner, and adjourned 
to a closet or ohappel annexed, to drink our bottle; returned in tho dusk 
to Derrybane. Storm and rain during tbe whole night. 

" October 16tb, fair, bot the river not fordable until past !2. Took 
leave of Mr. Cbritcbly and family ; went on slowly, past safe the two 
fords, and stopped to bait at £nniskerry, near Tinnebinch. Our eervant 
here told us that he bad made a recruit of Lord Powersconrt's ooachman, 
and that they would both keep close to tbe chaise, as it should be dai-lc 
before we arrived in Dublin, and that road being frequented by robbers 
required us to be on our guard ; accordingly we set out. but could not 
stop to draw a view of the Skalp ; night overtook us at Uiltown, where 
our servant discovered two suspicious fellows in the road, who would not 
stir, though called to, to go out of the way of tbe carriage ; but on show- 
ing my pistols, they stepped aside, and we arrived safe in Dublin in tbe 
dark." 

The plate to which the above allusion was made is 
No. 8 in one of the eraall sketch-books now in iny 
possession, and is thus described in the manuscript 
appended thereto : — 

" Glen-da-lough, Co. of Wicklow, 22 miles from Dublin. Tbis place 
is known also by the name of the 7 Churcbes, which appellati<Hi it has 
received from tbe remains of as many consecrated buildings in its neigh- 
bourhood, which are still visited and revered by Boman CathoUcks ; 
the Cbnrcfaee have been described often, and views of them published. I 
here present only a view of .the Lough ; it is situated at tbe end of an 
extensive glen, surrounded by mountains, which gives it tbe appearance 
of the bottom of a well, where the rays of the sun penetrate some hours 
latter than in other parts of tbe country. This spot is uninhabited, wild 
and romantick ; a long and narrow slip of ground, seems to divide ttie 
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Tiough in two parte, but I believe the Beparation to be only apparent, m 
the water on each side this slip of ground is equal in height, and the slip 
iteelf BO soft and boggy that it could not bear my weight, aa I sunk in it 
to the knee on the very finit step I made, to try to cfobs it. This yiew 
was taken in October, on a storiny and rainy day; some raya of the sun, 
escaping thro' the blai;k clouds and illuminating ooe side of the raountftinfi, 
produced the fine effect here represented, and induced me to draw it 
whilst I was sheltering under a small door in a thick wall of one of the 
nhroofed Churches." 

It would thus appear tliat this view was taken from the 
doorway of the Lsidy's Church, a short distance to the 
south-west of the Cathedral, where it is said Sir "Walter 
Scott long remained in meditation when visiting these 
ruins. The doorway is one of the most remarkable at 
Glendalough, and has been described by Petrle, who also 
figured the cross which is carved upon the under side of 
the lintel. — See Petrie's " Round Towers," p. 170. 

In the "Notes and Anecdotes'' appended upon the fly 
leaf opposite Beranger's description of Glendalough we 
find the following memoranda : — 

" Glendalough, — formerly a Bishoprick, was annexed to the see of 
Dnblin in 1214 — Ware. The remains of all those churches and chapells 
and not the least trace to be seen here of any dwelling-house, seems to 
confirm the opinion of some authors, that the palaces and houses of the 
ancient Irish were made of wattles and plaister, and that churches and 
chappele only were made of atone and mortar, and those not until the 
9tb century. See Warner's introdnotiou to his History of Ireland, page 
128 to 130." 

There are do remains of palaces or domestic dwellings 
of any account until the later days of Rome, Pompeii,and 
HerculansBum, except, perhaps, those in Moab, which are 
hewn out of the aolid rock. 1 have often been struck with 
this circumstance, when pondering over the ruins of the 
fanea and temples of Greece, and in Asia and Africa. The 
people in those days must evidently have lived in small 
wattled huts or houses of diminutive proportions. 

"Derrybane. — Remember Hr.Bigary, fond of the gisard of afiiwl, made 
a devil; got one ao seasoned as to be uneatable, consequence of it, and merry- 
mentit afforded. His &Uin a bog; the figure hemade;hisobeerTations: 
The sun not seen at the Churches, but 2 hours after the County had seen it. 
The Valley not unlike the bottom of a well. St. Kevin's bed, over the 
lake, where none of us dared to clamber np, tho' ladies do it erery^ day to 
lie on the Saint's bed to avoid dying in childbed. The lake divided in 
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two parti by a long narrow slip of ground, is no real division. £zpeii< 
ment I made on this. The water equal in height. Sunk in it to the lop 
of my boota, the slip being a bog, &c. Curiona carved stone [8t, Kevin's] 
I found at Priest Church, which escaped Mr, Burton and his oompany, whea 
Hicamped there with some gentlemen and artistB, as the stone bad the 
nning downwardB." 

Thus far for Beranger*8 description, and his and Bigari's 
visit to Glendalough. Id, however, one of his large books 
of illustrations there are some most valuable Indian-ink 
drawings, and also copious notes respecting some of the 
remains as they stood in 1779, which have been made use of 
by others. For many years I was in the habit of visiting 
"The Churches" on the eve of the Pattern, or patron Saint's 
day, and remaining until the faction fights were likely to 
commence, about 3 o'clock p. m., on 23 June, when it was 
rather an unsafe locality, unless a stipendiary magistiate 
and about 100 police could keep the combatants, the 
Byrnes, Tools, and Farrells, &c., separate. The scene was 
remarkable, and I and my friends often spent a large portion 
of the night walking among the ruins, where an immense 
crowd usually had bivouaced, or were putting up tents and 
booths, or cooking their evening meal, gipsy-wise, through- 
out the space of the sacred enclosure. As soon as daylight 
dawned, the tumbling torrent over the rocks and stones of 
the Glendasan river to the north of ''The Churches" be- 
came crowded with penitents wading, walking, and kneel- 
ing up St. Kevin's Keeve, many of them holding little 
children in their arms.' "The Deer Stone" was visited by 
strangers and pilgrims, and always found to contain water ! 
The guides arranged the penitential routes, or conducted 
tourists round the ruins with the usual forms of expression 
used by their class. Dancing, drinking, thimble-rigging, 
prick-o'-the-loop, and other amusements, even while the 
bare-beaded venerable pilgrims, and bare-kneed voteena 
were going their prescribed rounds, continued. Towards 
evening the fun became "fast and furious ;" the pilgrimages 
ceased, the dancing was arrested, the pipers and fiddlers 
escaped to places of security, the keepers of tents and 
booths looked to their gear — the crowd thickened, the 
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brandishing of sticks, the " ho8hing8"and "wheelings," and 
"hieings" for their respective parties showed that the faction 
fight was about to commence among the tombstones and 
monuments, and that all religious observances, and even 
refreshments were at an end. Police and Magistrates were 
often required. What a change has taken place during 
the last twenty years I The present worthy pai-iah priest, 
one Pattern day some twenty years ago, collected the sticks 
of the combatants, and by his mild but determined influence 
assuaged the angry feelings aroused simply by the conti- 
guity of the combatants. The Patron Saint's day at Glen- 
dalough on 3rd June is no longer celebrated. The 
pilgrimages round the Cathedral and sacred enclosure are 
almost forgotten ; even the present guides seldom bring the 
tourists to St. Kevin's Keeve. A bridge has been thrown 
across the brawling torrent; an admirable hotel, with green- 
houses and shrubberies on the river's brink, invites the 
traveller ; gravelled walks and plantations of young trees 
and shrubs conduct to the Round Tower and the Cathedral ; 
loud-clothed young men from Dublin establishments play 
accordions; or brass bands proceed in procession with their 
respective crowds of admiring gossoons and colleens to 
make the usual circuit of the place. Even the surrounding 
scene has been changed ; streams of grey material from 
the mines pour down the mountain sides, poisoning the 
lakes ; increasing without fertilizing the slip of land that 
intervened between the upper and lower water ; and pour- 
ing down along the river's brink, have rested wherever a 
bed lay for their deposit. Old Winder and the other guides 
who pressed their services upon you in former days, aa — 
" I'm the rale guide, yer honor, that brought Sir 
Walther Scott into the Churches, — Howenever, I put Miss 
Edgeworth into St. Kevin's bed — I guided Lady Morgan 
and Mrs. Hall, and all the rest of yees ; I can repate the 
poethry of Tommy Moore — 

' By that Lake, vhoee gloomy shore 

Skylark ne'er hath warbled o'er,' — 

I'll show yees King O'Toole's bed, and tell the height 

of the Round Tower, for I taught it all to the great Dr. 

Petrie," &c. &c. — are of the past. 

Well, some of this has been transmitted to a few old 
crones of Cathleens, but in a very degenerate form. The 
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gloom of the 8uiToanding mountains, the wild desolatiou 
of the scene of the valley of Glendalough, of which so much 
has been already written, seems to be passing away. With 
it, unhappily, the ruins are becoming more and more dilapi- 
dated. Let us see how they now stand in the summer of 
1873, as compared with their condition in 1779. 

It is a mistake to suppose there were exactly seven 
churches originally in the valley of Glendalough. Beginning 
from the east, we first meet on the north side of the river the 
Abbey or Monastery or Church of St, Saviour, as it is iiidif. 
ferently called.' It is now almost a heap of stones, although 
surrounded by an oval enclosing fence, and is crowded with 
trees; briars, and bushes. Among its ruins may be found a 
large collection of highly sculptured stones, which chiefly 
formed the beautiful clustered pillars and highly orna- 
mented semicircular choir arch, which, when in its prime, 
must have been one of the very finest specimens of archi- 
tecture in Ireland. It was probably of the 12th or early 
part of the 13th century, and the stone of which this or^ 
namentation was made appears to have been foreign. There 
was probably a primitive doorway in the western end of 
the nave. X do not think that the fact of a square-headed 
sloping-jamb doorway militates against the idea of a 12th 
century choir arch of the most elaborate character, for I 
hold that such arches may have been, and absolutely were, 
inserted into or added to some of our early churches long 
subsequent to their original foundation. 

One of the more recent causes of the dilapidation of this, 
as indeed of most structures still existing at Glendalough, 
is owing to trees, some of which press upon or occasionally 
shake the walla from without, and, in times of storm, bring 
down portions of the ruins. But by far the most destructive 
influence, for some time past, has consisted in the wall 

' Whra and irhy the ruined Abbey preserTfttion of so many sculptured itoow. 

Church dedicated, w (tnled by Archdall, Upward! of a centni; ago, Mr. Erans of 

to St. Peter and St. Paul, was flnt culled Avoadale, M. P. for Wictlov, cleared thia 

the " Priory of St. Saiiour," aa now rubbUh out and came upou the structure 

marked on the Ordnance Map, ie unkaown now under consideration. 

tome. It would ippcar that tbia church, The jumble of names of places and 

with its beautiful arch and piUara, had building mads by writers respecting thia 

remained partially buried underaeatli the part of Glendalough is really remarkable ; 

general mass of rubbish, probably for many itutance* might be cited in proof of 

centnriesi and this may account for the such. 
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trees — chiefly ash and thorn, that have grown on the tops 
or sides of the walls, and, spreading their roots through 
every crevice, have been for several -years bringing down 
some of the most valuable portions of the ruins. 

Besides what Beranger wrote in the foregoing, and 
those descriptions attached to his drawings relating to the 
ruins of the Abbey, to be referred to hereafter, I think 
the following, from the graphic pen of the Rev. Mervyn 
Archdall, published in 1786, in his valuable " Monasticon 
Hibernicum," requires insertion here. 

" The miiLB of this Abbey (being the first which a traveller perceives) 
are ratuated in the bottnm of the vale, aad cousiet of two buildings parallel 
to each other (the krger one in the south being the church). On the east 
end of the abbey is an arch, of extremely curious workmanship ; the 
columns on the side recede one behind another, and are very short, but do 
not diminish ; the capitals are ornamented in a singular manner, most of 
them with human bea^ at the angles, and dragons or other fabulous animals 
at the sides; the heads have much the appearance of those in Egyptian 
Bculpture, with large ears, long eyes, and the tresses of the bair straight; 
the ring-stones of the arch are indented triangularly, in imitation of the 
Sajon architecture, and in some parts human heads and other omamenta 
are within the triangular mouldings. On the removal of some heaps of 
rubbish from under the ruins of this arch, a few stonos beautifully carved 
were found, many of them belonging to the arches, and some to the 
architrave of the window; the architrave is twelve inches broad, and a 
panel is sunk, ornamented lozenge-wise, and an ovolo forms the lozenge 
with a bead running on each side ; the centre of the lozenge is decorated 
on one side in bas-relief, with a knot delicately carved ; the other with a 
flower in the centre, and mouldings corresponding to the shape of the 
lozenge. The half lozenge, at the bottom of the pilaster, in one is filled 
with a bas-relief of a human head, with a bird on each side pecking at 
the eye, and the other by a dragon, twisting its head round, and the tail 
turned up between its legs into the mouth. Here is another stone, ap- 
parently the capital of a column; two sides of it are visible, both are 
ornamented with patera, hut each side in a di&rent manner; one consists 
of a flower of sixteen large leaves and fifteen smaller ones, relieved the 
eighth of an inch, and the other, of six leaves branching from the centre, 
with another leaf extending between their points."' 

Petrie has given a lengthened description of this Church, 
and has figured many of the stones of the choir arch still 
remaining there, in his work on "Ecclesiastical Architec- 
ture, &c. ;" in which will likewise be found a beautiful 



1 Dt, PetcU, irhen quotiiig this pas- Tberedoeanotappesr to bo any authority 
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illustration of the clustered pillars, including the base 
and capital, which aupported the right or southern side 
of the structure from which the arch sprung. The left or 
northern group of pillars aod pilasters is nearly as it was in 
the days of Beranger. It certainly is remarkable that 
there are no Christian emblems among these remains ; 
nearly all the sculptures appear to be of Grecian origin. 

Within the enclosure there are two or three tomb- 
stones, but at present no burials take place' there. This 
ruin is on the property of Captain Bookey, of Derrybane, 
who has informed me that he intends clearing out the 
enclosure, repairing, and, as far as possible, restoring the 
chancel arch, and surrounding the place with a proper 
fence. At the time of the foreign artists' visit they made 
a ground plan of the interior, giving its dimensions with 
great accuracy. Within that sketch — which will be of 
importance in case any clearance or restoration is under- 
taken — I find the following in Beranger's handwriting, at 
the east end of the plan ; " Altar or tomb, of one stone 5 
feet by 2 feet 11 in." No traces of that are now visible, 
but it may be hidden by superincumbent stones and 
rubbish. He then goes on to write — 

" Inside plan of the old building called the Monastery of Olendalough, 
as it was in October 1779. There are six pilasters, oriather half oolunms 

E three on each side], A. B. C. B. E. P. I measured one marked A, and 
□and the following dimensions : — capital 9^ incbee, column 4 feet, base 8 
inches, pedestal 8, total height 6 feet 1} inches. I believe this whole 
building was arched, as the beginning of the arch is visible on the top of 
the side walls. I measured the height from the ground to spring of the 
arch, and found it 6 feet 4 inches." 

At the bottom of the sketch, and relating to the western 
end of the nave, is marked in a number of loose stones, 
and he here adds, — 

" AU this are stones of a rained wall, in which I suppose the windows 
were placed to light the building, but none others appear in what re- 
mains of the abore plan, but only recesses in the wall. The whole ia 
unroofed at present" 

Helikewise marks in the sketch the site ofthesouthem 
doorway of the nave, which appears to have been a descrip- 
tion of porch leading into the outward enclosure. On the 
ground plan are marked four recesses in the wall, three on 
the south, and one on the north, about 3 feet from the 
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bottom, but which do not go through, nor admit light. I 
tested them recently, and found their old measurements 
moat correct. 

Except Archdall, no authority has recorded the existence 
of an eastern window, so that probably this small chancel 
— only 13 feet 10 inches by 11 feet 5 inches — was illumi- 
nated by artificial light from the candles on the altar, which 
must have had a fine effect, while the beautiful arch was 
displayed to the congregation of worshippers by the natural 
light admitted through whatever windows originally existed 
in the nave. Beranger made fifteen Indian-ink drawings 
of the carved stones at the Monastery, and in the description 
thereto says : — 

" A parcel of carved stones ley about the ground of the Uonsstery, 
which I believed formed an arch from pillaster F. to pillaster C. [the outside 
ones]. There 19 a good number of them, Bomewell preserved, some others 
defaced. I designed a few on the spot, of which here annexed is the plan, 
and fire views of the carvings of six others." 



I of Chuioel Arch. 1i 



Within the outline of one of these ground plan 
sketches he has written — 

" Flan of one of the stones which I suppose to have formed the arch 
of y* entrance under y* arch," 

The foregoing illustration is copied with fidelity firotn 
Beranger's drawing as it stands in the book already referred 
to. The cat-headed figures on the right, however, should be 
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tete-a-tete at the angle. Of the remaining stones, they have 
been for the most part represented by Petrie, either from 
original drawings, . 
or from copies of 
those made by Be- 
ranger and Bigari. 

There is, however *""W"'' toiwing of Toubou-, nt Chuiccl Arch o( U 

one given by Petrie which I thought it necessaryto repro- 
duce from Beranger's drawing, as it exhibits a higher style 
of art than that figured at page 262 of the '* RoundTowers." 

Within the confines of the pillars, or upon the remains 
of the eastern wall, are piled up a great number of these 
carved stones, and among them a large semicircular one, 
which may have been the key of the choir arch, as it is 
somewhat too large to have formed the head or top of an 
east window in so small a space. 

No greater benefit could be conferred on the memory 
of early Irish Ecclesiastical Art, than the clearance, pre- 
servation, and, where possible, the restoration of this 
beauteous structure. Like other ruins at Glendalough, it 
is going hourly to decay, and the trees growing within and 
without are largely assisting to hasten that undesirable 
end. Had the Bill of my friend Sir John Lubbock, for 
the preservation of National Monuments in Great BritEun 
and Ireland, passed into law ; had the Treasury granted 
supplies, and proper skilled artists been employed thereon, 
a great boon would have been conferred upon the United 
Kingdom. As matters now stand, the Board of Public 
Works may, under the provisions of the Irish Church 
Act (with, I presume, the sanction of the proprietoraj, 
commence operations upon the Kock of Cashel, upon the 
preservation of the Seven Churches of Glendalough, the 
dialling Bound Tower of Eilmacduach, and the other 
RoundTowers, Abbeys, Churches, and ecclesiastical ruins 
in Ireland ; but when that body does so, 1 hope it will 
be with care, archseological as well as architectural skill, 
just reverence for the ground on which they tread, and a 
due appreciation of the feelings of an excitable people, 
who honour the shrines of their forefathers, and the graves 
of their immediate ancestors. 

With respect to Ledwich's observations on Glenda- 
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lough, and his assertioQ that the architecture of the 
Monastery is " Danish," it has been so completely refuted 
by Petrie, that I do not think it necessary to discuss it here. 
I may, however, add from personal knowledge that there is 
no ancient Scandinavian architecture at all resembline that 
at the Monastery of Glendalough, a locality which Ledwich 
describes as having " from the earliest ages . . . been a 
favourite seat of superstition," &c. Books and pictures 
may enable the antiquary to draw up parallels or present 
similitudes, for or against his own particular impression or 
theory. But this will not always suffice. A true anti- 
quary should possess an eyesight knowledge of the struc- 
tures, outdoor monumente, and the weapons, tools, orna- 
ments, and implements, of other countries beside his own ; 
hia eyes should be accustomed to look on such structures, 
and his taste educated, before he can pronounce dogmati- 
cally upon subjects of this nature. Had the Kev. Dr. 
Ledwich been thus learned, it would not have required so 
much time, apace, or learning, to have been expended upon 
the refutation of his theories. 

In lieu of public Governmental care, individuals and 
associations of liberal-minded patriotic men have, from 
time to time, done something to preserve the monuments 
of our country. See what has been done at Roscommon 
Abbey, at Gong, at Kilkenny, Glonmacnoise, Adare, and 
other places, where individual or united exertion has suc- 
ceeded in preserving from destruction ruins that were going 
to decay. In 1870 Dr. Purefoy CoUes of the Indian 
Army, — my late most distinguished pupil and friend, — 
struck by the dilapidations and desecration of Glenda- 
lough, set on foot a subscription for its preservation, and 
procured a sura of money for that purpose, the disposal of 
which now rests with the Council of this Association. It 
is a matter of more than regret, it is one of sorrow to his 
friends as well as to his family, that the untimely death of 
this good Irishman should have left undone the work 
that be proposed to effect at Glendalough. The funds 
he collected may go to other, but I doubt to more worthy, 
purposes. 

In connexion with this, the first of the most eastern 
structures in the Vale of Glendalough, it is right to 
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mentioD that the whole story of the life of St. Eevin, 
translated from both Latin and Irish, as well as collected 
from English sources, and the description of the ruins as 
they existed in 1839 — the drawings made of the most re 
markable edifices, and also transcripts of some of those 
by Beranger, can be found in John O'Donovan's Letters, 
in the great collection of the Ordnance Memoirs now in the 
possession of the Koyal Irish Academy. 

The rapid torrent (hat passes eastward within a few 
perches of the Monastery has largely helped to preserve that 
ruin from further spoliation. Proceeding westward along 
the river, we are now struck with the extraordinary change 
that has taken place, owing to the deposit of the lead ma - 
terial which has been washed down from the mines at the 
upper end of the valley, and has altered the streamway in 
many respects. Passing upwards on the south side of the 
river, we meet with St. Kevin's Well, a very beautiful limpid 
spring, renowned for its curative powers in various ways. 

Following up the itinerary commenced at the eastern 
end of the valley, and before we corae to " The Churches " 
proper, we meet upon a rising bank on the north side of 
the river, and immediately adjoining the main road, the 
ruins of '' Trinity Church," or, as it was formerly called, 
"The Ivy Church," from the quantity of that glorious green 
decorator, and, occasionally, preserver, of our monuments 
that crowded over its ancient tower in former days. This 
building is on the joint property of Captain Hugo and 
Major Longfield, and, with characteristic taste and feeling, 
they have not only agreed to, but have assisted to preserve 
it, and have placed that preservation in the hands of the 
writer of this memoir, and the Rev. Eugene Clarke, the 
worthy Parish Priest of Derrylassery, the parish in which 
Glendalough is situated. 

Before proceeding to describe in detail the character- 
istics of Trinity Church, we should see whether there is any 
drawing or other memorial of it which can give an idea of 
its character at the time of Beranger's visit in 1779. In 
the 2nd volume of his large book of drawings (now 
the property of Dr. Edmond Sharkey of Ballinasloe), we 
find, in Plate 24, a large coloured sketch of Glendalough 
and the surrounding scenery, taken from the immediate 
vicinity of Trinity Church, and copied from "the Earl of 
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Portarlington's original drawing," and on which Beranger 
has written, "I compared this on the 8pot, and found it 
very exact." At first it would appear that the artist stood 
a little to the south-east of the church, but from that point 
one cannot obtain the view of the two lakes and the large 
cross in the Cathedral enclosure. On, however, passing 
up a few yards over the high bank on the norlii side of 
the adjoining road, the general view faithfully represented 
in the drawing can be obtained, I, therefore, suppose that 
when the ardst had finished the general sketch, he came 
down to the place already indicated, and added in as a fore, 
ground the tower, and south-western end of the church.such 



Beruger'i drawing ot the Sound Tower, Trinit; Church. 

as is here faithfully represented, reduced one-fourth by 
Mr. 0. A. Hanlon, and I believe it is the only truthful illus- 
tration of the condition of this ruin one hundred years 
ago, and that all others are spurious imitations. The 
perpendicular dotted line on the right marks the extent 
of the original drawing. The western gable has fallen, ex- 
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cept a amali portion at the northern corner. Although 
the most accessible, being immediately adjoining the main 
road, Trinity Church has been — from its secluaion by the 
trees, and the fact that no burials occur there, and that it did 
not form part of the route of pilgrims — by far the best pre- 
served structure remaining at Glendalough : ' and in one 
of CyDonovan's Ordnance Letters (written in 1839) he 
says " it is the most curious, and of its age the most per- 
fect specimen of an ancient Daimhliag that I have yet 
seen; and I have seen many." 

lo this present summer of 1873, it was rapidly going to 
destruction, chiefly from injury by the trees growing upon 
its walls, and which had in several places, but especially 
upon the southern side wall of the nave, thrown tn their 
roots with such energy as to bulge outwards some of the 
largest stones, particularly beneath the small round-headed 
window ; and in other places they have been shaking the 
ruin to its foundation. Aa 1 write, all these have been care< 
fully cut away, and their roots and stumps can be destroyed. 



' "On snlarisgnlie glen] fromtbe east 
ve flnt," aays LediricD, " reach the Ivy 
(jhnroh, «o ioUmI from b«ing snTsloped in 
the umbrage of this plant. The belfry ia 
cireuUr, andshowa one of the flnt attempt! 
to unite the Eaiind tower with the body 
of the church." That author haslikewiiio 
Eiren two eerteral fiews of QlendtJough, 
from the fertils but lathet iiuaniiatiTe 
pencil of Mr. W. Beauford. but both vauld 
•ppMT to hsTe boea manuliotured. In a 
fundemental Plate (oppoidte p. 161, not 
ISS), Ledwich gives a view of Tnnit; 
(^lueh and ita toirer, standing out «ome- 
what distinct i however, in Groaa'i Anti- 
quities, to which the same author wrote 
■AS deecriptioD, there is an engnting of 
Olendalouah, which he aaya vaa " taken 
from an original drawing by Dr. Wynne." 
It ia a miaeisble and erident plagfamm 
from Lord Portuliugton'a picture, copied 
and compared by Beranger, as already 
stated at rk 45S, Mtprs. The artist, not 
understanding perspective and the original 
pant of view from which the drawing waa 
made, hai placed the south doorway in 
the Eastern gihle of Trinity Church I The 
jBort one looks into Ledwicb's vntiofs, 
the more hs must be oonviaoed aa to their 
inaccuracies as assertions of facta, and 
descriptions of looalitiea. At p. 7B of 



Orosa, vol. ii., as well aa in hi« "Aata- 
quitieB," he deacribed the Ivy Chorcb aod 
ue Trinity Chnroh aa separate bnildhigB, 
and ielh with Bound Tower Belfriea ! 

The incongruity of writeis in naming 
the cbuTcbes m the valley of Olendolougb 
is remarkable. Even Archdall, asuaUy 
very accurate, has fallen into thia error, 
in giving a separate name sad place to the 
" Priory of St. Saviour" (the Abbey or 
Honaatery alrea^ deacnbedj, although 
hit dewription taUiee with ibe Monaatery 
only ; and in addition to Trinity Church he 
recoimta and describe* the Ivy Chmvh, 
and says, " nothiug worthy of remark can 
be found in this building," One of the 
last writers upon Glandalouf h, who has il- 
lustrated hia book on " Cuthite*" with the 
beautiful woodcuts originally made for 
the second tolume of Petrie s imiaOTtaJ 
work, calls Trinity Church " St. Hochua- 
rog'sTeniple.''anddeBCnbes"Si Saviour's 
Church" OS the"Frieat'a HoiiBe,"andBays 
that one pier of the chancel aroh ia atill in 
its original position ; so that I suppose 
the second was not pointed out lo him at 
the time of hia viait. I possess a beautdful 
water-oolourcd drawing of Glendalough, 
taken by the late John Connolly, during 
one of our trips to that localitv thirty 
years ago. 
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to prevent further growth or sproutiog. The church 
shows a nave and chancel running not quite due east, but 
a little to the south of east — a circumstance not quite 
uncommon in early Irish churches, and said to depend upon 
the season of the year when the foundations were laid. 
In the clear, the nave is 29 feet 6 inches, by 17 feet G inches, 
and was, in addition to its doors, lighted by a small 
round-headed window in the S. E. wall. It', and the 
chancel arch, have been figured by Petrie in the "Round 
Towers," and by Wakeman in his valuable " Handbook 
of Irish Antiquities," and the original sketches, some of 
which were, I believe, drawn by the late Mr. Da Noyer, 
may be seen in O'Donovan's Letters preserved in the Royal 
Irish Academy. With the exception of the outer key-stone, 
which has drooped a little, this arch is in most perfect pre- 
servation, and is certainly one of the finest of its kind in 
Ireland. The dressed stone arches are double, with a rubble 
masonry arch turned between ; a portion of the gable re- 
mains. The chancel itself, much smaller than the nave, 
measures 13 feet 7 inches long, by 6 feet 3 inches broad, 
and was lighted by a very beautiful round-topped window, 
small, but deeply splayed internally on all sides, and with 
stanchion holes above and below : a small angle-headed 
window exists in the south wall. A wall of loose stones 
recently divided the chancel and nave — erected apparently 
for the purpose of a cattle shed or pigstye. That haslikewise 
been removed, and the floor of both structures carefully 
cleared out — when a decorated mill-stone was discovered. 
Of the southern doorway, within a few feet of the west 
end, nothing remains but the lower dressed jambs, but other 
stones, lately in the western doorway, have been replaced 
without much trouble. There is an entire breach in the 
wall here upwards, but the continuity of the side-line of the 
church is preserved above by the matted roots of the ancient 
thorns that were growing there, and they have been for the 
presentpreserved. Questions have arisen among describers 
as to whether this doorway was round or pointed, but from 
the illustration given at page 458, 1 incline to the former 
opinion, as the other drawings cannot be depended upon; 
moreover, we lately discovered some of the curved top 
stones of the circular arch. On the outside of all the enM 
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where the side<walls rise into the gables, we find those 
remarkable projecting stones (six in all), so commonly 
seen in ancient Irish churches, and which look like early 
attempts at gargoyls. Upon the stone which forms the 
semicircular head of the east window, there is a projection 
like a weather-moulding or string-course similar to what 
is seen above the western doorway of St. Kevin's House 
and elsewhere. 

One of the most curious features of Trinity Church is 
the remains of the building at its western end. On entering 
the nave, and having observed the beautiful choir arch, 
attention is at once directed to the very perfect square- 
headed doorway with sloping jambs which occupies the 
centre of the western gable, and was lately filled with the 
stones of the southern doorway. Appended to this end of 
the church as a subsequent building, but evidently abutting 
upon, but not incorporated with it, are the ruins of a small 
quadrangular structure, now measuring in the clear 10 feet 
3 inches by 10 feet, and only approachable by the ancient 
doorway already referred to. Its north and west walls 
are still tolerably perfect, and in the former is a small cir- 
cular-headed light, deeply splayed internally, where it 
measures 3 feet 10 inches nigh, and 1 foot 11 inches across 
at the middle, but widens below like the ancient square 
doorways. Above it are the remains of the arch, which 
supported the Round Tower Belfry alluded to, and de- 
lineated in Beranger's illustrations, as shown by the accom* 
panying illustration, drawn to scale, and recently taken, 
under my superintendence, by Mr. Wakeman, from the 
south-western angle of the building. 

Here on the N. side we observe the remains of the arch, 
. and the dotted outline above shows the probable site of 
the Round Tower Belfry like that at St. Kevin's House, and 
formerly at Nessan's Church on Ireland's Eye. The ancient 
doorway is 6 feet high, 2 feet 6 inches wide at top, and en- 
larges 3inchea at bottom, and its wall is 2 feet 10 inches thick. 
The gable above it now rises to a height of y-feet from the 
side wall, and was evidently not in any way connected 
structurally with the Belfry. The southern dry wall, 
although composed of the original stones, is undoubt- 
edly modern, and is thus accounted for: — Some forty 
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years ago, one of those travelling voteens or " Hermits," clad 
in the usual garb of such persons, with a long beard, bare 



Interior of Bacn«[f , Triaitj Chuicb. 

feet, ragged russet garment, a long stick, a cord round 
his waist, his exposed neck and breast hung over with 
amulets, &c., in fact, only wanting the scallop shell to 
picture him as a veritable pilgrim of the. days of the Cru- 
sades, — arrived at Glendalough and took up his abode at 
Trinity Church. The good people of the neighbourhood 
cleared out the base of the belfry for the reception of this 
holy man, built up the south wall, and roofed it. He dia- 
appeared from the locality suddenly, and matters have re- 
mained so since. That the Tower was erected as a belfry 
long subsequent to the nave admits of no doubt ; and it 
adds another proof to those already adduced as to the 
Christian origin, and one of the later uses of the Round 
Towers. 

A little to the west of this church, and opposite a 
neighbouring cottage, stands a rough upright block very 
like a pillar-stone. 
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Proceeding down the road — with the tall grey spectre- 
like form of the Tower catching the eye at every turn — we 
pass the supposed site of the ancient city of Glendalough ; 
although some authorities assign the river's bank near the 
Abbey as its locahty. There is here seen the rude shaft 
of the " market cross," of mica slate, 3ft. Sin. over ground, 
and a raised cross within it ; but it may have been only 
one of those marking the boundary of the ecclesiastical 
enclosure. So on, to the little hamlet where Jordan's 
most comfortable hotel invites to rest and refreshment; 
and a substantial bridge placed a little to the east of 
the old stepping-stones or togher carries us over the brook, 
where we often waited for hours to cross, when the 
mountain floods of the Glendasan stream were hurry, 
ing onwards by. St Kevin's road to ihe Glendalough 
river a little below the hotel. Those two streams enclose 
the central and most notable group of monuments at 
"The Churches." They and the surrounding mineral- 
producing mountains on the northern side are now the 
property of the Irish Mining Company, who have planted 
and " laid out" all the ground on the north and east of 
the general graveyard. They have also planted with 
larch, now in a most flourishing condition, the whole 
southern iace of the mount^n, and have likewise restored 
the fallen arch of the two that once formed the portal of 
the sacred enclosure leading into the Cathedral, and have 
placed an iron gate there. The guides of any intelligence 
can conduct tourists by the ancient Causeway, known as 
"Kevin's road" to the site of "Kevin's Keeve," now 
bordered on the southern side by a saw-mill ; and will 
also show the various bvUauna or rock indentations in that 
locality, and recite the many wonders andlegends especially 
connected with their callings. 

Passing into the overcrowded grave-yard, attention is at 
once attracted by the Round Tower, said to be 1 10 feet high, 
with its rather rude unmoulded circular-headed doorway. 
The upper portion is going fast to decay; and if the Board 
of Public Works, under the provisions of the 25th section of 
the Irish Church Act, and with that laudable desire which 
should animate a commission of educated Irish gentle- 
men, undertake any of the preservations at Glendalough, 
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tliey will do well, and deserve natioual gratitude, for hav- 
ing pinned with coloured mortar and otherwise repaired 
this Tower. Putlock holes may be observed in this struc- 
ture, showing that It was built by means of scaffolding 
from without. Petrie assigns the seventh century as the 
probable date of its erection. 

A recent English writer, of intelligence and observa- 
tion, has dogmatically pronounced this tower to be of the 
"twelfth century." For myself, I am really wearied of 
hearing opinions of this description pronouncid ex cathedra 
as to the eisact date of the erection of our ancient build- 
ings, between the years 900 and 1300, or perhaps even 
later. 

The Cathedral has often been described : with the excep- 
tion of its western gable and the grand square-headed door- 
way therein, it is now a complete ruin, and so filled with 
grave-stones that it might be a hazardous experiment to 
attempt an excavation of its interior. Immediately within 
the enclosure at the western end stands a row of upright 
grave-stones, that 1 fear even an Act of Parliament will 
not be able to remove without trespassing upon what may 
be justly considered by the inhabitants sacred ground, as 
containing the remains of their ancestors. On the inner face 
of this western gable we observe a circular stone built into 
the wall. It looks like the nether stone of a quern or hand- 
mill. The portion of the western gable to about the top of 
doorway is undoubtedly what would be termed Cyclopean 
masonry, with the stones indented into each other, but 
the upper portion of the wall is evidently of lighter material, 
and apparently a subsequent structure. Over the lintel of 
the square-headed doorway an arch has been turned, appa- 
rently to relieve the rather thin stone when the upper and 
more modem superstructure was constructing, probably 
centuries after the original door was erected. In tiiis lintel 
may be seen the hinge holes. In many of the ruins in 
this locality these bolt or hinge holes have been wantonly 
injured for the sake of the bits of iron they contained. 

In the sketches already referred to we have a very per- 
fect representation of the western gable, with its buttresaea, 
Cyclopean masonry, square-headed doorway, and over- 
topping arch. It is thus described by the old Dutchman : — 
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"West front of the buildin;; called the Cathedral of Qlendalongh, 
two side pilnBtere tiiid the four first rowB of stonos above ground arecut 
square, and some atones grooved in one another as seen in the drawing, 
having copied them one by one. The rest upwarda is built vith rough 
stones of all sizes ; the door is wider at bottom than at the top, viz., top 
3 feet 6 inches, bottom 3 feet 10 inches." 

Immediately inside the Cathedral door on the right- 
hand side, I recently found the remarkable stone described 
and figured at pa<ieB 469-70, together with some stones of 
the Priest's Church. In the northern wall may be seen the 
remains of an entrance which ornamented and permitted 
ingress to the Cathedral, and which is evidently of a " mid- 
dle age" date, probably coeval with that of the east window 
of the chancel.' This should be cleared out i and the stones 
which evidently composed it, and are now lying about, 
might be replaced. Of the Chancel arch, little now re- 
mains except the buttresses from which it sprung, and the 
only indication of the east window itself is a gaping void, — 
but towards that eastern end there are several objects of 
interest, viz., some horizontal tombs, apparently those of 
bishops, abbots, or other high ecclesiastics, and in the north- 
east corner a rude oblong font 2 feet 6 inches in length. 
The ruins of a Sacristy, with a square-headed doorway, 
jtill exist on the southern side of the Chancel.' 

Respecting this east window, which has been figured 
agnin and again by those who it is said have had access 
to Beranger's drawings, or copies thereof, I cannot find 
in his writings or illustrations any reference to it, except 
those sketches presented byLedwichand Petrie, and which 
Beranger describes, not as on the architrave, but as " capi- 



■ 1 rcmemtwr tbc fouodatioiu of thie wtill racurdud b; Pvtrie. Drawiags, idkiIo 

doorway for a great many yeara, but they by tliat cmineDt artist and antiquary, of 

were g;enerally covered with a heup of tbe EcclesiBBtical grave-stonea in the 

atone*. Hy friend Mr. J. J. M'Carthy north-euat eoraer of the Cathedral will 

informameUiat, with somefriends, he had appear sbortly in that grand colluction 

these stones remared, and the hasea of of Irish Chnetian Inscnptians now in 

the oolite pillais exposed in 1867; and course of publicatioa, and fonniiig the 

that at the some time an application was Annual quarto votumea of the Koyol 

made to the Mining Company to assiet in Archeoologtcal Association of Ireland, by 

proserring the ruins ! but, lite one re- Mias Stokes, who baa kindly furnished mo 

eently made by myself, it was totally with the following copies : — Landtl.Ordn 

diarBgardod. Diarmait. Or do Mac Cois (on one stone). 

' In this description of Glendalough iti. Aigur, it. Or do Umgsil. T. Mu- 

1 am merely supplementing Beranger's ridaoh. The beautifully decorated erave- 

noles, and have for Ihu most part stones in this locoliC}' should be cleared 

aroided the repetition of the details so and drawn without delay. 
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tals of the pillars of the east window in the church called 
the Cathedral ;" and another representing the zi^ac 
''carving on y« Architrave of the arch over the window 
of the Cathedrall." See further particulars and illustra- 
tions of this window at pa^es 471—72. 

The grave-j'ard of Glendalough is a lamentable scene 
of over-crowding, and the rank grass manured by human 
remains grows with such luxuriance as to almost hide 
all view of the flat grave-stones within the enclosure. 
The foot of a curious cross, not unlike that at Cashel, 
lies on the pathway. It really behoves the owners of this 
locality — the Irish Mining Company especially — to estab- 
lish a cemetery in some of the nelds on the north-western 
end of the grave-yard, and to apply to the Privy Council 
for the closure of the present grave-yard of Glendalough. 

Without stopping to recite the legends respecting the 
'* horse -stealer's grave " to the N. E. of the Cathedral, and 
other tales, let me, in the name of Beranger, direct the 
attention of the antiquary and architect to what was the 
condition of the beauteous structure known in 1779 as the 
" Priest's Church" and which stands within about 3 perches 
of the western end of the Cathedral. It is now nearly invi- 
sible, owing to the dilapidation of the ruin, and the growth 
of weeds aroiind it, so that the little masonry that remains 
is almost occluded. To me it appears to have been erected 
over the grave, or as the mausoleum, qf St. Kevin or 
CaemghJn, the founder and patron saint of Glenda- 
lough ; although perhaps. In reverential recollection, the 
parish priests were buried there, and several of their tomb- 
stones now occupy the interior.' This beautiful little 
structure was (at least in modern times) first recorded by 
Beranger during his visit in 1779. He has given a ground 



' One of thece tombB Ijring on tLe flat ^led b; the lute Dr. CdJUb ; so as 

hu tDiiiBcriptionnmniDglhiia: — "I. U.S. to preaarve it from fiirtlier destruction 

Hera If eth body of tfae Beuer'. Phelim and deaecralioii. Surely tbe Mining Ckun- 

Biyau, dec*. May 3*. 17B9, aged 67 pany, the pariehionera of Derrylaaaery, 

join." Provided it could bo done »ith tlie Board of Works, aad OTen the 

decency, theae flxt and upright monu- Guidei, would not object to such an 

mental ptonea might be temporarily re- cihibition and prrEervation of tlie tomb 

inoTed, the walls of the Mortuary Chapel of the founder of tlie raligious eatabliah- 

cleared both within and withaat to the nient at Glendalough, and the navea of 

foundation, the tombatonea replaced, and these clergymen ; and t will be happy to 

a railing put round the whole, aa tag- ^ive any aaeiiianLe in my power. 
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plan of the building, and a very carefullydrawn illustration 
of its eastern face, as it then stood, with a full description 
of the ruin, and ita measurements, all of which latter 1 lately 
verified. It must evidently have been of the nature of a 
tomb, as it could not well have been used for general public 
worship. The walls were 2 feet thick. In the southern 
wall near its junction with the western angle, we find the 
remains of a narrow doorway, which was probably square- 
headed, and surmounted by a sculptured pediment. 

At the eastern front their existed in 1779 a most re- 
markable arch supported by fluted pilasters, with elabo- 
rately-carved bases, capitals, and architraves, as shown in the 
very beautiful illustration found among Beranger's draw- 
ings, and which has been copied (probably from a copy) by 
Petrie in the " Ecclesiastical Architecture ; and Round 
Towers," p. 246. On the south side in particular the 
bases nfthe pillars still crop up, and can with care be 
made out ; and on the wall above them (if not already 
stolen), can be seen a curiously indented "dog-tooth" 
stone which probably formed a portion of the arch. 
Other stones of Priest's Church are now in the Cathe- 



Brm~tT'B disiring of But End of PriMt'i Church. 

dral. According to Beranger's drawing, this must have 
been one of the most chaste and elegant buildings at Glen- 
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dalough. In justice to tlie artist whose meiuoira I edit, I 
tliink it right to give a fac-simile of his picture, most care- 
fully reduced somewhat more than a third from the 
ori^nal. Attached to this drawing he has appended the 
following observations : — 

"Ayiewoftbe front of the small building called the Priest's Church, 
Co. Wicklow, exactly drawn with every BtoDe as they are laid down ori- 
ginally, and the holes of those that fell out or ware broke wilfully in course 
of time, to the intent of showing the mode of building at that period, and 
the manner of cutting some of the atones to lap or groove in one another 
to keep the building firm. Done in 1 779. It is but a smiill chappie 
measuring within, in length, 14 feet 4 inches, and in breadth, 7 feet 7 in- 
ches ; and the outside front represented here bolow is only II feet 8 inches 
in breadth. It has no windows, bub only a small door iu the side wall 20} 
inches broad ; it ia unroofed at present, and the front entrance built up 
latterly with stones In part, and the centre with earth mixed with hay, as 
is shown by the dotted lines. 

" Measurement of pilasters or half columns, &.o. Capitals 8^ inches, 
pilasters 2 feet 1^ inches, base 5 inubes, total height 3 feet 3 inohes. The 
arch; — architrave 7 inohea, cornice over it 2 inches," 

In another page he gives drawings of the sculptures on 
the capitals on both sides, which have been figured by 
Petrie (see R. T., p. 247 ). That learned author has there 
fallen into a slight mistake in saying — 

" The principal ornamented feature which distinguished this building, 
and to which I have seen nothing similar in any other Irish ecclesiastical 
ruin, was an arched recess placed on its east front, as represented in the 
annexed copy of Berauger's drawing ;" 

and be adds that — 

" The recesB which it encbsed was perforated in the centre bv a nar- 
row unomamented window, having obviously a semicircular head, but 
which was not in existence when the drawing was made. The sidea 
of this window were not, as is usual, inclined, nor does it appear from 
the drawing that the jambs had the usual internal splay," &c., &c. 

Now it is manifest, from Beranger's original drawing 
and the description quoted above, that this temporary 
structure, said to represent a recessed arch, was nothing 
more than some stones placed in the opening behind, and 
with a lump of mud and hay in the centre. Had Petrie be- 
fore him the book now in my hands, he would at once have 
seen the correctness of this view of the case. What may 
have originally filled up this space — which, according to the 
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scale on which the drawing was made, is not quite 7 feet 
in the clear from pillar to pillar, as shown by Beranger's 
ground plan, which accompanies the drawing — it is diflB- 
cult to determine. It may have been a window, or merely 
the entrance to the Cenotaph of St. Kevin. 

Another difficulty presents itself in the small doorway 
near the end of the southern wall, whir.h may perhaps be 
explained by supposing that this Priest's Church was made 
on the model of ancient buildings of that character. 

The most remarkable monument of antiquity at Glen- 
dalough is that of the angular-headed stone figured below, 
and which the artist says he "found on the ground at 
Priest's Church; 2 feet broad and 1 foot high to the point" 
This also has been figured by Ledwich, Petrie, and others, 
but not exactly as given by the foreign artist. It repre- 
sents an ecclesiastic seated in a chair, with an open book 
before him. The head, as shown in Beranger's draw- 
ing, has a iringe of hair upon the forehead, probably 
below the tonsure, but which has been converted by 
whoever copied the original drawing into a crown. On 



Berangor'H dr&win^ of the Sonlptiirad SI 



the left of the central figure is that of a person in a stoop- 
ing position, clad in a long soutan, and holding an object 
in his hand, which is manifestly a representation of an 
early quadrangular ecclesiastical bell. Upon the right is 
another figure, holding what would appear to be a cro> 
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It is manifest, from a careful inspection of the original 
drawing, that by the straight line at top on the right- 
hand side, in contradistinction to the irregularly broKen 
condition of the stone on the left of the figure, that this was 
done to " make good" the presumed condition of the mo- 
nument as it existed prior to 1779 Petrie says "the 
stone is now broken as marked in the drawing, but the 
two pieces are preserved in a neighbouring house." On 
the other hand, Mr. Clibborn informs me that he remem- 
bers the stone lying on the roadside in the neighbourhood 
of the village of Glendalough ; and Mr. Huband Smith 
says he recollects it on the cashel wall, not far distant 
from where I found it. All I can say is, that I discovered it a 
few weeks ago lying face downwards among the rubbish in 
the Cathedral, as stated at page 465, and that in order to 
preserve it from further destruction, I, with the assistance 
of those who had authority in the matter, carried it oflF, to 
prevent its further injury, and to have proper photographs 
and models made of it ; but always with the intention both 
of myself and my co-worker, Father Clarke, of restoring it, 
when occasion offered, to its original locality and probable 
use.' There can be little doubt, from the design here faith- 



fuUv figured, that it is the oldest sculptured stone at Glen- 
dalough, and is probably one of the oldest incised stones in 
Ireland. Petrie inclines to think it may have been the 
pediment over the southern doorway of the Priest's 
Church, or mausoleum ; but it certainly is not of an age 



' See Proceedings of the Royal Inah Acidemj for 23rd June, 1873. 
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contemporaneous with the architecture of the rest of the 
building. Like many other monuments, however, of the 
kind, it may have been preserved for centuries, and had 
been so placed, say about the " twelfth century period," of 
which we hear so much in the present day ; or it may have 
been kept within the mausoleum, and perhaps over the 
absolutegrave, of St. Kevin. The stoneitself, which is com- 
posed of the micacious rock of the district, is greatly wea- 
thered upon all sides, particularly at top ; and ordinary ob- 
servers, as well as distinguished geologists, can see that it 
must have been for centuries exposed to the influence of the 
atmosphere, in order to produce the appearance presented, 
specially above, where there is not an anele or curva- 
ture which could have been either so smoothed down or 
the surface roughened by natural causes, within a century 
from the time of the breakage. From a photograph of 
the stone itself, and with the actual object he was engrav- 
ing before him, Mr. Oldham has displayed his art in this 
most graphic illustration. 

Referring ^ain to the east window in the chancel of 
the Cathedral, mentioned at page 165, it is of importance to 
the memory of Beranger and his companion Bigari, as 
well as for the truthful elucidation of the history of Glen- 
dalough, to make a few observations. 

"When Archdall wrote, in 1786, he stated—" The Cathe- 
dral church ranks as the first, and owes its origin to St- 
Keivin, by whom !t was dedicated to the Patron Saints of 
the abbey. It had a beautiful window at the east end." 
Some years later. Dr. Ledwicb published a picturesque 
drawing, made by Beauford, of the " East Window of the 
Cathedral," and writes — " The eastern window is a round 
arch, ornamented with a chevron moulding. The win- 
dow itself is very singular, running to a narrow spike- 
hole." {See 2nd edition, p. 176.) In 1845, Dr. Petrie 
published in the "Kound Towers," a geometrical plan, 
taken, he says, "through the drawings made for Col. 
Burton Conyngham, now in my possession, aided by 
sketches made by myself, a few years since." It is, how- 
ever, only a "tolerable memorial;" but he gives from 
Beranger s book of drawings the two sculptures of the 
frieze already alluded to. In O'Donovan's Wicklow Letters, 
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written in 1839-40, we find a description of this window, 
and a critical dissertation on Ledwich and his fraudulent 
artist, and he says, " the eastern window is now nearly de- 
stroyed ; its lower part is, from the present day, level to 
the ground, and it measures 6 feet in breadth from the 
bottom ; but no more dimensions of it can now be ob- 
tained." Alluding to Beauford's drawing, as published 
by Ledwich, he continues to say, that it may or may not 
be correct ; " but it is very hard to trust to it, aa we have 
a drawing of the same window made for Col. Burton 
Conyngham, before the publication of Ledwich 's book, 
and in which the window was represented very much 
injured, both on the inside and outside, on which it is a 
formless breach. 1 fear, therefore, that Beauford and 
Ledwich have completed this window from their own 
imagination, and this to bear out 
a theory that Ledwich struggles 
to establish, that the lancet-headed 
or pointed windows are of great 
antiquity." To this was added, in 
the Ordnance book, a rather rude 
drawing of the east end of the 
chancel and its window ; and below 
it the following memorandum : 
*■ Liside view of the eastern win- 
dow of the Cathedral of Glenda- 
lough, as drawn originally, about 
the year 1780, by an Italian artist, 
for Colonel Burton Conyngham. 
Copied by W. Wakeman, iu- „ ., .^ ,. 

. '^ „ •' J Drawing of E»jt Window of Cithe- 

niOr. drtJ. trom OrdnaJi™ Lolleri. 

Proceeding southwards along the path from tlie Cathe- 
dral, we pass on the right the large, tall and almost unde- 
corated granite "Calvary' cross," 11 feet 3 inches high, 
and 3 feet. 10 inches wide over the arms ; and then 
we enter upon a new field of inquiry as we take in 
the view of the Church, with its small overtopping 
Round Tower belfry, popularly called St. Kevin's House, 
and by the guides, the Saint's " Kitchen." Passing 
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down to this latter, we observe a deep excavation which 
looks like a covered way leading upwards towards the 
Cathedral, and in it are the fragments and remains of 
large flat crosses and massive tombs, all of which might 
be easily removed to the interior of St. Kevin's House, or 
placed against the adjoining boundary wall, where there , 
are no modern graves.- 

Portions of St. Kevin's House — next to be considered — 
are puzzling to antiquaries and give rise to much specula- 
tion. Like many other early Irish Churches, the western 
end or gable, together with the tower on top, is perfect. 
A tall sloping-jam bed narrow square-headed doorway in 
a wall of Cyclopean masonry, with the superstructure 
supported by an arch over the lintel, is still quite perfect. 
It is 7 feet 3 inches high, and 2 feet 6 inches wide 
in the middle, and standing out from the lintel, which 
is 5 feet S inches long, but part of the same stone ; there 
is a projection or moulding with holes in it. at each end, 
apparently for the purpose of inserting the fastenings of 
an outer door. A semicircular pediment of two stones 
fills the space between the lintel and arch. 

As the eye is directed upwards we can discern above the 
string course (which passes round the church) a lighter 
character of masonry, but not at all so dissimilar from 
that at the basement as in the cathedral, and this remark- 
able gable rises gradually into the beautiful Round Tower 
belfry where the high-pitched roof adjoins it, and from 
which and the gable it would appear to spring. This 
doorway is now built up, and has been so for many years. 

St. Kevin's Church seems to have undergone more 
than the usual vicissitudes of buildings in the Yale of 
Glendalough. There can be little doubt as to the origin, 
ality of the western gable, its door and tower ; but in 
the interior, and at the eastern and southern ends, additions 
and alterations have been made, which have considerably 
altered the character of the primitive structure. The last 
alteration occurred several years ago, when, as there was no 
place of public worship in the immediate vicinity of The 
Churches, the parish priest converted this building into a 
chapel — built up, it is said, the western doorway, erect»;d 
an altar (of wliich the stones still remain) immediately 
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' within it, enlarged the southern square window, and had 
service there for some time, until the attention of the late 
Archbishop Whately was called to it, and he, consulting 
with Archbishop Murray, interdicted it. 

The conical top of the Round Tower is still quite perfect 

■ It has four large quadrangular lights looking towards the 
cardinal points, and two smaller and lower ones facing east 
and west Even as it stands, this beanteous structure is 
likely to remain in its present condition for centuries. Ex- 
ternally the church is 29 feet 7 inches long, and 22 feet 7 
inches wide ; and internally 22 feet 7 inches long in the dear. 
The pitch of the roof is very high. The north side is devoid 
of any opening, but upon the south there is, near the 
eastern angle, a large oblong window, the masonry round 
which is evidently very modern. Alluding thereto, Arch- 
dall says St Kevin's Church was, when he wrote, in 1786, 
"almost entire, having suffered alone in the ruin of a 
window, the only one in the church ; this was placed 
about 8 feet from the south east angle, and was orna- 
mented with an architrave elegantly wrought, but being 
of a freestone it was conveyed away by the neighbouring 
inhabitants, and brayed to powder for domestic use." 
Upon the eastern galale we find a large opening, where 
the wall is 3 feet 6 inches thick. The aperture is 5 feet 
3 inchra across, and 9 feet 5 inches high, and was un- 
doubtedly cut out of the original wall — but when, it is 
difficult to determine. Above this round-headed aperture, 
which may be presumed to have been intended for a 
chancel arch, we observe the lines of a small semicircular- 
headed light, as is well shown in Fetrie's illustration 
(see Round Towers, p. 429). Viewed internally, this former 
aperture is seen to splay very widely, but it ia now 
filled up with masonry. Externally we see that a deep 
groove has been chiseled out of the gable for fitting in the 
stones of the chancel roof. There are also two small 
square-headed apertures in this gable, the lower one open- 
ing into the church immediately below the arched roof, 
and the other admitting light to the croft. 

To the north of the chancel arch, adjoining, but not 
incorporated with the original building (certainly of very 
great antiquity) we meet with what was probably the 
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Erdam or sacristy — where Beranger and Bigari retired to 
enjoy their bottle, in 1779. It ako had a stone roof, part 
of which still remains, the groove for which may yet be seen 
on the east gable of the church. The door is square, but 
has not sloping jambs. The interior is about 10 feet long 
and 7 feet 7 inches broad, and is at preient in a frightful 
state of desecration. The masonry is rude, and at the 
eastern end there is a small light, the circular head carved 
out of a single stone. At the eastern end there are the 
remains of rude pilasters. Had this building been found 
in any other locality distinct from St Kevin's Church, 
every antiquary would have assigned to it a veir early date. 
Alon^ide it, towards the south, must have stood the chancel 
already referred to, as shown by the grooved lines of its 
high-pitched roof upon the east gable of the original church. 
We have neither drawing nor description of this building as 
it existed in the time of Beranger, but Archdall g^ves the 
following account of it, and I think it trustworthy: — "At 
the east end is an arch 5 feet 3 inches in width, which com- 
municates to another building 10 feet 6 inches in length 
by 9 feet 8 inches in width, on the north side of which 
is a door 2 feet 2 inches wide, which communicates with 
another chapel of the same length, and 7 feet 9 inches in 
length. Each of these buildings has a small window in 
the centre, to the east ; the walls are 3 feet thick, and 
both measure 12 feet in height." And again, at the con- 
clusion of his description, he adds — "Indeed the walls of 
the double building are separated from those of the larger, 
and although undoubtedly-very ancient, yet the inferiority 
of the materials and workmanship evidently shows that this 
work was posterior to the former, and directed by much 
less skilful builders" (Monasticon Hibemicum, p. 725). 
Respecting the latter passage of the foregoing e^ctract, 
Petrie has again attributed it to "the artist sent by Colonel 
Burton Conyngham in 1779," although Archdall makes 
no acknowledgment thereof However, in O'Donovan's 
Letters on Glendaloughmay be seen a drawing of the Chan- 
cel as well as the Sacristy. I believe it was done by Mr. 
Wakeman, who thinks it was from a drawing by Dr. Petrie. 
Perhaps if sufficient excavations were made, the foun- 
dation of this chancel might be discovered \ but heretofore 
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I have generally found Archdall very correct in his 
measurements. Opposite the south-eaatem end of Kevin's 
Church there is a large collection of stones piled together, 
probably done at the time the church was cleared out for 
public service. Within the building we observe the walls 
smoothly plaistered. Its diniensions are as originally 
stated by ArchdalL The roof is curved, and its height 
from the present ground nearly 21 feet. Partial apertures 
exist near the spring of the arch on each side, probably 
for beams, so that it is most likely the ori^ntil building 
was in its time flat-ceiled. The remains of a sculptured 
cross and a rude oval font, carried there for security, can 
be seen at the western end. The cross formerly rested at 
the stepping stones. 

What a pity it is that some of our learned artists of 
the present day have never made an eflbrt to produce, on 
either paper or canvass, an idea of the perfect state of some 
of the interiors of our early Irish churches. Surely their 
efforts, if at all worthy, would meet with pecuniary as 
well as archaeological reward. 

Looking upwards towards the western end of the 
arched roof, may be seen a small square aperture leading 
into tJie croft, and between that and the western wall 
three holes apparently for the transmission of bell- 
ropes. Into that aperture 1 have recently, on more than 
one occasion, gained access by means of a long, but not 
very secure ladder, and have carefully examined the croft 
antl the ioterior of the Round Tower, with the following 
results, as they then appeared to my mind. 

Gaining access through this small aperture into the 
croft, one perceives it to be a low arched chamber 22 feet 
9 inches long, and 5 feet 3 inches in height, and 5 feet 
6 inches wide. The floor is at present covered with fine 
clay probably the accumulation of dust blown in there for 
centuries. It is lighted by a small square-headed aperture 
in the eastern gable, not splayed, and likewise by trans- 
mitted light through the door of the Kound Tower belfry. 
Whoever measured and reported on this chamber, for Dr. 
Petrie, led him into the error of stating that it was 
"lighted by two small oblong loops, placed one at the 
east, and the other nt the west end," the latter being an 
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impossibility — and likewise that the height of the croft 
from the floor of the arch over the church to the crown 
of its own arch was "seven feet six inches." The lower 
side portions of this croft are formed by the projecting 
stones of the roof, and the upper part (about two-thirds) 
is well rounded and smoothly coated, a couple of inches 
thick, with intensely hard cement, so as to be Impenetrable 
to wet. Such is the croft in the roof of St. Kevin's Church 
at this day — evidently an architectural necessity to lighten 
the superstructure of the heavy stone roof — pitched high 
in order to provide space for these two arches, of which it 
formed the outer casing'. In fact such a roof could not 
have been constructed otherwise. The outer roof stones 
are laid on the flat and were well mortared and grouted. 

That this croft (and perhaps others abo) was ever 
intended as a habitable apartment, I cannot admit. If 
St Kevin, who it is said died in 618, was alive when this 
church was built, it must have been weary work for him, 
either as a penance, or for security, or for meditation, to 
climb up and down upwards of 20 feet daily into this 
cell ! When timber roofing was first introduced into our 
Irish churches it is now difficult to detennine, as neither 
antiquaries nor artists have expressed an opinion on the 
subject. 

Passing westwards through the croft we get into the 
Round Tower belfry, by a square-headed doorway 5 feet 
high, 4 feet 4 inches wide, and so deeply splayed toward 
the croft, that it is there only 1 foot 6 inches internally. 
This turret, which is very rudely constructed internally, is 
a most interesting structure ; it stands partly on the gable 
and partly on the floor of the arched ceiling of the 
church ; its base is about on a level with the croft, 
and it is 25 feet high internally. That it was part and 
parcel of the original building, no one who had ever got 
into it could deny. It is with great diffidence I offer 
an opinion contrary to that of the learned author of 
the "Round Towers;" but I cannot believe with him 
that St. Kevin's House, or " Kitchen" as it is called, was 
originaUy built for, and occupied as a dwelling — its croft 
in particular — and that when it was subsequently " con- 
verted to a place of public worship," this tower was reared 
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on the gable, arch and roof, and that it is contemporaneous 
with the chancel and sacristy subsequeritly erected at the 
east end. 

The original Irish church was a simple oblong build- 
ing, entered by a square-headed western doorway with 
sloping jambs — massive, grand, and generally undecorated 
— the roof arched internally, and then with a high pitch 
covered in by stones, laid flat, bevelled on the outside, each 
line of masonry projecting inwards like that at New Grange, 
and in similar Pagan structures. The building was lighted 
by a small semicircular-headed and deeply splayed window 
in the eastern gable, and sometimes by an additional 
angle-headed one in the side wall, usually the south. 
Subsequently, at different periods, when a chancel came 
into fashion in ecclesiastical architecture, the old church 
I have here described was left standing ; but either the 
east gable was removed or an aperture was made in it for 
the cnancel and its arch (always smaller than the nave) ; 
and in process of time the siae door, generally towards 
the west end of the southern wall, and with a round and 
often decorated arch, was inserted. This tallies with 
some of the buildings at Glendalough, as well as many 
elsewhere, but it does not account for the erection and 
probable date of the Kound Tower belfry at St. Kevin's 
Church. 

Glancing upwards, as we stand within the Tower (a 
windy locality 1 can assure my readers), we find that at 11 
feet from the ground there is a set-off in the wall, and 
another 3 feet 6 inches above that, over which there is a 
third space 2 feet 4 inches high, and then the Tower nar- 
rows into a conical roof, with the stones projecting in- 
wards in a rude fashion, eitactly as they are in New 
Grange and elsewhere, after the manner of a beehive dome. 
The four top apertures in this Tower are very large, and 
in proportion much more so than any other structure 
of a like character. Certainly, they would transmit the 
sound of a bell better than any which I have seen. I was 
not able to discover any trace of bell-hangings, although I 
have little doubt that such formerly existed between the 
floor of the first set-off and the top of the Tower. 

In the ceiling of the church, and immediately beneath 
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the door of the Round Tower, we observed the three 
apertures already referred to at page 476, and which were 
probably bell-rope holes. At present, however, a stick 
will not pas3 completely through ; it appears to be stopped 
by a removeable flag over their upper entrance. 

Passing southwards, across the Glendalough stream, we 
observe the " Deer-Stone, " a conical boulder, with a cup- 
like and evidently artificial excavation at the top, and 
surrounded by several large blocks of stone, on the moun- 
tain aide. To me this group has always appeared to have 
been a primitive baptistry ; but the following pleasing 
legend ts told of it : — St. Kevin found an orphan infent, 
left by a beautiful mother in the Glen, and carried it 
downwards to the Deer-Stone, not knowing how to procure 
it sustenance. Shortly, a beautiful white doe appeared, 
and then, and for long after, was milked daily into the 
Deer-Stone ; and thus the child was nourished. There is 
another pleasing legend told in the lives of St. Kevin of 
a white cow, but it does not concern the special object 
of this investigation. 

To the N. W. of the cathedral, but outside the line of 
the great caahel, which enclosed the ruitie as they now 
stana, a group of trees, chiefly ancient thorns, point to 
where the " Lady Church" stands. To those who have 
the hardihood to clamber over its outer enclosure, and 
risk the loose stones and thorns therein, it is well worthy 
of inspection ; but, until some clearance is made of both 
stones and trees it is not possible to give anything like a 
faithful description of it, or its measurements with accuracy. 
It really behoves the Mining Company, or the Commissionera 
of Church Temporalities, to expose to view this ancient struc- 
ture without delay. Petrie was of opinion that this 
buildingwas the first church erected by St. Kevin within the 
precincts of the city in the lower [middle] part of the valley, 
"that now popularly called the Lady Church, iu which 
his tomb remamed within the last century. " The former 
is very questionable ; and, furthermore, that learned author 
has, on a previous page of his work, given an extract 
from Ware's Bishops, to the effect that St. Kevin "having 
dwelt in solitude for four years in the upper part of the 
valley, his monks erected for him a beautiful Church 
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called Disert-Cavghin, on the south side of the upper lake, 
and between it and the mountain" — evidently the ar- 
chitecture of the Reaftrt is fully as old as that of the 
Lady Church. Archdall, writing sixty years before the publi- 
cation of the "Round Towers," says this church was then 
" almost a ruin ; but from the doorway, and the few re- 
mains of wall, it appears to have been built with more 
knowledge of the art than the other buildings," He then 
goes on to describe with accuracy the dimensions of the 
doorway and the cross on its sou^t, &c., &c. 

Passing upwards through the valley, we observe several 
boundary crosses, rude, but in their sculpture highly cha- 
racteristic of the special Glendalough cross, of which a 
type can be found at Teampul na Skellig, marked by 
semicircular lines at the outer junctions of the shaft and 
arms (see page 484, infra). 

Crossing over the small bridge that spans the river 
which connects the two lakes, we arrive at the comfortable 
hostelry of Lugduff, where Mr. Dawson, the proprietor, 
will conduct tourists to the Reafert, which is immediately 
behind the hotel, and will likewise supply boats, &c. Two 
months back from the time at which I write (September, 
1873J, the tourist was conducted a short way up the side 
of the hill, over a rudely paved causeway, to a heap of 
stones, among which some ancient ash trees, of great size, 

5rew ; and the whole mass was crowned by a dense copse, 
he only evidences of what the structure beneath tliis 
heap may have been, to the ordinary eye, consisted in the 
grand square-headed cyclopean doorway at the western 
end ; and, scattered around the outside of the ruins, the 
steps or bases of several crosses, some of great size ; and, 
also, fragments of the middle or sculptured portions of the 
crosses themselves, chitifly made of the mica slate of the 
district ; and all characterised by the Glendalough mark 
of intertwined ornamentation, and the sunken indentations 
already referred to. Petrie has, in the " Round Towers," 
at p. 263, delineated one of these crosses, which, I am 
happy to say, still remains. In the days of Beranger, the 
Reafert or Reefart was called " Prince's Church." Archdall 
says, "The Rhefeart, literally the Sepulchre of Kings, is 
famous for having seven princes interred within its limits ; 
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in this church is the tomb of M'Mthuil, or O'Toole, the 
ancient chieftain of the country, with the following inscrip- 
tion, in the Irish character : Jeaus Christ, MUe deach- 
feuch corp re Mac Mtkuil. — See here the resting-place 
of the body of King M'Thuill, who died in Christ, 1010." 
This has been quoted by Ledwich, who has given, without 
any description, something like what the tomb may have 
been as drawn by Beauford, with some " Greek characters" 
upon it. This may have been the tomb of which B«ranger 
wrote — "Digged under a stone with Greek characters, but 
found nothing." These remarks refer to what was popularly 
known as the tomb of King OTooIe, and which formerly 
lay outside the S. E. angle of the nave, which it is said 
either curiosity hunters stole, or the guides disposed of, 
bit by bit, many years ago. At present no vestige of 
it remains. To the kindness of Miss Stokes I am in- 
debted for the following account of this inscription, 
from Petrie's notes and drawings — " Or do Corpre Mac 
Calhail." — " Pray for Corpre, son of Oathail." And in 
a note Petrie adds : " In the Reafert Church there are 
a great number of sepulchral crosses, of a small size, 
standing on pedestals. They are of mica slate, and are 
rudely sculptured, without inscriptions. There are also 
several large flat tombs ; but they are not inscribed, with 
the exception of that called 'O'Toole'a Tomb.' The church 
is surrounded by a wall [cashel], a good deal of which 
yet remains, and a vaulted passage led from the interior of 
the cemetery to the door of the church." This was writ- 
ten upwards of forty years ago. 

With the permission of the proprietors, and the gra- 
tuitoua assistance of the miners, after their day's work, 
we have been able to remove all the large trees that threat- 
ened the utter demolition of this interesting ruin, and also, 
to clear out fully the chancel and nave, and we hope in time 
to place all the sculptured crosses within the latter, and to 
expose the ancient cashel, or surrounding enclosure, the 
southern portion of which abuts upon the bill. The grand 
western doorway, still complete, is 6 feet 4 inches high, 
2 feet 7 inches wide at top, and 2 feet 8 inches at bottom, 
a,nd the wall thereof is 3 feet 10^ inches thick. It has 
been figured by Petrie. The nave, as now exposed, is 29 
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feet 2 iachea long in the clear, by 17 feet 2 inches wide. 
The chancel is 13 feet 1 inch long by 8 feet wide. The arch 
has long since fallen, but several of the stones which 
formed it have been discovered, and a portion of it 
at least may be re-erected, when sufficient material has 
been excavated, so as to show its proportions. 

According to my view, what is required for our ruins 
now, is preservatton, not restoration ; and I trust that 
idea will be entertained by those into whose hands — 
either local or general — the care of these national monu- 
ments may be entrusted. 

O'Donovan has given a lengthened and faithful de. 
Bcription of the Reafert Church, and also a quotation from 
Petrie's notes somewhat similar to that already quoted at 
p. 481, but with this addition — "there was a window in 
the south wall, now reduced to a formless breach." I 
think some of the stones of that window will be discovered 
in process of our excavations. O'Donovan likewise says, 
that in this church were formerly preserved the "loaf, 
stones" referred to in some of the lives of the saint, who, 
having discovered a woman in a lie, turned the loaves 
she was carrying into smooth, oval or egg-shaped stones. 
Some of these, with rude carvings upon them, may be seen 
in many of our oldest churches, especially in the islands 
of Arran, and are much venerated by the peasantir; 
a few such may be seen in the Irish Academy, under the 
name of" altar stones" (see "Catalogue," part ii., page 131). 
He has likewise left on record the following : — " King 
O'Toole's tomb-stone, which is near the south wall, ex- 
hibits a sculptured cross ; but the inscription was recently 
broken off by the guide, who was in the habit of breaking 
off bits of this stone, to give travellers for relics ! " We 
must therefore suppose that the letters were in raised 
character ; and I confess I have my doubts respecting the 
spoliation of this monument : but the foregoing and the 
following notes show with what difficulty the modern anti- 
quary can collect evidence respecting the past, and collate 
and compare authorities on any such subject. O'Donovan 
says the O'Tooles were not buried in Glendalough, and 
that their country lay altogether in Kildare; and be adds, 
*' this inscription is now totally effaced. But from 
Jjcdwich's published representation of the stone, and a 
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careful drawing of the inscription made by Mr. Petrie, 
many years since, I can very easily see that it was simply 
as follows : — 

oil "CO caupRe mac caxl^uil 



OBATIO P£0 C 

" Thia is all of this inscription copied by Mr. Petrie, but 
Ledwich has another word coming before Carpre thus — 
MXHFS Cappjie TTlac Cachuil; but this word is not 
intelligible, at least in tUe form in which it is engraved 
by Ledwich, and I fear that no other copy can be had." 
The tomb-stone, as presented in Ledwicn's book, is a 
flat, oblong, quandrangular flag, with a cross, branch- 
ing in the middle, having a central boss, and half 
circles at the extremities of the shaft and arms. Some 
of the letters are not Irish, perhaps from the artist 
who drew it not understanding the language ; the latter 
portion of the inscription is quite distinct. We hope 
to be able to preserve, and perhaps to re-erect, some of 
the many sculptured crosses upon their pedestals ; and we 
must trust to the improved state of society, the good 
feeling of tourists, and the honour of the guides, for their 
future preservation. It is related in the life of St. Kevin 
that the Reigh-feart, or Royal Cemetery Church, was built 
by St. Kevin by direction of an angel who appeared to him 
in a vision. During the excavations, a portion of a cast 
bronze hand-bell was discovered, a fragment of an iron 
spear, and some other portions of metal work, and a frag- 
ment of green atone like scagliola— probably a portion 
of the altar. 

On the mountain side above this church some stones 
mark the site of what is called St Kevin's Chair. 

Taking boat, we row up the southern side of the upper 
lake, and pass by the square and apparently artificially con- 
structed aperture in the face of the rock, known as St. 
Kevin's Bed, and from which, according to the tales and 
songs, he retired occasionally from the world, and from 
which it is said he threw down the beautiful Cathleen, 
who came to tempt him from his solitude. The tale, 
however, is differently told in the life of Kevin, as 
detailed in the Codex Kilkenniensis, where it states that 
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it was during his studentship that a beautiful female 
became enamoured of him, but that she was cured of her 
love by a good whipping of nettles, and afterwards led a 
penitent life. This tale is likewise related in Ware's 
"Writers of Ireland," Book I., p. 21. I have myself, 
more than once, in younger days got into this curious 
hole from above — somewhat of a perilous task — hot even 
the climbing into it from below is not altogether without 
danger. Near the " Bed" it is believed St. Kevin lived 
in the hollow of a tree during some years of his life, but 
the guides have not yet got hold of it for the delectation 
of the tourists. 

Continuing our aquatic progress westward, we arrive 
at a small shingly beach, above which, amidst the luxuriant 
ferns, and ovcT-topped by the verdant copse of the glorious 
wooded mountain behind, we perceive a heap of stones. 
Climbing up to them, we reach the remains of Teampul-na- 
Skellig, or Dysert-Kevin, the most western church at Glen- 
dalough, and said to have been the earliest place of worship 
in the district. This Church of the Rock, or of the Desert, 
is now almost level with the ground ; but, as it does not 
belong to the Mining Company, and has not been in- 
terfered with by any conservators of national monuments, 
my colleague and I hope to be able, upon some future occa- 
sion, to make such excavation as will bring the founda- 
tions of this very primitive structure into view. 

The remains of a doorway at the western end leads into 
a long, narrow passage, which ends in the remains of a 
cashel. According to such measurements as could be 
recently made, this church was 26 feet long, and 16 feet 
broad. Outside the eastern end, I lately discovered the 
remains of a curious cross, which 
seems to me typical of all those still 
in the valley of Glendalough, and on 
which the special characteristics are 
rudely represented, but clearly de- 
fined — consisting of a central boss, 
and sunken circles at the junction of 
cross and arms, as shown in the ac- 
companying sketch, drawn by my son, , „^,,^.„ ,^,_, 

Mr. W. C. K. Wilde. CBMaMDjMrt-KarCn. 

Having fulfilled the task as a commentator upon 
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BeraDger, and observer of the present day, one cannot 
leave the locality without inserting the following graphic 
passage with which Archdall concludes his desciiption : — 
" We shall now bid adieu to this illustrious seminary, 
which (in the language of a late eminent writer) was 
once the luminary of the western world, whence savage 
septs and roving barbarians derived the benefits of 
knowledge and the blessings of religion. The romantic 
shape of the surrounding mountains, many of which 
are covered with a fresh spring of wood, and others, 
though of a surprising height, retaining the loveliest 
verdure almost throughout the year — these, added to 
the winding form of a very fertile valley, which ter- 
minates in a lake of considerable extent, increase our 
veneration ; in a word, on a review of such a scene, to 
abstract the mind from all local emotion would be impos- 
sible if it were endeavoured, and would be foolish if it were 
possible. Whatever withdraws us from the power of our 
senses ; whatever makes the past, the distant, or the future, 
predominate over the present, advances us in the dignity 
of thinking beings. Far from us and from our friends be 
such frigid philosophy as may conduct us indifferent and 
unmoved over any ground which has been dignified by 
wisdom or by virtue. That man is little to be envied 
whose piety will not grow warmer as he treads the ruins 
of Glendalough !" 

'J'he vale of Glendalough, from the west end of theUpper 
Lake to the Monastery Church, is about two miles long, and 
is situated in the barony of Ballinacor north, and the parish 
of Derrylossery^the latter containing a population o['3192 
persons, according to the Census of 1871. The Irish lan- 
guage has nearly died out in the county Wicklow. In 
1861, there were only 182 Irish-speaking persons in the 
entire district. In 1871, there were but 94, of whom 5 
could speak Irish only. Of the foregoing number, 12 who 
spoke English and Irish were returned from the barony of 
Ballinacor north. Those who are anxious to know more 
of the history of Glendalough should, in addition to the 
authorities already quoted, examine the Index to O'Dono- 
van's edition of the " Annals of the Four Masters." 
{To be continued.) 
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LOCA PATRICIANA.-THB PALLADIAN CHURCHES. 
TEACH NA EOMAN, DOMNACH AEDA, CELL I^lNfe.' 

BY THE BEV. JOHN FRANCIS 8HEARUAN. 

It Ib a fact admitted by all authoritiea who have written 
on the primitive ecclesiastical history of Ireland, that 
Christianity had made its benign influence felt there very 
many years, perhaps a century, before the period usually as- 
signed to its introduction into our country. The student 
of the ancient and recondite sources of our ecclesiastical 
and civil history cannot fail to be impressed with this 
idea, from the curious and apparently fortuitous testimonies 
which afe found in the various lives or acts attributed to 
Palladius and his successor St. Patrick. Of this ample 
evidence has been collected by comparatively modern 
writers. Among them O'Flaherty has some ancient refer- 
ences (*'Ogygia,"part. iii., cap. 79, &c.). Archbishop Ussher 
has collected together all the allusions to the diffusion of 
Christianity in the British islands ("Antiquities of the 
British Churches," vol. vi., cap. xvi.) Dr. Lanigan and Dr. 
Todd, though disagreeing in matters of minor importance 
with these writers, hold the opinion of the partial diffusion 
of Christianity in Ireland long before the advent of either 
Palladius or Patrick. Recent discoveries made in Oghainic 
literature, limited as it is to sepulchral inscriptions, help to 
throw a new light on a very obscure and difficult period of 
Irish Church history. These inscriptions appear to in- 
sinuate an early intercourse with theChristians of Britain, 
especially with those of W^alea,' who perhaps may have in- 
troduced into Ireland their mode of Cryptic inscriptions, as 
Ogham literature was in use both in Ireland and Wales. 
However, as the origin of that species of writing is atill 
undecided, further discoveries, independent of the records 
of its use among the Pagan Irish, may yet prove that it 

> Tbis ward, Fini, u a dissjUable, and * Vid4 Dr. Petrie'i letter to the Ewl of 

isuignate with theLatinJ'init, boiindaiy, Duiiraven on inBcriptioiiB, Ice, at Llant- 

torritorj, 4c. The Celtic Fini means a «illi in Glanmrganshire. Stokea" " Life of 

tcrrilory, or the tribe inbabitiuB it- ri^iric,'' p. BBJ. 
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w«3 of DruiJic origin and use among the Celtic nations of 
Western Europe. 

In the year 430 or 431, St. Prosper of Acquitaine 
(a. D. 402-4r)5) records that "Palladius was consecrated 
by Pope Celestine and sent to the Scots who believed in 
Christ as their first Bishop." Native writers give more 
detailed accounts of the acts of Palladius, and Patrick his 
successor, in the general conversion of the Irish people. 
Unfortunately, the accounta of both missionaries have 
been so intermingled and confused, as is so often the case 
in thq lives of some of the early saints, that it is difficult to 
assign to each of them their proper acts. All, however, 
agree, in stating that Palladius landed on the eastern sen- 
■board of Leinster at Inbher Dea' in Hy Garrchon, where 
the town of Wicklow now stands. This place is admitted 
to be the estuary of the River Vartry, at Wicklow (Dr. 
Todd's " St. Patrick," p. 340, et seq.). He was rejected 
by the Regulua of the country, Nathi, the descendant of 
Garrchu (a quo Ui Garchou), However, notwithstand- 



■ lubber Dea. The eatuarjofthe Giver 
Vutry Bt Wicklaw wsa eo called. Keat- 
ing writes Inbbcr Degaid, which is the 
more correct form of the name. Colgan, 
"Triaa Thaumaturg.," p. 1(19, note 28, 
BajB that It derivcB from a dpiast called 
Degaid, who was drowned there. Ha had 
thia fact from some ancient authority. A 
tribe deecended of Corrnac Caech, called the 
Ui Deagha Beg, were located about Rath- 
dniia, in the Co. Wicklow (Mi^ Firbis, p. 
213, Drogheda Copy). Theao Hv Deagha 
descend from Daig beg*", boh of Labraid^', 
■on of iomcadhM, son of lirolach>', &c, 
of the Dal Conuac. Therv i> a tradition 
that St. Patrick landed at Arklow, ano- 
ther mnkcB him landatGlaa Gorman, south 
of Arklow. A tribe, called alBO the TTi 
Deagha (Mor), waa located south of Glas 
Gorman Biver, which separated them &om 
tbe Ui Eneglaie. This tribe belonged to the 
Fotbarts of Leineter (Book of Leoan, snd 
Book of Rights, p. 196) ; and they are to 
be distinRuished from the Ui Deagha beg, 
situated between RathdnuDaDd Wicklow. 
The Ui Deagha (Mnr) occupied tie north- 
east comer of tho dioreae of Ferns. The 
deanery of Odea in that locality has its 
DBDte from tliia tribe : lo the similarity of 
the names may perhaps be traced the Ark- 
low legrad of St. Patrick landing there. 
4tr bbr., vol. II. 



The Beamen on the east coast of Ireland 
have a landmark about three miles north 
of Wicklow, where the Varlry must have 
formerly flowed into the sea, from which 
it ia DOW shut off by a sand-bar, bo that 
the river riina between the land and the 
"Wicklow, at the point of 



whicl 



e that t> 



Thia 1 

O'Curry'a derivation of the name of Ark- 
low, viz., biiic an UjCq, i. e. the bend or 
horn of the lake, which is a niore rational 
derivation than that given by O'Flaherty. 
The old name for Wicklow wae Cell 
Mantan, Le., "the church of Mantan." 
who was an attendant of St. Patrick, and 
got his name from die loss of his ^nt 
teeth (Mantan means " gapped t«eth or 
toothless"], which he lost by a blow of n 
stone in the mouth at tho landing of St. 
Patrick. A hill beside the town ia still 
known, as EiUmantan Hill. Then; ia a 
tradition current in Wicklow, that when 
St. Patrick gave his malediction of steri- 
lity on the waters of the Vartry, he also 
predicted that the materia of a priest 
should never he bom in Wicklow. How- 
ever this may be, the oldest inhabitants 
have never heard of a prieflt who was bom 
in Wicklow— the speU, they maintain, 
has yet to be broken. 
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ing his act of in hospitality, Palladius was able to visit 
some of the scattered Christian communities long exist- 
ing in the country, to make new conversioDS to tJie 
faith, and to erect some churches during hia stay in the 
mission. Of these churches the names of three are recorded, 
viz., Teach na Homan, Domnack Arda, and Cell Fini, or 
Ecclesia Fine, i. e., " the church of the Fin^" or the tribes. 
'J'he venerable Father Colgan, in hia collection of the 
various lives of St. Patrick, in the "Trias Thaumaturgus," 
with other authorities, as Ussher and O'FIaherty, &.c., have 
simply contented themselves with giving the list of the 
Palladian churches, as enumerated in the ancient documents 
they transcribed or edited. The Patrician writers of sub- 
aequent times have pushed the inquiry very little in ad- 
vance of their predecessors ; they have indeed determined 
the localities of two of these churches, but the third, the 
Ecclesia Fin&, Cell Fin6, has been up to this period in- 
volved in obscurity and oblivion. To say perhaps some- 
thing more than has been hitherto said of the two already 
identified and localized, and to place on the same footing the 
hitherto unknown and neglected Cell Find, is the aim of 
this essay. 

Teach na Roman. — One of the churches of Palladius, 
in the region of Hy Garrchon, is undoubtedly the old ce- 
metery and site of an erased church, in tlie pariah of Castle 
Mac Adam, Co. Wicklow. The modem form of tiie old 
name is Tigroney. An inquisition taken at Wicklow, 
Jan. 23, 1607, describes the places as "Teg Komin," and 
finds it to be the property of Daniel Byrne. Another in- 

3uisition, of June 5, 1610, finds that the rectories of Rath- 
rum, Moycredin, &c., &c., and the tithes of the canon- 
lands of Ballykerney and Tecronyn, were appropriated to 
the monastery of All Hallows, and that on the 4th of 
Febraary, 30th of Henry VUL, they were granted to the 
citizens and mayor of Dublin, at an annual rent of 
£4 3s. O^d. The change from Teg Romin, Ueac na 
T?oman, to Tigroney is quite apparent. The " Trias Thau, 
maturg.," Vita Quarta, p. 38, cap. xxviii., states that this 
church was not founded by Palladius himself, but by hia 
diflciplea — a statement which is rather sustained by its de- 
signation, " the church or house of the Romans." Its site is 
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marked on the 1-inch Ordnance Maps, No. 1 39, as " church 
and Holy well." There are very few vestiges of antiquity 
apparent at Tigroney ; there does not appear to linger 
among the population of that locality any ancient tradi- 
tions ; in this respect they form a strange contrast to the 
inhabitants of the western portion of the Co. Wicklow. 

DoNARD. — Another ofthePalladian churches, the third 
in order of enumeration, Tigroney being the second, is va- 
riously called Doranach Arda, Domnach Ardec, Domnach 
Airte, i. e. the Church of the High Place ; and Domnach 
Ardacha, the Church of the High Field. — Todd's " St. 
Patrick," p. 295, note 8. This is the village of Donard, 
in the west of Wicklow, and not the place called Dunard, 
near Red Cross, in the east of the same county, as has been 
sometimes asserted. In the neighbourhood of Donard, 
as at Killeen Cormac, there are preserved some vestiges of 
its ancient civil and ecclesiastical importance : the sites of 
primieval Christian churches, large and well-preserved 
Kaths and tumuli, Cromlechs, Ogham pillars, ancient ec- 
clesiastical Cashels, Pagan Cathairs on the surrounding 
hills, with many other evidences of a civilized and nujue- 
rous population. Donard is situated on the ancient high- 
way which ran on the west side of the Wicklow mountains, 
from Dublin to Hy-Censeiagh. This road passed under 
the Braighean' da Deargha, at Bohernabreena, thence 
southwards through the Gabhra Liffe,' crossing that river 
at Poulaphoca waterfall, the ancient historic name of which 
was " Aes Dubthaire,* i. e. the Cataract of Dubthaire, who 



> Braighesn da Deargha, the Hospice tace. Its western boundarjr included the 

of Da Dearglia, was at Eiohernabrcena, i.e. hillg frnm Tipper-Cavan, b}' Ralbmoie. 

" tiiB Rond of the HoBpice," in the Dublin to Atligoe, tonardg Tallaght, and the hill 

mounlaiDH. Conaini Mnr, King of Ire- of Lyons — Cnoc (/QiSen. The old nania 

land, wu slain and buried hera (The Lay of the Liffo; (which is so called from the 

of theGraTeS, Boot of Leinster, fol. 241. nlainitflawaltroiigh, "MflghLifl"f,"inth8 

He wasatlarked bjAncell Caech, DeceU, level portion of Kildare) irss Ruerttoh, 

and Dartad.Bonof Bera, daughterof Ucha, "the runhing. quick-Sowing slream " 

King of the Brittons of the Isle of Man, (" Chronicon Scotorum," p. 7.)— a name 

in rerengeorthcir beingsent intoeiileby quite characteristic of its coune above 

Conaire. In this deed of violence the Ballymore-EuetBce. 

sons of Dondesa of Leinster look part. ' Aea Dubthaire, the cataract of Dnb- 

D. 60. "Un^.," p. 273. tbsire, son of Fergus, Eiog of the Deisl 

■ Gabhra Lifle was the billr cniintry Breg, a tribe settled south of Telv, now 

— J.J k- .u. r,,.i,i: . .„ j)|g the Barony of Deece, Co. Meath. This 

taraot is cither Tuulaphoca or one nearer 
Bui I ymoi-e, called Gouma, (i.e. "the 
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also gave his name to Beallach Dubthaire, the oldest name 
of the pass or road at Baltinglasa (" Acta SS." in Vita Sti 
Fechini, cap. xxxviii. p. 138). From this it reached Cill 
Ere, the cemetery of which remains, though disused; 
a very ancient granite cross, about 4 feet in height, is 
the only object of antiquity on the site. This Ere was 
an Osaorian saint ("Mart. Donegal," Oct. 27). Further 
south it reached Hollywood, and thence to Dunbuyke, 
" Dun Buichet," the residence of Buichet Bruigh, an an- 
cient hospitaller of Leinster, and the fosterer of Eithne 
Olamhdha,' the daughter of Dunlaing, son of Enna Nia, 
King of Leinster. She was the wife of Cormac Mac Art, 
to whom she bore Cairbre Liffecar, King of Ireland a. d. 
268-284. Crossing the ford of Ath Grainey under the Dun, 
or rath, its course followed a deep narrow valley, now Holly- 
wood Glen, from which it emerged at Barna na Sceath, " the 
Pass of the Shields," above which is the famous Dunbolg, 
" the Sack Fort," from which the road is named Baellach 
Duinbolg. The church site of Kilbelet, Ctll belac, Ec- 
clesia compiti, a foundation of St. Finnian of Clonard, is 
situated south of the rath of Dunbolg. There are no re- 
mains of this church existing, as they were levelled nearly 
a century and a half since, and the materials were used in 
building a residence hard by. A small patch of untilkd 
land in the corner of the " church field," in which are the 



foaniinc")Water. In the"ArUSS.''p. 138, Cormao Mac Ait fell in lore with bia 
intheLifaof St-PechinofFora, UieSaint rost4.T-chiM, Eithne Olamfada, whom be 
U lepresentGd "Ad Eva Duthaire juxta married, andrcBtiiredBuichettohiafiinner 
fiumen LifTeuiD Calbarattam gtatiuDcm home at Dimbuiret, There Eithne's bod, 
inCruce BgenB," Sec. Thia probabiy in- Caibre Liffecar, was fostered. He got hia 
dicates the aito of Eallymore cburch, as the soubriquet, Liffecai, from this place, bb it 
place he received from the King of Lein- ia near the Liffey (" Keating," p. 861 ; 
Iter, which the Life of that saint trails " Ogygia,'' p. Ill, cap. liii. p. 338). A 
"Tulag Fobhuir." At that church there ruined church, dedicated to St. Kevin, 
is a very Rncient granite croas and some etaadBinthecentrc ofthe Dun, 27fGetlnDg 
ninth-century tomhEtonea, which were hy 16 t'i.t:t 8 in. wide, with a chancel 6} 
latflv discovered In making a, grave. fL-et long by 8^ wide. The graves radiate 
'Eithne Olamhdo.— MSS. H. 2. 18, from the centre of the Drni, iireepectjve 
T. C. U-, makes Buichadh the fosterer of of orientation. Athgrcany with its reck 
the daughter of Cathoir Mor, A, D. 177, monuments is below the fort; and in a 
Eithne Taeh-Fada. "Keating" (O'M ah ony'e valley between it and Hollywood are " St. 
translation), p. 330, doca not agree with Caven's chair," his cave and bed i his road 
this MS., known as " The Book of Lcin- is p->inted out higher up the hill, &c. St- 
ater.' Buicheadh had to leave his hos- Kevin is said to have lived here before he 
pica at Dun- Buichet on account of his reuioved to Glaodelaoh. Tbis place an: 
eitravngnnce and lisUcssnesB. Heietired probably ihc Cluaia Duocli mentioned in 
10 CcnnnnM.'. (Kelle, Co. Meatb), where liia Life. 
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traces of the foundations of a very small structure, is all that 
remains of Eilbelet. A mile to the south of Kilbelet the 
Bealiach crosses the Brown's Bee stream, flowing from the 
mountains Slieve Gadoe and Slieve Maam, The ford is now 
spanned by Hell-Kettle bridge, so called from a waterfall 
over a deep pool (Cmpe, "a cauldron"), higher up the 
stream. On an elevation beside this place, to the east, 
was located the ancient Doranach Arda. Between this and 
the present hamlet is an elevation called " Holyhill." 
Through Donard, by the church of Donoughmore, in 
Imaile, the pass went to Baltinglass, thence along the val- 
ley of the Sianey to Rathvilly, TuUow; and southwards 
to Lough Carman, the haven of Wexford. 

The Protestant church of Donard (built 1835) stands 
near the site of Holyhill, at which place, up to about 
eighty years ago, there was an ancient disused cemetery, 
containing some rugged boulders, pillar- stones, &c. : soirie 
of the latter were removed when the place was tilled, some 
huiit into fences, and others were unfortunately destroyed. 
Very recently Dr. Ferguson discovered the remains of 
Ogham inscriptions on some of these fniginents ; he also 
found Ogham-inscpibed pillars at Old Mill, bt'low Donard. 
At Hell-Kettle Bridge there is a " hallaun" stone with five 
deep circular cavities. On the north side of the stream 
are very ancient remains of walls, &c., appearing likeraths 
or mounds. This is called "Allalone." On the rising 
ground opposite is Studfield: traces of an ancient Celtic 
hamlet may be discovered there, and local tradition main- 
tains that this was the ancient Donard. A mill site, querns, 
&c., were found some years ago near DoU's-brook, which 
runs into Brown's Bee. In the valley towards Kilbelet 
is a remarkable conical elevation, 882 feet above sea 
level, called " Cnoc na Cairna." It stands out from Slieve 
Gad, or Church Mountain; on the eastern flank, towards 
the mountain, are the remains of another primteval Celtic 
town, which are well preserved, as it is fortunately consi- 
dered " unlucky " to till the place : from these remains the 
hill has been named " the Hill of the Cairns ; " this is re- 
puted the very first Donard. It is needless to say that the 
present hamlet is in a lower site than any of its ancient 
rivals, and does not realize its denomination of "Church 
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of the High Field," which would be quite descriptive of the 
site on Holyhill. The mediieval church of Donard a on 
the south-west side of the hamlet, under the shadow of a 
lofty sepulchral tumulus without circumvallations ; this is 
called the " Ballmoat." This church is now dilapidated 
and roofless; its architectural features were plain and de- 
void of ornament ; it does not appear to be older than the 
end of the fourteenth century ; it is an oblong structure, and 
never had a chancel. One solitary floriated coifin-Nhaped 
slab, rudely cut in the granite of the district, is the only ob- 
ject of antiquity in the adjacent cenmtery. It is needless to 
say that this church does not stand on the foundations of its 
Falladian predecessor, the site of which was at Holyhill. 
Silvester and Solinus were tlie presbyters left by Palladius 
in the church of Domnach-arda, to undertake the charge of 
the infant Christian community, in which they appear 
to have continued till their decease. And their remains 
were preserved in this church until ihey were removed, 
at the close of the sixth century, to the Inch or Holm of 
Baethin, now Inisboheen, in the parish of Dunganstown, 
Co. Wicklow. They were venerated in that locality un- 
til the year 770 or 774, when that church experienced 
the fate of the churches of Glendalach and of some other 
sanctuaries in "Wicklow, which were burned and devastated 
in some internecine feuds, the details of which are not 
recorded in any of the existing annals ( " An. Four Mast" 
sub anno). There is no record of these relics having escaped 
the destruction of their sanctuary at Inis Baethm, nor is 
there any to account for their transfer from Domnacb-Arda. 
The absence of positive information may allow some specu- 
lation as to the cause of the translation of the relics. In 
the year 597. Cumiscagh, " the Royal heir of Erin," son ot 
Aed Mac Ainmire, R. H., a. d. 568—598, going on "the 
noble tour of youth through Erinn," came to Htithbran, 
the residence of Brandubh, the King ofLeinster, where, 
having insulted the wife of Brandubh, his people, to avenge 
the injury, set (ire to the house where Cumiscagh slept. He, 
. however, escaped the fate intended for him, and fled across 
the Slaney into the mountains of Iinaile. He was inter- 
cepted near the church of Cillranercach (Kilranelly), and 
slain by its Aircht^ncch, and decapitated on Cluugli na 
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gan.' In the beginning of the following year, 698, Aed Mac 
Aninire came to Ijeinster with a large army, to avenge the 
fate of his son, by taking the " Boromha," or cow tribute, 
from the Leinster men. Having penetrated unoppot^ed 
into Leinster, he encamped with his forces at Dunbolg, near 
Donard. A battle was fought, in which, by a curious strata- 
gem, on account of which ihe Fort got its name, Brandubh 
was the victor, and Aed Mac Anmire was defeated, slain, 
and, as usual, decapitated. While the conflict was pending, 
the Boromha tract, which contains the Cach Duin bol;* 
(Book of Leinster, 2. 18, T. C. D.), records that the church 
of Kilbelat was plundered* and burned by some stragglers 
from the camp of the " King of Erin." That the same fate 
awaited the church of Domnach-Arda, which lay within 
sight of Kilbelet, was probable, so that timely precautions 
were doubtless taken to ensure the safety of its treasures 
and relics, by transferring them to some place of safety, 
as at that time the din of arms and the terror and confusion 
of impending strife raged beside this church. To oppose 
the passage of Brandubh, coming from Rathbran towards 
Dunbolg, Aed placed the Orghiallian forces at "Cruaich 
Abbail," i. e. " the Orchard Hill," now represented by 



< Clogh-aa-Kan is situated in s nmall 
townUnd ■dJDming Eilianeligli, to vbicli 
it givefl itfl naQie. The ** head atone,'' 
aa it ij now called, appeaig like a Ui^e mill- 
Itona vith a deep ciniulai cavity in iti 
centre ; a portion of the circumference is 
broken off. Itwasprobabl^intendedaathe 
base of a crosa for Che cemeterj of Silran- 
elELgh. A rerf remarkable groupofstonea, 
formsd into a Beat, ii called "St. Bridget's 
Ctuir ;" an ancient hpad-atone irith a croaa 
engTBTed on it forma the back of the oeat. 
St. Bridget vas the patron of the church of 
Kilranelly, where alea waa buried lie mu- 
tilated corpse of the King of Ireliind, Aed 
Mao Ainmiie, slain, aa above mentioned, 
•t Dunbolg, A. D. ess. 

■ Oatli Dun Bolg ia one of the moat an- 
thentio and truatwurthy epiBodea in the 
tract, MS. H. 2. 18, T. CD., called the 
Boroina, or hiatory of the Leinster Cow 
Tribute. The teit and translation wero 
made by Mr. Wm. M. Uenneaay, M.R.I. A., 
which, with his wonted geuerosity, he hai 

" It 



liere no atepa have been taken to bring it 
out. As the topc^raphy of the tract ia 
perfectly well known Ut me, and the local 
troditione having been long since inveeti- 
aaied, I hope ere long to have it ready 
for publication in a manner worthy of tho 



leit 1 



id tmnelation. In 8GS Dunbolg 
Aed 



conflict between A 
Mao Niall, King of Ireland, and Cearbball, 
King of Ossorj^, in which Ooithin, King 
of Leix, waa hit ally. Aa the period of 
thia conflict was sulisequent to the devaa- 
tation of Inis Basthin, thin second battle 
of Dnnbolg can have no connezion with 
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the ruined mounds at " Allalone," over Hell-Kettle Bridge 
at Holyhill, There was, however, no strife or carnage; 
for the men of Oriel deserted to the army of the King of 
Leinster, and turned the tide of battle in his favour. 
To these events, most likely, may be attributed the trans- 
fer of the remains of Sylvester and SoUnus away from 
the scene of their mssionary labours. It is a curious 
coincidence that the "Patron" day of Donard is kept on 
the 15th of August, the day assigned in the Martyrology 
of Ferrarius to the commemoration of St. Sylvester and 
Solinus of Domnach Arda. 

When St. Patrick went from Naas into Hy Garchon, he 
must have passed through Donard, and as that church was 
sufficiently provided for by Palladius, he erected a church 
at Donouglimore,' two miles south of Donard, at the en- 
trance into the glen of Imaile, through which St. Patrick 
passed into Hy Garchon. This church was also called 
Domnach -Sen chill. M'Firbis' Genealogies {Lord Roden's 
copy, p. 724) gives the descent of Berchan, son of Dioma, 
of Domnach Senchill in Ui Mail, Sinell,* or Shenchil, son, 
recte great-grandson, of Finchad'^ of the Hy Garrchon, was 
the first convert St. Patrick made in Leinster ("Tr, Th.," 
p. 53, Todd, "St. Patrick "p. 344, note 4). By some writers 
this event is referred to i'aila.Ams ^' alio nomine Patriciiis" 
("Tr, Th.," Vita 2nda, cap. 25); and his grandson Clllen"' 
is recorded to have atoned for the inhospitalitj' of Drichir, 
the regulus of Hy Garchon, for he killed his only cow to 
entertain the Saint and his followers. It is not im- 
probable that these events occurred in the Glen of Imaile, 
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and that the memory of its first Christian neophyte was 
perpetuated in the designation of the Church St. Patrick 
founded there, viz.. Domnach Senchill, now called " Do- 
noughraore in Omayle." 

Cell Fihe, Ecclesia Fine. — It is remarkable that 
all the ancient writers who speak of the Palladian churches, 
invariably place Cell Ffn^ the first in order, and describe 
it in euch a manner as to establish its pre-eminence above 
the others. The writer of the Vita Secunda ("Trias 
Thaumaturg,," p, 13, cap. sxtv.) records that Palladiua 
"left in that church his books, which he had got from 
Pope Celestine, and the box containing the relics of the 
Blessed Peter and Paul and other Saints, and the tablets 
on which he used to write, which, in the Scottish tongue, 
are called from his name Pall-ehe,' that is, the burden of 
Palladius, and are held in veneration." ( Vide Dr. Todd's 
"St. Patrick," p. 294.) St. Aileran, the author of the 
Vita Quarta, who died December 29th, a. d. 664, says 
that in his time, "even to the present day," these memo- 
rials of Palladius were preserved in Cill FfnS. If we adopt 
the opinion of Dr. Todd ("St. Patrick, p. 296), these re- 
lics were still preserved there up to the beginning of the 
ninth century. How long they were extant after that pe- 
riod is not recorded; but it is easy to conjecture, that if 
they escaped destruction in tlie devastations and plunder- 
ings of the churches of Ui Muiredaigh in the succeed, 
ing centuries, which our Annals testify, they must have 
finally perished in the raids made by the Danes when* they 
established themselves, early in the tenth century, in the 
neighbouring stronghold of Dunlavin,* which had been 
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from the earliest times one of the chief regal fortresses of 
Mid-Leinster. The church of KQleen appears to have 
survived the destruction of its venerable relics ; the 
ancient books of Palladius were doubtless the objects 
which chiefly excited the hatred or cupidity of the pa- 
gan Danes. Their wanton violence and barbarity were 
usually directed to the book satchels and their contents, 
and the adorned shrines of the Saints of Erin, It appears, 
from some references to Killeen Cormac, that in the eighth 
and ninth centuries the church and cemetery were spoken 
of as the Dion-laca Cencoil tugaip, i. e. ad paludes, the 
Marshes of Cinel Lugair. This appellation will be seen, 
as we proceed, to have been a most descriptive one, which, 
even to the present day, is realized in Killeen Cormac. 
These references are to be found in the Keamshencu9,in 
M'Firbis, and also in the Book of Lecan. The references 
already given in the preceding chapters of the LocA Pa- 
TRiciANA to the charters, »Sec., preserved in the Repertorium 
Virideofjohn Alan, Archbishop of Dublin (a. d. 152|— 
1534), threw some light on the subsequent histary of 
Killeen Cormac, or Cillen Ui Lugair. In a charter dated 
1173, " CeUinnlugair" is mentioned as one of the churches 
belonging to the Abbey (Diocese ?) of Glendalach. It is 
also mentioned in documents of the dates 1193, 1199. 
The Bull of Innocent III. (a. d. U98-1226) enumerates 
it as belonging to Glendalach. In the diocesan of Pope 
Nicholas I V. in 1291, its name does not appear, it was 
then "uasta." or waste. It is not improbable that after 
these times the fame of Killeen waned before a rival church 
in the same locality, viz., the church of St. Patrick, at Nar- 
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raghinore, Noragh Patrick of the Rep. Vir. As tlie Ins- 
tory of the Apostle St. Patrick became more diffused and 
known in the 9th century, that of Palladius, tdio nomine 
Patricias, became, either by chance or design, confused 
and obscured ; his church shared the same fate ; its name 
was all but lost, and its history became disguised in almost 
impenetrable obscurity. 

Of the writers who speak of the Palladian churches, 
two indicate the material of which they were con- 
structed. The Four Masters, at the year 430, expressly 
state that they were of wood ; and Jocelyn gives a simjjar 
account of them {cap. xxv. "Tr. Th.," p. 70). ''Tresque 
Ecclesias de robore exstructas fundavit." For this state- 
ment he must have had some ancient authority — the same, 
perhaps, as the Four Masters subsequently used. It is 
probable that these churches were made of oak planks or 
hurdles, after the manner of the country. Churches of this 
material were to be found in Ireland up to the tenth cen- 
tury. Wooden churches of very ancient date are yet ex- 
tant in Sweden. An ancient wooden church still exists in 
England. The names of old Irish church sites still point 
out what was the original mode of structure. Duip ceac, 
the " oaken house," is a living word for an oratory. Kil- 
clief, in the Co. Down, is a further evidence; CiU-cleice, 
the " hurdle church." We have at the same time other 
evidences of stone churches, as at Duleek, Co. Meath : 
Ooim liag, the "stone house:" Doim, domus; liag, lapis 
{" E. Antiq. Down and Connor," p. 217). Churches were 
also built with mud walla.' While St. Patrick was preach- 
ing in Connaught, he built one of thatmaterial onTirawiey. 
and another at the Rath of Cruaichan (vide Todd, p. 425), 
That the Palladian church at Killeen Cormac was built of 
timber is very probable, it was not difficult to erect a church 
of that material, and as the stay of its builder, Palladius, was 
not of long duration, he probably availed himself of the 
easiest and most expeditious means of raising a church for 

' Aa appean by the following passage inter filioa Amolngtd et fecit ibi eccloiUD 
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his converts, which Was superseded by a more perma- 
nent structure of stone. Dubhtac Mac ua Lugair erected 
a stone church and cross after his conversion to Chris- 
tianity. In hia second poem (O'Curry, p. 488), he says — 
" It waa by me an oratory was first built, and a stone cross." 
And where more suitably could this church and cross have 
been erected than among his own tribe, on the tumulus of 
hia ancestors, and on the site already hallowed by the 
church of the first Bishop of the " Scots who believed in 
Christ" ? Under its shadow was to be his own place of 
rest ; where also were to repose with him his sons, with 
otEer distingubhed personages of his tribe and race, and 
Catan, or Muchatoc of Inisfail, " the holy priest of the fa- 
mily of Patrick" ; and where, too, were to rest for a while, 
until popular veneration declared him a Saint, the mangled 
remains of Condlaed, the Bishop of Kildare, " who was de- 
voured by wild dogs on the side of Laimhain, in the plain 
of Leinster." 

It is worthy of notice, that when St. Patrick visited 
this territory, which in the Tripartite is called " Ui 
Ercain," Brig, the daughter of Fergnad, the son of Cobh- 
tach, gave secret inteUigeuce to the Saint of the snares and 
ambuscades which awaited him on his journey into Western 
Lifie. The sons of Laghis, son of Find, either to gain the 
favour of Crimthan, King of Hy Cinnselagh, or perhaps at 
his desire, as he was then a persecutor of the Ily Barrche, 
'' because they believed before any one else," prepared these 
pitfalls to ensure the destruction of St. Patrick. It is 
probable that Briga was a Palladian Christian, or converted 
by Isserninus, the Apostle of her family, the Hy Barrche. 
She lived at Glashely, near Narraghmore, to which church 
St. Patrick went as he proceeded towards South Leinster. 
Dubhtach Mac Ua Lugair, a native of this territory, not- 
withstanding the order of King Leaghaire, received St. 
Patrick with respect at Tara. Dubhtach was not then a 
Christian : he became a believer, and was soon after bap> 
tized, as, doubtless, he knew much of the doctrines of 
Christianity from hia intercourse with his Christian kins- 
folk, so as to earnestly embrace it, even against his best 
temporal interests, and to become the trusted friend and 
sympathiser with our national Apostle. 
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ON A PAGAU CEJIETERT, AT DRUMNAKILLT, HEAB OMAGH, 
COUNTY OF TYEONE. 

BY W, F. WAERIUK. 

Thb Townland of Drumnakilly, lying at a distance of fire 
miles and a quarter to ttie eust of Omagh, in the uounty 
of Tyrone, though now for the greater part fairly culti- 
vated, was, down to about thirty years ago, little more 
than a wilderness of heath-clad bog. As there was not 
anciently a church or a Christian cemetery in the district, 
the name Drumnakilly (according to Dr. Joyce, who has 
kindly assisted me with his opinion) must be held to meau 
" The ridge of the wood ;" and this particular ridge, or 
*' druim" is doubtlessly the rather conspicuous elevation 
situate a little to the west of the residence of Mr. Kyle, a 
gentleman who in more ways than one has contributed to the 
success of the explorations, a report of which I have now 
the honour of laying before a meeting of our Association. 
This hill rises to a height of about forty feet above the 
general level of the surrounding fields, and commands a 
most interesting view of the plains of Omagh on the one 
side, and of a wild roany-tinted range of hills, amongst 
which MuUoghcam is the most prominent, on the other. 
Though now under tillage, it was, in Mr. Kyle's memory, 
overspread by a rather deep bo^, the peat resting upon a 
" bearing" of remarkably fine yellow sand, which varies in 
thickness from eighteen inches to nine feet. The bog is 
described as having been five or six feet in depth, and as 
having retained the roots, and, in some instances the 
trunks, of trees, chiefiy of the iir kind. This was probably 
the wood referred to in the name of the Townland. But 
few stones occur in the soil, and those are ordinary field- 
stones of small size. 

One day in the month of May of last year, a labouring 
man in the employment of Mr. Kyle, while engaged in 
trenfihing potatoes, discovered the very magnificent urn 
(Fig. 1) which I shall presently describe. This he brought 
to Mr. Kyle, who conveyed it to Omagh, where it was 
deposited for public exhibition in the office of the " Tyrone 
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Constitution." It attracted for a time considerable atten- 
tion, but does not appear to have been seen by any one 
tolerably conversant with primeval antiquities, until, in- 
fluenced by a paragraph in the " Constitution," which had 
been pointed out to me by an Enniskillen friend, I was 
induced to proceed to Omagh to gather particulars in 
connexion with its discovery, and if possible to draw it 
for publication in the pages of our " Journal," The trip 
was a success. I was courteously shown the urn by Mr. 
Carson, proprietor and editor of the " Constitution," who 
kindly afforded me every facility for drawing it ; and in 
the afternoon I was fortunate enough to gain an introduc- 
tion to Mr. Kyle, Upon being informed by that gentle- 
man that the labourer or small farmer who had unearthed 
the wonderful urn, which I had just drawn, had recently 
turned up two others, in or adjoining the same spot, and 
that these might be seen in the possession of Mr. O'SulHvan, 
District Inspector under the Board of National Education, 
whose house was situate about a short mile from Omagh, 
I at once determined to call upon Mr. O'SuUivan, and if 
possible secure drawings of his urns also. Mr. O'Sullivan 
( who, I am happy to say, is now a member of our Associa- 
tion) was good enough to afford me much highly interest- 
ing information in connexion with the spot wliere the 
discoveries had been made ; and during our conversation 
my pencil was at work at drawings which have been re- 
produced in Figs. 2, 3, and' 4, pp. 503, 504, infra. 

At this time I had not myself been at Drumnakilly, 
hut from the descriptions of tlie place furnished by Messrs. 
Kyle, Carson, and O'Sullivan, I could come to but one 
conclusion as to its character — viz., that the hill waa the 
site of some great cemetery of Pagan times ; and that pos- 
sibly it might prove as rich in urns and cists as was a simi- 
lar ^'- FearC (described by the Eev. James Graves, in the 
"Transactions of the Kilkenny and South-East of Ireland 
Archseological Society"), at Ballon Hill, county of Car- 
low, In short, I determined to visit the spot, and, having 
received permission from Mr. Kyle, to excavate: on Nov. 
16th, in the presenceofMr. O'Sullivan, who waskind enough 
to drive me out, operations were commenced. On this occa- 
sion the assistance of only two diggers could be procured j 
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but, nevertheless, the work went on well, and resulted in the 
discovery of five magnificent urns, Figs. Noa. 5, 6, and 7, 
pp. 504, 507, infra. They were all inverted, and all con- 
tained calcined bones in a peculiarly dry condition. These 
urns, together with their cists, when cists occurred, will be 
described presently, one by one, in the order in which they 
were exhumed. This may be the proper place to remark, 
in reference to the position of the urns with regard to each 
other, that they were laid in two tiers, one urn exactly, or 
very nearly exactly over another, the vertical space between 
them being about two feet and a half. The lower tier was 
deposited in sand at a distance of as nearly as possible 
eight feet from the present surface, but before the removal 
of the superincumbent bog they, of course, were more 
deeply covered. The urna were in rows extending from 
east to west, and crossed at right angles by other rows. 
The group at present under notice was found within the 
space of a square Irish perch, but Mr. Kyle informed me 
that for the last thirty years or so " crocks" and cists have 
been often discovered by workmen engaged in ploughing 
or trenching the sides of the hill. I should have said that 
our "find" was on the apex, and that the horizontal dis- 
tance between the vessels varied from about two and a 
half to three feet. On the northern side of the " Feart,'' 
at a distance of about two yards from its outer line of urns, 
and on two levels corresponding with those of the tiers of 
urns, were evident traces of five fires j four of which 
appeared, from the quantity of oaken charcoal, blackened 
clay, and scorched stones, to have been of considerable 
strength — strange to say, very few traces of calcined bonee 
occurred amongst the charcoal, and that although the apex, 
and a considerable portion of the upper part of the hill, to 
the depth of several feet, were well searched, it was only on 
the northern side that any traces of fires were found. The 
result of the first day's regular exploration was so satis- 
factory that we had high hopes of doing something quite 
wonderful, when on last St. Stephen's day, assisted by an 
able staff of labourers, we once more commenced work. 
But it soon appeared that former operations, those under- 
taken by Mr. Kyle's man, Messrs. O'Sullivan and O'Gor- 
man (these gentlemen had been here some time previously. 
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and had procured portions of uma), and my work on the 
occasion when the five urns were discovered, had nearly 
exhausted the treasures of the cemetery. However, we 
procured two truly magnificent specimena, one of which 
(see Fig. 9, p. 508, infra) is nearly complete. The other, 
though broken, is still very precious on account of the rich- 
ness and singularity of its ornamentation. See Fig. 10, p. 
509, infra. This was a very hard day's digging ; but, be- 
side the gain of two urns, our observations were important 
as confirming former discoveriea The following day was 
one of a tempest of wind and rain ; yet, nevertheless, we 
worked at an hitherto untouched part of the hill only to 
discover that nothing could be found. We also dug 
through a neighbouring tumulus, situated in a bog, 
about a quarter of a mile from our " Dnum," but the 
place had been previously searched, probably by the 
Sappers of the Ordnance Survey, and nothing presented 
itself beyond a rude flint flake, which 1 shall send to the 
Museum. 

I have now related all, or most, of the principal 
incidents connected with this most interesting "find ;" and 
shall proceed to a description of the urns, taking them in 
the order in which I first made their acquaintance. 

Fig. 1, figured on the plate which faces this page, is 
perhaps, in beauty of form, richness of decoration, and 
even size, one of the most remarkable of the vessels 
of its class hitherto discovered in AVestern Europe. 
It stands one foot three inches and a quarter in height, 
and measures three feet six inches in circumference, at the 
mouth. It was accidentally discovered in May, 1872, as I 
have already stated, by a man of Mr. Kyle's, when trench- 
ing potatoes, and is now in the possession of Mr. Milligan 
of Omagh. The ornamentation wliicli it presents is 
exactly of that class which we find upon the golden orna- 
ments and other antiquities of prehistoric times preserved 
in our museums. The colour is light, I may say bright 
red, and all the lines are sharply incised. It contained 
bones well burnt, very white, distorted by the action of 
fire, and extremely heavy. When slightly knocked toge- 
ther they emitted a sharp ringing, almost metallic, sound. 
From the small size of the portions remaining, it would be 
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extremely difficult to determine their character. They 
presented the appearance only of intensely incinerated 
chips. It was enclosed in a cist. 



Fig. 2. F^ctilo Vessel troax Dnimn^kiUj- 

Fig. 2 exhibits the same general form of graceful out- 
line, but is undecorated, save by a plain semi- cylindrical 
band at the lower part of the neck. The height is ekven 
inches and a quarter, — circumference, at mouth, three 
feet, three inches, — colour dull brownish red. It is a very 
curious circumstance that this urn contained within 
it a smaller one, also plain. See Fig. 3. 
I was informed by the discoverer that the 
larger vase was found to hold a quantity 
of dry white bones of some size, and that 
Fig. 3 was nearly filled with matter of a 
dark colour, interspersedwithanumberof 'f°'" Dnunnakiuy, 
small bones. Unfortunately the contents of both these 
vessels have been lost ; excepting indeed some inconsider- 
able fragments of calcined bone which had belonged to 
the larger. These two specimens were quite perfect, sound, 
and to all appearance as strong as when first made. They 
are now, or were lately, in the possession of Mr. O'Gor- 
man, a member of this Association, and were presented to 
that gentleman by Mr. Kyle, whose men had unearthed 
them. This urn was also enclosed in a cist formed of 
small stones. 
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Fig. 4 represents a portion of neck of what had been a 
very large urn, standing probably thirteen inchea high. 
The decoration — a chevron — is in bold relief. It is one of 
the fragments of vessels procured 
at Drumnakilly by Messrs. O'Gor- 
nian and O'Sullivan, on the occasion 

of their visit to the cemetery, some \ 

time during the last summer. It is 
one of the subjects which, through 5^4 Keuievs^Knim 
the kindness of Mr. O'Sullivan. I was i>™nm.kiiiT. 

enabled to draw when I first called at his house. 

Fig. 5, in some respects, presented a feature very rarely 
found in connexion with Celtic cinenary urns. Its neck and 



Fig. y notUs Tewl tmrn DniminMllr. 

lip, though exquisitely proportioned, were devoid of orna- 
ment, while the body of the vessel was enriched by a net- 
work pattern executed in bold relief. The substance of this 
pattern is different from, and finer in quality than that of 
which the rest of the urn was composed. It is evident, upon 
even a slight examination, that this raised ornament was 
added after the formation and fire-hardening of the vessel, 
from portions of which it is easily detached. A finishing 
touch in the process of the manufacture would setm to 
have been the washing over of the vase and attached orna- 
ment with a thin coating of ochreous matter, which, upon 
a recommittal of the vessel to the action of fire, came out 
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a bright red colour. Withio this urn was found a second, 
of considerable size, but so far decayed that no portion of 
it could be kept from crumbling into powder. Each con- 
tained bones in large quantities, which, in our anxious 
endeavours to remove the urns in a fairly perfect state, 
unfortunately commingled. The larger specimen is now 
unhappily in fragments,' but many pieces of it, still re- 
retaining portions of its curious ornamentation, will shortly 
be sent to our Museum. Of its exact appearance 1 was 
fortunately enabled, through the care and zeal of Mr. 
O'SuUivan, to make a careful, measured, pictorial record, 
that gentleman supporting the rapidly crumbling vase in 
his hands while I plied the pencil and tape. I may here 
introduce Dr. Mahood's report of the contents of these two 
urns, as well as those of a third urn which I have yet to 
notice. The bones, I may add, were carefully collected, 
and kept separata from those found elsewhere in the 
Cemetery. 

" The fullowiog is a short and I believe correct aooount of the remaiiiH of 
Eome bones found at Drumaakilly, near Omagh. I shall note them in 
order, from above downwards, though the word 'order' seems rather out 
of place in such a miscellaneous, and I must say rather puzzling colleotion 
of human remains. 

" As regards the cranial portion, unfortunately we have only fragments 
remaining, which can give littleor no information as regards the shape, &o., 
of the skulls; they are as follows, viz.:— A portion of the left frontal bone 
about two and a half inches long, by one inch in width, being that part 
which constitutes the upper margin of the orbit. The supra-orbital ridge is 
very strongly developed. A portion of the left temporal bona, the mastoid 
process of irhich is tolerably perfect, and on its inner surface the groove for 
the lateral mnus can be distinctly seen. The zygomatic process is only 
represented by its superior or horizontal root, whilst the petrous portion 
has completely decayed. A small piece which might be covered by the 
top of the index finger is all that remains of the squamous portion. Also 
two flat pieces of bone about three inches by one; these, judging by the 
sutures, I believe to be parts of two parietal bones. The vault of a 
cranium, of which these would have formed a part, must have been very 
flat, in all probability one of the Dolicho -cephalic skulls. A portion of 
the right superior maxilla, but in a very imperfect condition, merely a 
small part of the facial surface with thenasal process. The alveolar arch 
and naso-palatine portion were absent. Two small and tbin portions of 
cranial bones with the outer table decayed : these must have been part of 
the skull of a child. In addition to the above-mentioned, there were 
numerous pieces of cranial bones, but all in such a state as to render it 
utterly impossible to establish the identity of any of them. It is a fact 
worthy of notice that no teeth were found with any of the urns, though 
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what remained of the bonea were aa a rule in an ezoellent etate of preserra- 
tion. We next come to eome fragments of ribs, and a piece of bone in a 
very bad state of preeerration, probably owing to its cancellated structure : 
this latter when viewed on one side bears a striking resemblance to s 
section of a vertebra from above downwards. A small piece of the shaft 
of a long bone very similar to the lower third of the left ulna of a young 
subject, is all that remains of the upper extremity. This last bone 
appeared to have been fmctured, or rather crashed between two opposing 
surfaces, and from the present appearance of the bone I am certain it was 
broken in this manner previous to its being pluoed in ihe urn, and also 
before it lost its organic constituents. The lower extremity was repre- 
sented by the head of a feninr, separated from its shaft at the anatomical 
neck. Another dilapidated piece of bone, which I think is a email part of 
the neck, and a smaller portion of the shaft of a right femur, minus the 
head. Also a couple of inches of the middle third of the femur. There 
were sonje pieces of tibite and three other portions of bone which seemed 
more dense, and harder than hamaa bone: these and several of the 
other bones, bore unmistakable evidence of tbeir having been enb' 
jected to the infiuenoe of tire : some of them were slightly blackened, 
and all the pieces of long bones were split longitudinally, as if for the 
purpose of extracting the tnarrow. Another small bone, one of the meta- 
tarsal, is the last of those which were capiible of being recognized. There 
were two pieces of bone very dense, apparently not human, but too in* 
complete to allow of any positive opinion being offered as to their nature ; 
they were two andaquarterinches long, and about three lines in diameter: 
these had also been under the influence of fire, and had their medullary 
oanal laid open for their whole extent, 

"The contents of an urn subsequently discovered were more numerous 
than the preceding. They comprised portions of two bodies — one that of 
an adult, the other, part of a child. Of the latter there remain both 
superior maxillte and a small portion of the inferior, also several phalanges 
of the hands and feet. Of the former there were numerous but small 
portions of nearly every part of the human skeleton. The remains of both 
temporal bones were the only pieces of the cranium which I could identifj', 
Judging from the appearance of these bones, it is quite evident that they 
have been subjected to a very intense heat ; some were completely calcbed, 
particularly the cranial bones, whilst others, chiefly the long bones, were 
fissured and curled like celery when dressed for the table." 

" Wm. UlHOOD, 

"L.KC.8.I., ac" 

The height of this urn, so rich both in its decoration 
and in its contenta, was eleven and a half inches ; circum- 
ference round the mouth, thirty-four inches. There was 
no cist. 

Fig. 6, was the largest of all the 6ctilia at Drumna- 
killy which came under my notice, measuring as it did, 
one foot four inches in height, by three feet nine inches 
round the neclc. The diameter at the base was five 
inches and a half ; colour dark brown. This specimen is of 
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great interest, on account of the boldness of its mouldings, 
though it is otherwise devoid of ornamentation. Itcootain- 



Fig. 6. Fictile Teasel from Dnunnmkill)-. 

ed bones in so great a state of decay that it was impossible 
to preserve them. In fact they went into a putty of lime 



le Venel fnim Dnii 



and water. This urn was placed in a rude cist. I am 
very happy to have to say that a great portion ofthis fine 
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vessel will be available for our Museum. Fig. 7 ia a 
chastely proportioned urn, which if found elsewhere would 
be considered of large dimensions. It measures eleven 
inches in height, by ihirty-three inches in circumference 
at the mouth. A herring-bone pattern is chased round 
the lip, and a plain incised chevron ornaments its neck, 
which is of unusual depth. This urn was discovered 
broken, but it was found possible to collect a considerable 
number of the pieces which retain the pattern. This was 
also enclosed in a cist. All shall be forwarded to Kil- 



Fig. 8. Fictile VeBHl from DnimniiJully. 

kenny. Fig. 8 is almost of the same form as that just 
described, but it is an inch broader and higher, and, 
instead of a chevron, displays a set of incised lines, laid 
obliquely on its neck. Just some 
faint traces of the bones which it 
had contained were found ; its 
pieces have been saved, and well 
exhibit the design. The charac- 
teristic ornamentation of No. 9, 
and the general symmetry of the 
vessel, are highly interesting. It 
is the smallest but one of the urns 
discovered, measuring but seven 

and a half inches in height, the Fig.e. FictiieTaKifmaDnimiukiuj. 
same in diameter at mouth. The bones which it had con- 
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tMned had dissolved into a greyish powder. A portion of 
this urn is safe in hand. It appears to have been unenclosed. 
I now arrive at Fig. 10, one of the finest and richest of the 



Fig. 10. Fictile VeHel trom Crumiukillr. 

collection. It was (alas ! that I should write was) one foot 
and half an inch high, by the same across the mouth. We 
have many of the pieces, and more than enough to show the 
design and patti'rn in the most ample manner. Like all 
the other urns, with the exception of one or two, this 
beautiful example was found in a cist, inverted, but the 
bottom stone, or floor of the little chamber, was partly 
composed of a squarish hlock of hard red sandstone, upon 
one face of which two cup-shaped hollows were symmetri- 
cally cut. Upon examining this stone, a third cup hollow 
was found on the opposite side, and there were certain faint 
markings at the angles of the stone, which have somewhat 
the appearance of having been intentionally executed. It 
remains to be settled whether these notches and strokes can 
be pronounced a species of alphabetic writing or other- 
wise. Mr. K)'Ie was the first to detect the presence of 
these curious cup hollows ; but we subsequently discovered 
three other examples ; and a fifth has probably been used 
as a building-stone in the pier of a gateway leading into 
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Mr. Kyle's yard. For what purpose the hollows had been 
intended, it is impossible to say. We know, however, that 
the stones into which they had been cut, or picked, sup- 
ported urns which had been placed over them in an in- 



Fig. 1L Cupped 81 



verted position. Such cupped stones, as far as I am 
aware, have not been elsewhere noticed in immediate 
connexion with burial urns. It might be well to compare 
their depressions with those which occur upon one or two 
of the great stone basins which may be seen in the side 



^.11 Capped Slone from CM >( DrunuuikUlf, 

crypts of the gigantic Cumulus of New Grange, Co. Louth. 
I here present illustrations of both sides of what may be 
considered the most remarkable of these Drumnakilly 
stones, viz., that upon which urn No. 10 rested. The ori- 
ginal measures in length, one foot two inches ; in breadth, 
eleven inches : and it is four inches in thickness. 
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Fig. 13 is the last urn which I shall have to describe. 
It stands one foot two inches in height^ is three feet two 
inches in circumference round the mouth, and one foot 
eight inches round the base. This specimen, or its re- 



lig. IS. Tiotilc V«Ml from Drumimkilly. 

mains, like the last noticed, will be sent to our Museum, 
It was, when Hast saw itat Mr. O'SuUi van's, nearly perfect; 
and it promised to keep tolerably well. It rested over » 
cupped stone which formed portion of the floor of its 
cist. 

This stone measures ten inches by six, its thickness 
being one inch and three-quarters, and displays two cup 

hollows, one on each side. The 

material ia mica-chist, or as the i 

natives style it, " silver sandstone." I 

The remaining cupped stones, 
which I do not think it necessary 
here to figure, may be described as 

follows:— one, a block of close- rj^. „. c»pp«iBtan.ftc«Dn,n,. 
grained red sandstone, measuring "•'""r- 

ten inches by six, and five inches in thickness. This speci- 
men displays two cup hollows, one on each of its <;reater 
surfaces, and has apparently been exposed to the action of 
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intense heaf. The other is one foot three inches and a halt 
in length, nine inches in breadth, and three inches and a 
half in thickness. It has but one cup, — material, a very 
close-grained whin. The cup hollows vary in size from 
five to- two inches in diameter, and are usually very neatly 
worked. 

Since this Paper was originally written, the Earl 
of Enniskillen was kind enough to send a large box 
of the bones found at Drumnakilly to Professor Owen, 
of the British Museum, for an opinion as to their 
character. 1 had enclosed in the same box a couple of 
sketches of the urns in which remains had been deposited. 
The contents of this box were duly laid before Professor 
Owen and Mr. Augustus Franks. The former eminent 
authority, in a letter to his Lordship, states that " not one 
of the bones belongs to any but the human species." Mr. 
Franks, whose opinion upon many antiquarian subjects is 
the first in England, in a note addressed to myself was kind 
enough to say that "the pottery from the cemetery is of the 
usual character ;" and adds, " it is interesting from the large 
size of the urns, as compared with the more common sizes 
found in Ireland. No. 1 is very fine, and more elaborate 
than English urns of the same kind." With regard to the 
dimensions of the Drumnakilly vases, it is worthy of remark 
that our largest example, and the smallest, are exactly of 
the same size as that of the largest and most diminutive of 
similar remains preserved in the Museum of the Royal 
Irish Academy. Sir W. Wilde's " Catalogue." 

It cannot be questioned that the urns described in this 
Paper, as a group, whether we regard size, beauty of form, 
richness, or peculiarity of ornamentation, are the most mag- 
nificent hitherto recorded as having been discovered in Ire- 
land, or indeed in Western Europe. Pity it is that weshould 
possess only the ruins of so many; yet I believe the tenderest 
care was exercised in the unearthing of all. Some, not a few, 
had gone to pieces in the ground, perhaps many ages ago, 
while others, upon being uncovered, though retaining their 
form intact, presented an appearance of a network of cracks 
which too surely heralded partial dissolution. The firing 
of all the urns was very imperfect, and portions of several 
of them had become dissolved into a kind of mortar. 
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" It seems very extraordinary," writes Dr. Joyce, in his 
invalaable book on "Irieh Names of Places," "that all 
memory of this custom (cremation) should be lost to both 
history and tradition ; for I am not aware that there 
is any mention of the burning of bodies in any — even 
the oldest — of our native writings." That small vessels, 
the size of an ordinary drinking cup, should be found 
enclosed in " burial urns," is a iact worthy of being noted. 
From recent discovery and investigation it would indeed 
seem that the vases found in our earns and tumuli have yet 
to be classified, so that a distinction may be drawn between 
the kind of vessel intended for the reception of human 
ashes merely, and that which our old Pagans had furnished 
as food-holders, for the use of souls en route for Tir>na-n.oge, 
or some other supposed Elysium. 

The cruciform ornamentation, which sometimes, though 
very rarely, appears on the bottoms of Irish Celtic fictiha, 
is absent from all the spedmens exhumed at Drumnakilly ; 
and it need hardly be obsrarved all are hand-made. 

The drawings are made to one scale, and have been 
engraved by Oldham, with bis usual accuracy and care. 
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At a Genbbal MsBTiNa, held at the apartmenta of the 
Association, Butler House, Kilkenny, on "Wednesday, 
October 15th (by adjournment from the 1st), 1873, 

Maueicb Lenihah, J. P., M. K. I. A., in the Cliair, 

The following new Fellows were elected : — 

James H. Owen, M. A., Architect to the Board of 

Public Works in Ireland ; and the Kev. John Mona- 

ghan, St Mary's, Athlone : proposed by the Rev. James 

Graves. 

John J. O'Callaghan, F. R. I. A. I., 16, Merrion-row, 

Dublin : proposed by James G. Robertson, Architect. 

The following new Members were elected : — 

The Most Rev. Dr. Hendricken, Bishop of Providence, 
Rhode Island, United States ; and David Mercier, Dar- 
row: proposed by John G. A. Prim. 

Commander E. W. Hawes, R. N., Inspector of Irish 
Lights, Office of Irish Lights, Dublin: proposed by J. S. 
Sloane, C. E. 

The Rev. James Graves said that a most wanton 
injury had been recently inflicted on some of the ancient 
Irish inscribed monuments at Clonmacnois. It would 
be recollected that the vaulted Chapter-room, adjoining 
the Cathedral there, had been furnished with an iron 
gate, and the most interesting and fragile of the mo- 
numents placed within it for their better preservation. 
Would it be believed that this gate had been forced, and 
some of the monuments broken, and others carried away? 
He was glad to say that in this case' ample apology was 
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made, and the abstracted monuments restored. But no 
apology could repair the injury done to two of the mona- 
ments. lie had thought it necessary to get printed a 
number of handbills for circulation amongst parties visit- 
ing Clacmacnois, of which the following was a copy : — 

"All YieitorB of right feeling and good taste will eiuoine, irithout 
injuring, the Ancient Bemains here preseired. 

" Should any tbere be not so minded, they are warned that the Law 
(Stat. 24 & 25 Vic, a. d7) proTides that whoHoerer shall malicioualj 
deatroy, damage, or eairy away any Bcolptore or monsmeut, exposed to 
view in a barial ground or elsewhere, are liable, if adults, to imprison' 
ment and hard labour, and if under sixteen years, to imprisonment and 
whipping." 

Mr. Graves also reported that he had inspected the works 
in progress at Monasterboice. He wm not quite satisfied 
with what the local committee proposed to do, and had 
suggested changes which he trusted would be carried out 
Ultimately, he had reason to believe, the Round Tower 
and magnificent Crosses there would be made National 
Monuments under the 25th section of the Irish Church Act, 
He trusted that the repairs would then be carried out by 
the Board of Public Works with the aid of a properly qua- 
lified Inspector. 

Mr. Graves had, further, to recall to the recollection of 
the Members present the admirable report on the state of 
the Churches, Round Tower, and other remains at Glen- 
dalough, read at the July meeting of 1870, by their late 
lamented Fellow, Dr. John A. Purefoy CoUes. That en- 
thusia£tic lover of our country's antiquities had, under 
the sanction of this Association, and just before his re- 
turn to India, exerted himself to collect subscriptions for 
the conservation of these most interesting and valuable 
remains, and with some measure of success ; he had ob- 
tained the sum of £66 5a. Gd., from which, when Dr. 
Colles's expenses in printing, postage, &;c., were deducted, a 
balance of £54 lOs. Id. remained in the hands of the Trea- 
surer of the Association. This sum it had been intended 
to reser^-e for the time when Dr. Colles should return 
to Ireland, to carry out, so far as the means it afl!brded 
would avail, his projects of careful repair and conserva- 
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tion. But, alas ! that time waa not to come. Dr. Golles 
was cut off by brain.fever, at Calcutta, in the January of 
this year. In the meantime he (Mr. Graves) had learned 
that the Commigsioners of Church Temporalitiea in Ireland 
had an intention, under the provision of the 25th section 
of the Irish Church Act, to make an order vesting the 
ruins, &a, at Glendalough, in the Board of Public Works, 
and had called on that body to send in an estimate of the 
sum required for the purpose of conservation ; and he was 
so fortunate as to be able to meet Mr. Owen, their archi- 
tect, at Glendalough last July, and bad inspected the 
ruins with him. Ue, also, was happy to state that if the 
recommendations made by Mr. Owen were sanctioned by 
the Commissioners, the present most disgraceful state of 
the ruins would be remedied, and a careful conservation 
(not "restoration") of the famous "Seven Churches of 
Glendalough" effected. Before it was known that this 
State measure of conservation was likely to be carried 
out, Sir William Wilde, having had his attention directed 
afresh to the locality by his labours in editing the Memoir 
of Gabriel Beranger for the July number of the " Journal" 
of the Association, became most anxious that something 
should be done for the preservation and clearing out of the 
ecclesiastical remains in the Valley of Glendalough ; and 
he ( Mr. Graves) was disposed to recommend the Committee 
to add the Colles fund to whatever sum Sir William 
Wilde might collect for that purpose, always with the 
proviso that proper supervision should be secured whilst 
the work was in progress. But when it became likely 
that the public funds would be available for the purpose, 
it seemed to him (Mr. Graves) undesirable to expend the 
small sum collected by Dr. Colles on an imperfect attempt 
at conservation, and he would refer the question to the 
Meeting, as to whether it would not be better to reserve 
the money so as to be enabled to supplement, if desirable 
or required, the work of Government; and if this were 
found to be unnecessary, whether it would not be ad- 
visable to obtain permission from the subscribers to expend 
their contributions on some kindred object. He should 
add, as he was informed by Sir William Wilde, that, in con- 
junction with the Rev. Eugene Clarke, P. P., of Glendalough, 
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he (Sir 'WlUiam) had, at his own expense, removed the 
trees which were injuring the walla of the Trinity and 
Beefeart churcheB, and excavated their areas. This was 
a good work which every lover of antiquity would appre- 
ciate. 

The meeting fully concurred in Mr. Graves'a sugges- 
tion. 

The following presentations were received, and thanks 
voted to the donors : — 

" Four Letters on Several Subjects, to Persons of Qual- 
ity. By Peter Walsh, of St. Francis's Order, Professor of 
Divinity. Printed Anno 1688 :" presented by the Rev. 
■\y. K. Blackett. 

"Aarboger for Nordisk Oldkyndighed og Hiatorie," 
1872, parts i— iv. ; " Tillseg till Aarboger for Nordiak 
Oldkyndighed, Aargang 1872 ;" M^moirea de la Society 
Royde des Antiquaires du. Nord," new series, 1872 : 
presented by the Royal Society of Northern Antiquaries, 
Copenhagen- 

"Annual Report of the Board of Regents of the 
Smithsonian Institution for 1870:" presented by the 
Institution. 

" Statiatics of the Colony of Tasmania, for the year 
1872 : " presented by the Tasmanian Public Library. 

" American Journal of Numismatics, and Bulletin of 
American Numismatic and ArchEeological Societies," July, 
1873: presented by the Boston Numismatic Society. 

"Proceedings of the Society of Antiquaries of London," 
second series. Vol. VL, Noa. 7 & 8 ; and Vol. VIL, No. 
1 : presented by the Socie^. 

" The Archseological Journal, published under the 
direction of the Central Committee of the Royal Archse- 
ological Institute of Great Britain and Ireland," Noa. 116 
& 117 : preaented by the Inatitute. 

"Zeitacbrift, der Gesellschaft fiir Erdkuude zu Ber- 
lin," Nos. 39 — 41 : presented by Prof. Dr. AV. Koner, 
Berlin. 

" The Journal of the British Archaaological Associa- 
tion," Jane, 1873 : presented by the Association. 

*' Arcbseologia Cambrensis," fourth series, No. 15 : pre- 
sented by the Association. 
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"Tenth Annual Keport of the Belfiiat Naturalist's 
Field Club," 1872-1873 : presented by the Club. 

"Agricultural Statistics, Ireland," 1873 : presented by 
the Registrar-GeneraL 

" Reports of the Deputy Keeper of the Public Records 
(England)" for 1871, 1872, and 1873; "Report of the 
Deputy Keeper of the Public Records (Ireland)" for 1871 
and 1872 : presented by the Right Hon. the Earl of 
Courtown. 

"The Reliquary," Nos. 53 & 54: presented by 
Llewellynn Jewett, F. S. A. 

" The Irish Builder," Nos. 301-332 : presented by the 
Publisher. 

A thumb flint, or scraper, picked up by the donor, in 
the Valley of the Braid, County Antrim : presented by 
the Rev. James Graves. 

The blade, 6^ inches long-, of a bronze dagger without 
the point, found at Pollen Strand, Eniahowen, close to the 
spot where a valuable gold torque was found last year : a 
very perfect white flint arrow-head, of the barbed variety, 
3 inches long^a most beautiful example of the art of chip- 
ping that material — found in the townland of Dunluce, 
County Antrim ; and two small tobacco pipes of the 
17th century ; one found in digging near Inch Castle, 
in the Island of Inch, County Donegal j the other in So- 
mersetshire : presented by Thomas Watson, London- 
derry. 

A fragment of a fictile vessel, similar to those found 
in burial cists ; specimens of charcoal and burned bones ; 
and a piece of variegated polished stone, found in 
clearing out the clay and debris from the inside of the 
Round Tower at Monasterboice : presented by Mr. James 
Graham. 

A gun-money crown piece of James II., with the date 
I69O : presented by the Rev. James Graves. 

Two richly gilt buttons, with the inscription near 
the edge, on scrolls — Kilkenny Theatre ; in the centre 
R. P., in a monogram — the initials of "Richard Power," 
the accomplished promoter and manager of the famous 
"Kilkenny Plays : " these buttons were the only known 
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remnants of the livery of the Theatre : presented by the 
Rev. Beaver H. Blacker. 

A pair of curious old shoe-bucklea, found since last 
Meeting, in the widening of the lane between St. Patrick's 
Church-yard and the Upper Parade, Kilkenny : presented 
by John Reynor, Kilkenny. 

The fragments of a large number of most interesting 
fictile vessels, exhumed from the Pagan Cemetery of Drom- 
nakiUy, County Fermanagh, as described in the paper of 
Mr. Wakeman, read at the July Meeting, and printed 
with numerous illustrations in the last number of the 
"Journal" (p. 499 supra); it was much to be regretted 
that the fragile nature of those jictUia rendered it impos- 
sible to deposit them entire in the Museum : presented by 
W. F. Wakeman. 

A Peruvian burial vase, with the figure of a warrior 
on one side in high relief; brought home by Captain 
Eastman of the ship " Atlanta," from Peru, where it was 
found in the cutting of the railway through an ancient 
cemetery : presented by James Budd, Waterford. 

Specimens of mortar and plaster fVom Melifont Abbey : 
presented by the Rev. George H. Reade. 

The Chairman exhibited a rather curious type of 
Epear*head, long and pointed, and not unlike the modern 
Lancer's spear-head, which was found by Mr. John Long, 
Civil Engineer, a member of the Association, when he was 
superintending the dred^ng of the Patent Slip on the 
North Strand of the river Shannon, at LiraericK, in the 
month of August, 1867. On testing it, it was found to 
be bronze, but all over blackened with oxydation. He 
also exhibited a lune-shaped, hollowed, and rivet-holed 
article of bronze, which had been found some years ago at 
Lough Gur, in the county of Limerick, near the locality 
of the discovery of the celebrated ancient shield which 
now forms a chief attraction in the collections of the 
Royal Irish Academy. The article in question was con- 
sidered to be, by some antiquaries, the pommel of an 
ancient sword, whilst others were of opinion that it 
was the head of a staff, probably of a pastoral staff; 
and there were not a few who had expressed themselves 
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ratlier perplexed in their search to discover some use or 
meaning for the article. He also exhibited another 
bronze spear-head of smaller size, which was discovered by 
a Dublin gentleman, in a rath in the county of Wexford; 
and he showed an inscribed breast buckle of the Dublin 
Volunteers of 1792, like one which belonged to the 
Kilkenny Voluntfiers in 1782, and which is in the 
Museum. 

The Chairman also called attention to the discovery of 
an underground chamber, constructed of black oak, over 
the bed of a stream at Labadye Bridge, as you go from 
Ballina, near KiUaloe, on the Shannon, towards the main 
road between Limerick and Nenagh, io the county of 
Tipperary. The following account was given to the Chair- 
man by Mr. Michael Andrews, an intelligent fanner, who 
discovered this curious underground structure : — 

" In the first discovery of Labadye, Id the year 1638, there were foor 
brothers of ns, namely — John, Patrick, Michael, and James Andrews — 
living here, all of B&llymaloone, county of Tipperary. I have no donbt 
of the year, 1838. I have papers written in that year ; and nothing re- 
minds one of dates so well as written papers. Thefirst discovery of the cave 
was when we were in the act of einUug a drain on the lands. I was the 
person who stmck my spade, and in striking down I camo right on a balk 
of timber. We went four feet deeper, and then it was that we discovered a 
ftame like the frame of a door ; and under that frame all the timbers seemed 
to be joined to one another. After that we got on a sluice, for all the world 
like a chimney, about two feet square, or more; say it was thirty inches 
square. That sluice led from the frame until it went down eight feet in 
tiieland. Then, at the end of the sluice below, we got to a ground £oor, 
ftU boarded. There we got from fifteen to twenty pair of wooden shoes, 
very large; one pair longer than the rest, all rights and lefts, and capped 
all over head (the upper of the shoe) with leather. The hinderpart of the 
sole was going back on inch and s half behind the actual place for the heel. 
There were two holes at each side, in the place behind the heel, through 
which there was a strap of leather which came from the heel across 
the instep, in order to fasten the shoe on the foot At the discovery 
of the shoes we got a large piece of timber like the stock of a car 
wheel [the nave of the wheel technically]. There were from ten 
to fifteen lai^ cartloads of ashes got at the bottom of the chimney, 
or shaft, or sluice ; and round about that there was a staircase, coming 
np eight feet also. We found fourteen beams of timber, twelve or four- 
teen inches square and twelve feet long, all of the finest black bog oak, with- 
oat a fiaw or a speck. in it. The length of the cave, by the over-ground mea- 
surement, was twenty-four yards, and it was twelve feet wide. The timber, 
I say, was bog oak, all lined with moss and bog mould, and as pure and sound 
as when put down. There were Pinal's of timber, oak, bog oak, support- 
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ing the root The mouth of the sluice was in the middle of the land, up- 
right, perpendicular, as you'd call it, vide enough to let a man down ; it 
vae all of the purest black bog oak. The place was called Laba no 
Oid^h, in other words, ' the Thieves Den.' A man who went round 
in old times, called ' Galloping Ilogan,' used to frequent it, with his 
followers ; and another resort of bis was laland Mac Turlagh, near Bush- 
field. The ground is now all filled in. I should state that there was a 
big wooden ladle, with a handle two feet long, found in the cave ; it was 
for aU the world like one of the tin cabbage colanders, with holes in the 
bottom. Prom the top of the ground down to the level of the river is 
jnst about twenty feeU The room was twelve feet broad, and the height 
was eight feeL The beams of timber were so large and so heavy, that 
ropes had to be put around them to drag them out of tho place where they 
were. Hundreds of people used to come to see the cave. The shoes were 
quite common aboat oat houses, until they were kicked to dust by the 
boys ; the timber is in use in our farm-yaids, &c. There were no nails 
in the work, all was rabbeted and jointed in the nicest way you coiUd 
imagine, and mortised, &c. The lower part of the sluice would make one 
of the finest of pig troughs. I shall make you a present of a bit of the 
timber." 

The Rev. Mr. Graves said tliat comparing the bronze 
article exhibited by the Chairman with the pommels of 
some ancient Irish awords in the Museum, it would seem 
to have served a similar purpose for a bronze sword. The 
swords to which he referred were of iron, and were much 
corroded by time ; but the pommels were very much of 
the shape and size of the bronze antique. 

The Chairman called attention to a sketch of the cu- 
riously fashioned wooden shoes, which were found in the 
cave at Labadye. 

The Kev. Mr. Graves said that the shoes seemed to be 
very like the shoes of the peasantry of the present day, in 
some parts of France. 

The Chairman thought that, in that event, it was not 
unlikely that the shoes found at Labadye were of the time 
of James II., when tradition has it that Sarsfield, on his 
way to Ballyneety, saw the cave. One of the toasts of the 
followers of AVilliara was — "God save King "William, who 
saved us from brass money and wooden shoes." 

Major Wemyss, Danesfort, sent two very perfect fictile 
vessels, found some years since on his property, as detailed 
in a communication made to the Association by the Rev. 
James Graves, at the September meeting, 1860. 

Mr. Graves said that he had on that occasion described 
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a very curious vase as seen with others by him at Danes- 
fort, which was not only covered by fine surface orna- 
ment-ation, closely resembling that observable on our 
ancient gold antiques, but which had the rare, if not 
unique accompaniment of a cover with a loop handle at 
top. When, some years after, the late Lady Elizabeth 
"Wemyss deposited in the Museum three very curious fie 
tile vessels, found near the earthwork which gives its name 
to the townland of Danesfort (correctly Dunfert, '* the Dun 
of the Burial Place"), this urn was supposed to have been 
lost ; and it has only recently been found by Major 
"Wemyss, laid by in a press, accompanied by another vessel 
of elegant form, carved witi impressed ornamentation, and 
enriched by a row of knobs running round its neck. 

The Rev. James Graves said that he had purchased 
for their Museum a very fine bronze spear-head, which he 
laid on the table. It measured 8^ inches long, and had 
loops at the sides. What made it remarkable, besides its 
elegant form and fine preservation, was the occurrence of 
engraved ornamentation, in the form of a lozenge, on the 
loops, and of contiguous lines round the socket. It was 
found in cleaning up a drain in Carrowkeel bog, near the 
Glebe House of Clonmacnois, King's County. 

The following communication on Inscribed Cromlechs 
in Ireland was addressed aa a letter to Rev. James Graves 
by Samuel Ferguson, LL. D., to be laid before the Meet- 
ing :—■ 

" Deab Sib, — Being indebted to you for the information that an in- 
Bcribed Cromlech exists at Caatlederg in the county of Tyrone, I willingly 
communicate to you the result of an inspection of this interesting monu- 
ment, which I was enahled to make in the spring of the present year. 

" I was already aware of the existence of a monument of a similar 
ebaracter at Lennan in the county of lUonaghan ; and made an examina- 
tion of it a preliminary part of the undertaking. 

" The Lennan monument is a pure Cromlech. It stands in the town- 
land of that name, parish of TuUycorbet (Ord. Sheet, Monaghan, No. 19), 
ahout 180 yards east of the county road leading from Tullycorhet to the 
old mail-coach road from Monaghan to Castleblayney, on the farm of Mr. 
Duffy. Mr. Duffy informed me that, in the year 1847, in excavating 
under it for the purpoee of making a potato-pit, he had the misfortune 
to bring down the cap-stone which, in its fall, prostrated and cracked in 
two the veetem supporter. It is this broken stone vhich bears the 
inscribed markinga. I refer to a sketch of the Cromlech e« it now exists 

4tu bbil, vol. II. 3 T 
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(PL I., No. 1), for the general appearance of the atructnre. Dislocated 
portioBB of the inMiriptioii exist on both aides of the crack, which is eeen 
horizoatally trareraing the fallen pillar; but its remains are chiefly 
traceable on what ia now the under side of the fisaure. 

" These charaiiters, whatever be their nature, were noticed so far back 
as 183S, b;^ the learned Dr. John O'Donovan, then commencing that 
series of lettera for the intended Ordnance Memoir of Ireland, which now 
constitutes so valuable a fund of topographical knowledge among the 
manuscripts at the Boyal Irish Academy. Hia youth and little ex- 
perience, at that time, will extenuate the great indiscretion he records of 
himself in the passage I am about to extract from his letter to Lieutenant 
Larcom, dated, Carrie kmacross, 14th :M:uy, lb35 (Ord. Sur. MSS,, 
Vol. for Armagh and Monaghan, ii., pp. 76-7). 

" ' He [Brim Mac Mahon] went with me in (he middle of tlie rain last Monday, to 
■lioir me a Cromlech whidi stands in the townlsLd of Leonan. It ia the flneat one I 
erer saw ; and one of the supporters of the large flag eihibils an Ogum inscription. 
The lines are distinctly cut on a part of the pillar-atone on which the weather could 
never have any effect, so thg.t this Ogum inscription ma; be ua old as the time of Ceffa 
Drtm! The following is the copy of it [eee Plate I., No. 2]. 1 think it may bs 
forty or fifty yeore [old], and similar to the inscriptian on the Callsn mountain so elabo- 
ratly elucidated oi; decypherod by Theophilua O'Fhinogan. 1 cut the name moo 
maCSomna in large lettera under it, to puzzle future antiquaries, and give rise to 
various conjectures aa to which of the clueftaini of that name were interred beneath 
the noble flag.' 

"O'Donovan and Petiie both appear, at this time, to have been 
tessed with a violent and overpowering prejudice against the genuine- 
nesB of Ogham texts ia general. Petrie, it may well be believed, would 
have been glad, before his death, to have recalled his memorable challenge 
to the Munster antiquaries to prove that the Ardmore inscription is 
alphabetic writing of any kind ; and O'Donovan, after he had subsequently 
■een the legends in the Dunloe cave, discovered in 1838, gave a candid 
testimony to their genuineness and importance, in big preface to his Irish 
Grammar. But for many years, if not to the last, he appears to have 
retained his first impression of the I^nnan inscription. Wrifing to Mr. 
John Windele on 27th September, 1843, he says, 'I found an Ogham 
inscription on a Cromlech about one mile north-east of Uallybay in the 
coanty of Monaghan; but it is, moat undoubtedly, a modem iabrica- 
tion' (Windele MSS., Supplement, vol i., p. 183, in Library B. L A.). 
He assigns no reason to lead to his belief beyond what may be collected 
&om the bizarre appearance of his own drawing; and this, it will be 
seen, differs from the existing remains to such a degree . as may well 
prove a warning to others against hastily promulgating imputations of 
fraud. 

" "We next read of the Lennan Cromlech i n 1 849, when the Eev. Charles 
Qraves, now Bishop of Limenck, exhibited a rubbing of it at the 
meeting of the Academy held on the lltii of June in &at year. The 
woodcut illustration in the ' Proceedings ' (vol. iv., p. 368) is reproduced 
in Plate I., ISo. 3, annexed. Mr. Graves at the same time communicated 
a remarkable papeT in which he collected the evidences showing a know- 
ledge of Bunea among the ancient Inah, and intimated an opinion that the 
Irish Ogham might be of Norse origin. Bishop Graves's observations are 
rtill very worthy of attention, and the paper will always be referred to 
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aa a repertory of solid informatioD in thia field of paleograpliio inquiry. 

But the tendency of subsequent obaervfttion pointB to a puriod anterior to 
Noree influencea for the earlier of our lapidary Ogham texts; and I 
may remark that the appearance of the ecores depending from a stem-line, 
which is one of the supposed Biinic features thought to ciiaracterise the 
Lennan legend, may have arisen from the existence of the crack, the 
under edge of which would show as a line in the ruhhing. Its poeitioa 
seems now to be reversed hy the turning over of the insoribed supporter. 
On th<9 question of its genuineness. Bishop Oraves proposed the test of 
observation and comparison, which, on your information, to a great extent, 
1 endeavour to apply in the present paper. * Of its genuineness Ur. Qravee 
acknowledged that doubts might be entertained, inasmuch as no similar 
inscriptions have yet been discovered in this country. At the same time 
he thought it desirable to bring it under the notice of antiquaries, in order 
that, if spurious, competent authority may pronounce it to be a forgery; 
or, if it should appear to be genuine, that other inscriptions of the same 
kind might be sought for in the Cromlechs which abound in the 
country.' 

" It is now time that I should state more in detail what are the 
present appearances. The lithograph reproduces them from a photogram 
taken from the paper-cast which I moulded on the surface of tho stone. 
(See Plate I., No. 4.) The seemingly Ilunic aspect of the characters is 
not so pronounced aa in the wood-cut from the rubbing ; and, indeed, in 
the reflected light of the analogous inscriptions, to he noticed further on, 
as well as in the general results of later discovery, can only with hesitation 
be said t« exist. The scorings are now very faint : and the surface where 
one of the most rune-like features of the rubbing existed has scaled off. 
Above the fissure, which is about an inch in width, may be seen some 
continuations of the digits, or whatever the scorings may more properly 
be termed. Above these again occurs an object not hitherto noticed. It 
consists of a horizontal line with curved extremities somewhat similar to 
those figures which are thought to represent boats or galleys on certain 
Breton and Norse monuments (see ' Proceedings, Eoyal Irish Academy,' 
viii., 398, 451); and for notiees of such objects on sculptured rocks in 
varioQS parts pf Scandinavia, see ' Mem. de la Soc. des AJitiq. du Nord,' 
1840-45, p. 142. If such be its character, nothing could more strongly 
attest the sincerity of the entire work; for prior to 1635 no one in our 
world of learning knew of the coourrence of figures of this kind on any 
ancient monument save in the cave at Sivik, where, although noticed, 
their design had not been apprehended. Holmberg, I believe, had not 
yet written ; and the incised sculptures of Mane Nelud still rested in tha 
obscurity from which I was the first to disentomb them in 1863. Ko 
traces are now visible of the inauspicious handiwork of 0'i)onovan. 

"Seeing tl.e paramount importance, in such an inquiry, of accuracy 
of representation, I would willingly, if I uould, place the veritable work of 
the sun under the eyes of your readers; but at this time there unfortu- 
nately exists in Dublin no means of reproducing the photogram in autotype, 
The criteria, however, which I place in your hands will enable you to 
compare and vouch for the accuracy of the lithograph. 

" I have only to add, in reference to the Lennau or Tullycorbet Crom- 
lech, that the knoll on which it stands is called by the country people 
Cnuk-na-elia, which may be rendered ' Battle-hill.' 
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" The position of the characters at Letman is such that they may or may 
not have been inscribed cotemporaneouHly with the erection of the monu- 
ment. In the case of the Castlederg Cromlech, to which I now proceed, 
the position and circumstances of the inscription show it to be coe*-al with 
the structure. In this respect it claims a singular interest for European 
antiquaries : for, although the circle- in closed crosses and figures of galleys 
inscribed on the upper surface of the cap-stone of the Qrevinge or Herre- 
etrup Cromlech were found there on removing the superincumbent oam, 
there is a possibility, however remote, that the monument had stood ex- 
posed i«b dio for some indefinite period, before it received tbem and 
became, as it was when discovered, theBUoleasof abairow: but the Castle- 
derg Cromlech bears a legend analogous to that of Lennan, and to others to 
which I shall presently refur, which must, in part at least, have occupied 
the upper ledge of one of the original supports before the cap-stone was 
imposed. 

"It will be found marked as ' Druid's Altar' on the Ordnance Map 
of Tyrone, sheet 1 6, a short three-quarters of a mile to the north of the 
town of Castlederg, 140 yards to the east of the old Strabane road leading 
through Churchtown townland. It stands on the land of Ur. "Walsh, 
by whom the principal cap-stone was dislodged, so far as I could 
gather, more than ten years ago. It appears that the structure 
had previously been rendered insecure by a stone-mason, who had 
abstracted one of the supports fur building purposes; and it was suggested 
that the motive for casting down Che cap-stone was an apprehension lest 
the owner's cattle, in rubbing or sheltering under it, might do themaelvee 
a mischief. That the inscription was there at the time of the first 
disclosure of the upper face of the support on which it is sculp- 
tured, is the common and consistent statement of the people of the conn- 
try ; but the case rests more satisfactorily on the fact, wholly indepen- 
dent of testimony, that a collateral covering-stone remains in situ, and 
that the line of scorings is prolonged underneath it into a position too 
contracted for the use of a graving tool. It is difficult for the pur- 
poses of a drawing to attain a point of view embracing the general 
arrangement; but I have endeavoured in the sketoh (Plate II., No. 1} 
to indicate the leading features. The point of view is from the south- 
vest, and it will be seen that the block which forms the northern 
boundary of the cell bears along its upper surface, which formerly sup- 
ported the great cap-stone — now cast down on the right— a continuous 
series of straight scorings, extending onward into the shadow of the minor 
covering-atone, which still roofs in the eastern end of the chamber. 
The nature and character of these scorings, with their accompanying 
indentations, appear at large in the lithographic copy of the photegram 
taken from the cast made by myself on the spot, 13thApril, If<73(PlateII., 
No. 2). I send you these also for purposes of comparison and inspection. 
It is much to be regretted that some over-zealous band has recently 
scratched the surfaces both of the scorings and of their accompanying 
shallow cup-like indentations ; but you are in possession of a rubbing 
taken in 1864 by a careful observer, on which every feature appeara 
substantially as on the cast, showing tjiat the sincerity of the legend has 
not been destroyed, although, in the absence of this voccher, it might 
have been compromised by the indiscretion of the restorer. 

"A generic resemblance is traceable between these scorings and the 
remains of the Lennan inscription, which, if there were nothing more^ 
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would raiee a eerioua doubt of their being mereljr acoidentBl or oapricioaa 
indentations. Bat, in fact, there exist in a great number of localities in 
Ireland, and in one place in ^orth Wales, inscribed ecorings bo eTidentlf 
of tbe same nature, that it is very difficult to withhold our belief from their 
claim to be regarded as signiUcant marks. One of these may be seen in 
the Lapidary Museum of the Royai Irish Academy, among the Academy's 
original collection, and one amongst the Ogham-inscribed stones lately 
acquired from the representatives of Mr. Windele. These are represented 
is Plate III., Nos. I and 2, from cast and photogram. Others, which I 
have myself seen, exist in jus taposition with undoubted Oghams at Donard, 
in the county of Wicklow, and at Eilleen Cormac, in the county of 
Kildare, as well aa, unassociated with regular Oghams, at Rathmore, near 
Naaa, in the latter county.' Others are enumerated in tbe following 
extract irom one of the US. Windela misceUauies in the same ooUeo- 
tion : — 

' " ' There rem&iiu a claas of irregular tcoriogs, tame of which I^balieTe to be 
genuine Oghama, although barbarouBly exeuuled, whilit others are of a clurBcter 
sufficient to i^xclude them from this deacription. Tbej are found on variouB buildings 
and monumt-titB, on Round Tavera, churchoB, and fuTts. Although eoiijecturee bars 
been voriona aa to the nature and objects of ^cm, I am latisfied they were in general 
produced b; the sharpening of arms. Ot this daaa I nould ranlcthe iung, deep Sneson 
the doorwaya of the Eouud Tower of Clojuu, and tho old Somancsque church of 
Cairigeen, Dear Croom, and Inniscarra, near Cork ; the gallery or entrance Df IheCabir 
Magliatb, npar Kenneh, &c. ; the stone in the old church at Kenmare, &c. 

" ' We have (also) found maiVa of this description on stones engraved with un- 
iloubled Oghams, as on Nos. 4 and 6, at Kilcooiaght, on the Aghadoe stone, on that 
formerly in the wall of Agabullog old church, &c. The niarldngs on the Dallans of 
GoTmleo, Longstone, and llaraehan-rin, also looking somewhat of the same type, bear 
eridencea too distiact, and approaching loo nearly to the real Ogham scoring, to leav* 
any doubt oa toy mind that they belong to that caaracter.' 

" He then proceeds to notice scorings of an intermediate class at 
Britway old church ; Eossglaes, near Drumtariff, five miles west of Eaa- 
turk ; and Shrahanard, on the eouihem base of Mushry mountain, all ia 
the county of Cork. 

" 'Tha laat,' fae aaya, ' ia a small Cnnnleeh, consisting of an iuonmbant Eton* 
placed on foui uprights, one at each aide; and tho others at the upper and tower ends. 
On tbe inside face of tbe latter (eaat) are cut a number of scores placed with groat 
irregularity, and a total absence of arrangemeat Sume cross each other, so as to pre- 
sent eijibt of an X form, and three or four are so placed in reference to each other, as to 
farm Vs. The acorea are also of uoequal length.' (Wiudele MSS., Supply voL iiL, 
p. 212 d.) 

" To this long list remain to be added, from other references of this 
laborious observer and collector, similar scorings at Faha, Kerry ; at EU- 
naaa^arl, Armagh (rather Down); at Dysart llound Tower, Limerick; 
and at Clogheen Hilcon, Gurranc, Cillchuillin, Coolanaghtig, and Eill- 
owen, the last bearing the significant designation of elocA na ti'arm, or 
\_iliarpeniiig'] ttont of th weapon*, in Cork. 



f'*I have also recently inspected the been engrovcd in the ' Transactions of the 
supposed inscription of this nature at Koyal Irish Academy,' but I make no 
Yiuar's Cairn, near Armagh, which has doubt of those acoringa being niturftl." 
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" In many of them a general arrangement of digits in reference to one 
guiding line, expressed or implied, is observable ; ind in lome, what appear 
to be regular Ogham digits exist in the midst of the more irregular inden- 
tations. Ab the examples hitherto observed ia Ireland generally exist on 
flat sarfaces, in one plane, it has bei:n commonly thought that they are 
traces of the plough-share. Other suggestions are, that they have beea 
formed by workmen aharpening their tools, warriors aharpening their 
arms (aa occurred to Mr. Windele), and soforth. Thus the current tra- 
dition at Oastlederg is that a cobbler formerly occupied the cell, and that 
these are the trucks in which he sharpened his awle ; and the same etoiy 
may be heard of similar remains in Munater. Like iadentatioaa on one 
of the interior walls of Limerick Cathedral are said to be the work of 
Cromwell's troopers sharpening their swords. 

"The piece of evidence which 1 am now about to adduce will, I think, 
dispel these theories, aa applied to some out-door examples of such inacrip- 
tious, showing as it does a case of scorings of the kind is queation retunud 
upon the angle of the atoue. This example also has been cast, photo- 
graphed, and reproduced by the lithograiiher, whose work I enable you to 
verify by sending the originals. It comes from North Wales, and is the 
first example, so far as I know, of these qvaii Oghams, or, indeed, Oghams 
of any kind, being found in that region. It is to Mr. Burchett of the 
South Kensington School of Art I am indebted for this, as well aa for 
many other applications of the process of paper-casting from inscribed 
surfaces, which I have not ceased to press on the attention of inscriptional 
invesligators since I first became acquainted with its many advantages. 
Writing on '26th October, 1871, Mr. Surchett gives the following account 
of the inscribed stones at Arduddwy : — 

'"On p. 10?, of "Black'i Guide to N.Wales," I read, " On a little hill three milM 
VI. £. from Ffustiniog, tUere ore between 30 and 40 oblong uiounds, from 2 to 3 ft. 
lanR, and IS intliea broad, every one havin); o. Btnall stone at euch end. . . . The 
troditioa resputtini; thcae memorials is aa liiUows : — The men of Arduddvry made an 
incuniion intij the Vulo of Clwyd, and hrou{;ht away a numhtT of women, whom they 
conducted to (hia pxrtofthc country. Bi'ing pursued, and Lere overtaken by the 
watriors from the vale, a battle ensued, and tbe men of Arduddwy were all elain. 
, . . The slaughtered men were buried at Ibis spot, and the mounds mark the 

Slaca of intemii'Dt." The phieo it colled (licdilau Gwyr Arduddwy) " Grares of the 
len of Arduddw)'," and [here U » "Paes" in the iuuuediato Dcighbourhood named 
"Ibe Pass of the Gravea of, &c." 

■' ' Now 1 knew from you that there were Ogham inetriptions in S. Wales, but not, 
I thought, WeliA Oghams. In any search amongst Meini Uirion or Cromlechs, I hid 
been unable'to trace uiytbing of the kind — but, I thought, if anything of the awt i> to 
be found, it is here. 

" ' On arriving at the place, which local tradition asserted to be the " place of the 
groves," 1 could at first diflcoTcr no trace of them on tho hill-aido — but seolng a solitary 

born in the same house, and whose mother, then living, had been bam in the rame 
house and had lived there ever since. By the elder of the two I wss intotmed that a 
few years ago a wall had been built on tbe land, aad that nearly eJl the stones (the 
traditioD was well knawn) had been removed and built int/j the aforesaid walL Ths 
younger of the two women offered to show us the "place" — we went, and under her 
guidance, found remains which very fairly corrcEponded with tbe description ^ven, 
allawiug for tbe violent and careless removal of the slonra ; the hollowa from which 
they had been taken being very visible, and ths battered grave mounds still to some 

'"Inonecaae, the best marked BO faros themnmif wascaaoemed, I fonnd at one end 
a stone which I proceed to describe — I made the investigation with great care, and you 
may rely oD the reaults being as I am about to state them. Wbcther they tre worth 
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the paper I vriLe them on, vour bettei judgment will decide. 1 eketoh tbe atone (lea 
I'latalH., No, 3). 

'* ' The surface, of irhich tbe dimeneiDDB are twenty incbfie by eii, eloped eligbtly 
bttckwani, and was originallj all tbat could bo »een ; I roDioTed the mould from tlie 
top edge aa I have shown. On tho face of the alone vera the marks — shall I sa; 
" digit* "P— represented. They were vury cleanly, I might say carffiilly, cut— about 
4 in. and 3 in. long, and regular in their angle of inclination. They weie not returned 
upon the upper face of the Btone, and after last year's eipericnce and careful ioyesti- 
gation 1 tbink 1 may eay that most undoubtedly they were cut by the hand of man a 
long livw ago. After cariiful seaccb I could find no other similar stone in " situ." I 
then piocteded to examine tbe wall in which others had been employed. After 
■oroo search I found one which seemed to belong to tbe set— but here 1 had not the 
advantage of light, as in tho first case, and therefore I do not speuk with bo much 
reliance on my impressioni. The stone I am about to describe formed a portion of tbe 
wall, but I woa able to see and feel round its edges. It was softer than the first, tbe 
surface and tho marlca more worn and abraded ; still I think tbe weather and softer 
material would account for the diff,:rcnoe. The place where the graves are is a most 
aecluded and desolate mountain tracii, only madt^ more lively now by tbe near Slate 
Quarries that are worked in connexion with the " Little Wonder" or Ffestiniog 

" Then followed a sketch of the Bccoud atone, allowing the Bcoringa 
returned en the upper face. This eeemed sufficiently important to induce 
Kr. Borchett to return to the spot in the present autumn, and make an 
authentic cast of the object, to the photogram of which, lithographed in 
Plate III,, No. 4, I now invite your attention. 

" These evidences will, I think, satisfy most minds that the irregular 
Oghama also are generally the result of deaign. Whether the design 
extended beyond that unintelligent imitation of phonetic charactecB which 
we sometimes see on tbe coinage of unlettered nations, as in Norse 
imitations of Byzantine pieces, may be a question ; but is one on which I 
do not venture to offer any opinion. 

"Certainly it aeema difficult to suppose that such a disorderly mixture of 
indentations and scattered hatchings as one sees, for example, on the 
pabKshed drawings of the Rathkenny Cromlech (' Proceedings, R.I.A.' vol, 
ix., p. 160), could have been designed to convey a meaning, much less a 
meaning to be arrived at through the medium of phonetic exponents. But 
the examples given in the illustrations to this paper enable us to discern 
something of method intermediate beween these Indian -looking bti-arrertM 
and tbe regular phonetic character. 

" In addition to the Cromlechs enumerated, I ha«'e only heard of one 
otber in Ireland which there may be reason to believe is inscribed. I 
derive my knowledge from the collections of the late Mr. Windele ; and I 
would ask permission to say here tliat a perusal of hia manuscript remains 
has tended to raise my estimate of his character and abilities. Among 
various miscellaneous memoranda, relating chiefly to the localities of 
Ogham inscriptions, I find the following notice ; but whether the monu- 
ment be or not of the Cromlech class, I have no means of determining : 
' Cromleagh C^ham, near Bantry, discovered by R. Downing, very much 
worn and injured.'— Windele MS3., Suppl'., vol. iii. p. 236 d. 

"These Cromlechs theuatLennan,CaBtlederg, Bathkcnuy, Bhrahanard, 
and the one near Bantry, in Ireland, that of Orevinge in Zeeland, and 
the J&reAdnC* roi/n at Locmariaker (' Proc. R. I. A.,' viii. 451, PI. 4) con- 
stitute, so far as I know, the list of such monuments bearing letter-liko 
traces, in the west of Europe. I include the laat with some hesitation : 
for, if I have been mostoken in representing something like a plume issuing 
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tKpa the well-known hatchet, I conld hardly apeak with confidence of the 
Beetning traces of aesociated charactere. And finding this note in ' Rude 
Stone Mon.,' 362—' The existence of the plume ie doubted by Sir Henry 
Ihyden ; and he ia so accurate that probably he is right ;' — and being aa- 
anred by trustworthy fnenda that they also have looked for it in vaia, I 
seem to be threatened with a new experieuee of the fallibility of m3' own 
obBerration. But remembering the faraoua example of the Septem Romani, 
and that, with the aid of a table obtained from a neighbouring cottage, I 
explored every part of the under surface of the covering stone, with both 
eyes and fingers, I cannot but believe that what I thought I observed does 
exist. It would occasion me great unbappiness to think that I had made 
statements calculated to mislead, and I should be the first to disavow and 
deplore them if they really be erroneous. At present all I can suggest 
ie, that a paper cast of the under surface and seaward arris of the Table 
should be taken by some visitor competent to do such work,*so as to put 
the fact, one way or the other, out of question. I have seen a cast of aa 
large an inscribed surface made in a few hours. But the position is diffi' 
cult to get at ; and working on a flat surface overhead would require 
special manipulation. However, if any one, willing to essay the task, 
will commnnicate with me, I shall most thankfully supply all requisites, 
and give every direction and instruction that my experience can surest. 

" But whether the Merchant'* Taile be inscribed or not, the other 
examples I have cited would seem to establish the fact, that during some 
part at least of the Cromlech -building period, characters of some kind of 
significance were in use. The question still hangs in equipoise whether 
we are here among pre-historic or merely pre-medieeval remains. I do 
not pretend to solve it ; but gladly contribute what I know towards the 
sum of information which may possibly hereafter lead to its solution ; and 
remain, 

"Dear Sir, 

" Your very faithliil Servant, 

" SAHrsL FEKausoH. 
"DMin, Mh OHoier. 1873." 

" PosTBCEiPT. — Since the foregoing letter was in type I have read the 
Paper on the Gowran Inscription in the ' Journal ' for last July, and hope 
I will be excused for my inability to accept what is stated there, as autho- 
rity for the supposed practice imputed to tlie early Christians of these conn- 
tries, of marking inscribed Pagan monuments with the sign of the cross. 
The passage from Foabroke — the only citation at all in point — ia but the 
conjecture of one of our own cotemporaries, and, itself, one of the state- 
ments for which I desired to see authority. If any such authority exist, 
it lies, so far as I know, outside the ordinary sources of early historical 
information. These supply nothing bearing more nearly on the alleged 
practice than the well-luiown pro<^«ding of Patrick at Dumba Selga, 
which is a very long way from tie case proposed. The letter fo Mellitns, 
read in its entirety (Beda, ' Hist. Eccl.' i. 1, c. 80) dispels the idea, that 
objects of worship were by Gregory's authority converted to Christian usee 
by cruoi- sculpture or any other process. While the sacred places of the 
English Pagans were to be preserved for the altered worship, the idols in 
them were to be destroyed : — ' quia fana idolonim deetrui in eadem gente 
minime debeant : sed ipsa qute in eis sunt idola deetruantur.' 
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" It would, indeed, be Burprising if any colour of authority should 
exist for the idea that, among a lettered people, it was Uiual to convert 
the tombetone of a Pagaa into the tombstone of aChristian, by adding a cross 
to the original inscription — turning the monument upside down — and 
leaving the name of him or her, for whose memory's sake that trouble 
had been taken, unrecorded. 

"As regards the differences between the writer's and my own im- 
preesioDS, touching the existence of particular characters, or the alleged 
intrusion of parts of particular sculpturings on others, neither of us will 
blame the other for seeicgwith his proper eyes. On all such points — and 
they are not numerous — the monuments will best speak for themselves. 

" Speaking for myself, I would observe that I have not expressed 
any opinion that would necosaariiy include me in the number of those 
who hold the theory of the Christian oripn of Irish Oghams. I cannot 
forget that the first inscription in that character deciphered by me con- 
tained the remarkable name Hedff, and was found in the cave cailed 
Maev's Treasury, at Bathcroghan. But whether that be tbe name of the 
individual historio queen, or of some other Medff, or whether — supposing 
it to he her own — she has not been thrown back in chronology to an 
earlier than her true period, I have not professed ta say. Neither can I 
accept the distinction of having designated the Ogham writing as ' a trick 
of the Sliddle Ages.' Speaking of the Middle Ages in the ordinary 
sense of the words, I agree with those who think the phrase ill applied. It 
originated, I believe, with Dr. John O'Donovau ; and is found, for the 
fii-st time, so far as I know, in a copy of a letter from him dated 13tli 
November, 1854, among the Win dele M8S. The letter was obviously 
not intended for public use, and I cannot but think it would have been 
better if it had not been preserved. I have never seen the expression 
used elsewhere, except in the writings of those who deprecate its appli- 
cation. 

" For the other speculations, on the subject of Ogham texts, referred 
to — in presenting which I am not conscious of having shown any want of 
gravity — I am responsible, and open to correction whenever it shall be 
supplied. 

" 8. F." 

•' 8lh Ifovaaitr, 1878." 

ADDKiminr. — " I observe by the ' Arohnologia Cambrensis ' for October, 
1873, pp. 387, 399, that Mr. Ehya has had the good fortune to discover 
two new Ogham inscriptions in the Principality ; both 'biliteralsj' one 
of them near Ruthin in North Wales : so that, as it now appears, the 
latter district poBsesBes examples both of qwut and of regular Ogham 
texts," 



The following papers were contributed : 
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OEIGINAL D0CTJ1IENT8 CONNECTED WITH KILKENNY. 

COMMUNICATED BY PATRICK WATTERS, A. M., 



In my capacity as Town Clerk of this ancient city, I 
happen to have in my custody a number of deeds and 
other original documents which have an interest, as throw 
ing light on the history of the locality, whilst in many 
instances they also illustrate the social state of the inhabit, 
ants of Kilkenny in the olden time. The first which I 
have the pleasure of laying before the Members has refer- 
ence to vYilliam Outlaw, a name well-known in the 
fourteenth century Annals of Kilkenny, &a being the son 
of the reputed witch Dame Alice Kyteller, and it may 
not be taxing our belief too far if we suppose the house 
mentioned in this deed to have been that to which Dame 
Alice was accused of sweeping up the filth of the town, 
with the incantation that follows : — 

" Unto tbe house of William my fonne 
Hie all the wealth of Kilkenny towne." 

The deed is further curious on account of the service 
reserved — one rose at midsummer, and also as giving a 
warranty against aU women, as well as men. It has lost 
its seal : — 



"Sciant preaent«> et futari quod Ego WalteriiB £]iuB Ricardi de 
Lega dedi concesei et hac preeente Carta mea confiTmavi Willielmo Ut- 
laue tmam domum lapideam cum pertinenciis in Villa Kilkenn' que 
jacet in tongitudine a via regia usque ad terram meam et in latitudine 
jacet inter meuuagium meum et [aljtam [vi]atn que dueat verana 
Walkelins Barre, aicut eidem Willielmo eit tnensurata assignataet diviia 
per nietaa et bundaa, pro quadom summa pecunie mibi per manibus solat*, 
habendum et tenendum de nie et heredibus neis Tel assignatis aibi et 
heredibuB euis vel Buis aaiignatis bene et in pace in feodo et hereditate 
in perpetuum, reddend' inde annnatiin mihi et heredibuB meis rel asiigna- 
tis ipse et heredes sui vel lui assignati unem rogam ad feetum nativita- 
tJB beati Jobannia BeptiEti, et Domino Comili Bicardo tres denarioa 
argenti Tiz* mediatatem ad Fascham et aliam mediatatem ad festum 
Sancti Michaelia pro omnibus aerviciis et aliis terrenis demandis, et Ego 
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pradictns Waltenu et Ii«redes m«i et usigDati prediotun domain com 
pertinenoiia nt predictam ett prefsto Willielmo vel heredibus Buis et 
sail aBsignatis oootra omnea homines et femiaaa pro predicEo reddita 
warrantizftbimuB acquietabimus et defendemuB in perpetuum. In cajas 
rei teBtimonium huio Carte BigiUnm mdum appoBui, hiig testibus, Alaao 
Don&jng, NichoUo Oweyn, Waltero Albo, 'Willielmo de Trim, et 
W]| 1 de Acb[ ]acart tunc FrepoaitaB Kilkenn', Maaritio 

Vf ], Bogero do Bristol, et aliia. Dat' KiLkenn. xriii" die mentis 

Ootobrii anno Domini M°ccc° quinto et anno Begia Edwardi triceaimo 
tertlo. 

(_£ndorud.) *' Carta Walteri filii Bicatdi de Lejre de dome 
lapidea ducente ad Walkinsbar." 

It will be remarked that the position of William Out- 
law's house was indicated by its proximity to " Walkelins 
Barre," or as we now call it Walken's Gate. This gate 
was situated in Walkens-street, close to ihe lane atill cfdled 
*' The Town Wall." The next deed deals with the same 
premises, and gives us a further variation of the name of 
the street — " Waukynnes stret ;" its tenor is as follows : — 



"Tianria baa literaa vel auditurit Margareta Wbyt, que fuit uxor 
Bicardi Ley, in vidaitate mea Salutem in Domino : noTeritia me remisaisae 
de meet heredibus meia quiet' clamaSBe in perpetuum Boberto Graunte, 
etUabine uxori ejus, beredibua auis et sBsiga', totum jus meum et 
clameum que habeo, habui, set^ quoquo modo de cetero habere potero, in 
ano HeBBuagio cum pertinentibua in Kilkenn', que jacet in longitudine 
a MeBBuagio [quod] quondam fuit Willielmi Outtelawe, et Measuagio 
Johannis de S" Leodegario et Margarete uxoris ejus, et] in latitu- 
dine jacet inter viam que vocatur 'Waukjnnes stret ex parte una, et 
Ueasuagio, [quod] quondam fuit Annot ffolyn, ex altera parte, ita quod 
nee ego predicta Hargaretta nee heredes mee nee aliquia altua nomine 
nostre in predicto UesBuagio cum pertinentibua aliquod jna sen juris 
clam' in predicto Messuagio cum pertinentibue de cetero exigere, 
clamare, eeu veadicftre poterimus in perpetuum. Et Ego predicta 
Uargereta et heredes mei predictum Jfessuagium cum pertinentibua 
predicto Boberto et Uabine heredibus et asaignatis suis contra omnes 
gentee warrantizabimuB, acquietabimus, et ubique defendemua in per- 
petuum. In cujus rei teatimonium preaente quiet' clamanoie sigillum 
maum apposuL Dat' apud Eylkenny die Martis in festo S" Qregorii 
pape anno regni Begis Bicardi Secundi post conqueitum Anglie sexto. 

(XndoTimtgnt in a much mor» modim hand, of about th» 16fA emtury.) 
" Jnxta Walkio stret, A Belease from Margarett Why t to Bobert Grant 
of a Mease netre Welken streeL" 

This deed has attached to it a seal in brown wax, the 
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legend of which is lost ; it bears a shield — party per pale, 
on the dexter eide a lion rampant, on the sinister harry 
of three. 

He next had to produce a still later deed, which also 
names the same street, giving the spelling as " Walkyne 
stret." These several deeds would perhaps serve to show 
that the street in question was named at a very early 
period after some person named Walkyne, i. e., Walkin, 
Walterkin, or little Walter. All trace of the denomina- 
tion " Nellerstonhouse " is now lost. This deed is sealed in 
red wax with a crowned R, and runs thus : — 



"Noverint uuiversi per PresentcB me Robertum Dullard remistisM, 
rekxHEse, et omnino pro me et lieredibus meis in perpetuum quLetum 
clamaase Henrico fibrBtnll beredibus et asGignatis suis totum jus 
meum et clamenm et omnem actioaeni que quo9 vel quas habeo, bftbui, 
sea de toto habere potero in uno lleBBUogio terre cum pertiqentibus in 
villa Kilkennie, quod quidem Uessuagium vocatur Nclleies ton bouse, 
juxta vicum qui vocelur Walkyne stret, ita quod neo ego prefatus 
Sobertus, nee heredei mei, neo aliquis alius nomine noitro, stiquid 
juris aut clamei in predicto Messuaagi cum pertinentibus esigere vel 
Tendicare potero, aut polerimus in futurum, ut totum jus noalrum 
iade penitus Bit extinctum, et adnicbilatum per preeentee, et ego vero 
predictus Bobertus et heredee mei predictum mesBuagium terre cum pec- 
tinentibus prefato Henrico heredibus assignatiB euis contra omneB gentes 
warrant izabmua, aquietabimuB, et ubique in perpetuum defendcmtis. 
In cujuB rei testimonium presentibus Bigillum meum appoaui. Eat' die 
Jovis prox' post festum omnium SanctoTum, anno £egni Begis Uenrici 
quinti post conquestum Begni sui Anglie sextum." 

The group of documents which he had next to produce 
relate more or less to ecclesiastical matters. That which 
he first laid before them would seem to show that the 
Prior and Convent of St. John, Kilkenny, had some con- 
tingent claim to the advowson of the parish of Incliiho- 
loghan, which, with the parish of Outratli, formed the 
corpus of the Chancellorship of St. Canice. It is a bond 
by which Raymond, son of Peter de Valle, bound himself 
and his heirs to forieit £40 to the said Prior and Convent 
in case he or his heirs should at any time disturb the said 
Prior and Convent in their right to thirteen acres of land, 
and the advowson of the church of " Incholeghaun," in case 
the said Prior and Convent should acquire the same from 
any of the Patrons. The seal of this bond is lost: — 
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" UoiTerais has L'ras viiur* Tt anditur* B«imundns fil' Petri De 
VoUe Sarem in D'no BempiterD«m. Noreril aniv'eitaa v'ra me con- 
cesaisae Priori eC conventui Dom' Hospital' Sti Joh'n's Kylkenn', quod si 
p'd'i Prior & convent' V succeeaoreB Bui ex Urgissioae aliquor* patroDor* 
TreBdecim acras Terrte cum p't'n' iu Incholeghaun, una cun adTocacione 
Ecol'ie eJQBdem ville in futorum sibi & auoce«BoribiiB Buia p'quiaiTerant 
in p'petnam elemoBinam, in p'pe'um tenead, si p'd'i Prior et convent' vel 
aucceaaores aui p' me heredes aasignstoa v' execi;ttore« meoB, seu aliquem 
al'm no'ie n'ro, snp' posaeasione sua prediotaram terre et Bdvocacionia 
eccl^je temporibaa futaria fuerint implacitati moleatati occacionati vezati, 
aeuquoris alio modo gravati, ex tunc ego p'd'tuB Beimundua obligo ma 
heredea et executores meoa terras & ten' mea, ad quorumcuoque man* 
deveverint, teneri p' presentea p'd'c'is Priori et coventui et Buccessoribos 
Buia in quadragiata libr' argenti usual' raonete, no'ine pari debiti, atatim 
aolrendis sub pena et distrincione cujuacunqne curie. In cui' rei testimo- 
nium aigillu meu presentib' apposui. Dat' Kjlkenn' ult'o die mens* 
junii anno regni reg' IDdwardi T'cii post conquestum Anglie quadrageb- 
■imo quinto." 

{Endorsed.) "Eemundua filiua Pet', deValle depenaxl. ft. 
de xiii. acr' terre apud Incholegan 
cum advocacione ejusdem." 

The document next placed in the hands of the Mem- 
bers recites an excommunication fulminated against a 
certain Philip Leget (possibly of the family which gave 
its name to Leget's Rath, near Kilkenny), for neglecting 
to supply bread and wine for the celebration of the Divine 
Offices of the Friars Preachers and Minors, Kilkenny, 
■which he was adjudged bound to do in a certain cause 
testamentary, tried before Robert de Tunbrigge, Arch- 
deacon of Ossory, Commissary to the Bishop of that See. 
The excommunication is dated 1376, and is confirmed by 
the sentence of Francis de Capanago, Doctor of Decrees, 
and Prior of St. Martins at Sienna, in Italy, Vicar-General 
of Richard Northalis, Bishop of Ossory : — 



" Franciscus de Capanago, Becretorum Doctor, Prior Prioratua Sancti 
Martini Senen', Reverendi in Chriato Patris et Domini Domini Kicardi 
Deiet ApostoliceSediBGratiaOaaoriensisBpiacopiyicarius Generalla, tTni- 
Yersis et Singulis Abbatibus Prioribua Kectoribus as Vicariia Ecclesiarum 
Curat' in dicta Diocese exietentibua ad quoa Preaentea perrenerint saluteni 
in Domino. Noveritis Priorem loci fratrum predioatorum et Qardianum 
fratrem minorum de Kylken' coram uobia comperuisie, et quandam 
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Hteram sigillo CommiMarii quoadam Osaorien' Episcopi Sigill&tam osteQ- 
diase, cujas qaidem liKre teaor aequitur ia hec rerba. Bobertua Archi- 
diacoDUB OasorienaiB ac Teoerabilia Patm et Domini Domini Alexsndri 
Dei gr'a OsaorieDBt* £[)i»oopi Commiasarius Preabiteris Parochialibas 
Eccleaiarum parochialium SanctL Canici, beate Marie Virginia, et Sc'' 
Patiicii K;lken' ac aliis in dlctia Eccieaiis Divina celebrantibus, aalutem 
in auctore aalutia. Cum Philippaa Leget erat coram nobia citatua et legi- 
time convictua in cauaa testamentaiia ad iaatantiam Fratram predica' 
toram et minorum Kylken' pio isTentione pania et vioi ad celebranda 
divinaofficia, juriaoidine in dicta oanaatotaliCerobserTata, et quia constat 
nobia ad plenum quod dictua Philippus est legitime monitua ad eadsra- 
ciendia dictia Fratribua de pane et Tino ut prefertur, sicnt erat [ . ] 
non Batisfecit, et ad hue minime EEtiafacere carat. Quare Tobia et cuilibet 
Teatrum committimua et ftrmiter mandsmus, qaatenua dictum Philippum 
in aingulis Eccleaiia vestria diebua dominioia et fetiria [ J 

aolempnia, cum major popuii multitudo afiuerit, et nomtnaliter, escom- 
municatia et excommnnicat quivis Teatrum, iode oon cesaantea dooeo 
dictus Philippus de dictis pane et vino dictis Fratribna aatisfacerit, et 
beneficiam absolutionia in forma juria meruerit obtinere. Datum Kil- 
kenny aab aigillo noBtro Die Sabbati prox. poat Octabus Epipfaanie Bo'ni 
Anno Domini milesimo ccc*" aeptuageaimo aexto, Petentea a nobia pro 
hab«ndo dicto legato, eis et cnilibet ipsorum facto et relicto, de optimo 
juria remedio prorideri, et apecialiter ad executionem et innovationem 
ezcommunicationia aententie in dicta literacontentecontradictum Philip- 
pum procedi; nos autem TolenteE cum maturLtate in predictia procedere, 
fecimus dictum Phiiippum convocari ad terminum competentem ad di- 
cendam et all^andum quicquid veLlet et poaaet quare non deberet aecan- 
dum tenorem supradicte litere ezcommuoicatum pn" [«tV] tiunciari, qui 
qtiidem PhilippuB ia terminia ei asBignatis nullam canaam saltern ratlo- 
nabilem quare non piedicta fieri deberent aasigoabat ; nichilomtDUj 
meliorem informationem voliimua de predictia, et facta diligenti inTestiga- 
tione, et, si non in totum saltem pro parte, invenimus domum juxta 
cimeteriam beate Marie Kylkenn' per ipaum Phiiippum posaesaam fuiase 
et ease obligatum ad aupradictum legatum peraolrendum ; quapropter 
Dolentea, prout tenemur, nemini juatitiam uegare, tenore preseatiam 
Tobis committimua et mandamus quatenus dictum Phiiippum in golu- 
tioDe dioti l^ati necligentem, contradicentem, ac ut supra patet in dicta 
Soriptura condempnatum, in ecclesiia Testria diebus domintcis et feativig 
secundum tenore predicte Scripture excommunicatum pn'^ [tic] nnn- 
cietiB, donee de pi^ictis satisfecerit plenarie ut tenetur, Dat Kjlken' 
sub aigillo officii quo utimur de preaenti, die duodecima meDeis Mail 
anno Domini milletaimo cc<f^ nonogeasimo tertio." 

{EndoTttd.) " Excommunication," 

This document has a amall round seal, attached to a 
slip of parcbment partly cut from the bottom, charged 
with a shield bearing a chevron between three manches. 

Many of the Members present are acquainted with an 
ancient sequestered churchyard on the summit of the hill 
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at Outrath. From thence may be seen in the valley beneath 
a reapectable-looking residence, stated to have been once 
more extensive than it now appears, and he had no doubt 
this was the site of the mansion of the Bishop of Ossory 
mentioned in the next document. The document referred 
to is dated from this episcopal Manor of "Oghtrath," 
and concerns a certain cause relative to the spoliation of 
the parish of Castlecomer, and to a dispute or contention 
between Brother William StakboU, Prior, and the Com- 
munity of the House of the Order of St. Augustine of Kil- 
kenny, of the one part, and Walter Comys, chaplain, of 
the Diocese of Ossor}', of the other part The sew of this 
document is lost : — 



" ThomM pcrminione divina OBcori«n' Ep'us dilecto nobis in Chriato 
Waltero Comys Capelluio nostre DiooeBiB Ossorien' Salutem et n'ram 
benedictionem. Tna discrecio noQ ignorat quod noa in qnadun cansa 
■poliaco'ia eccl'ie parochial' do Costleoomyr Dioceais predicte et unjuste 
detencionis ejaadem ecclesie, pront in libello super hia oonfecto et in 
indituo oblato planiua continetur, que nuper oertebatur inter teligioeos 
viroa Fratrem Wilhelmum Bukboil Priorem Domut hoapitalia Sancti 
Jofaannia Evangaliate jnita Kilkean' Diooeaia antedicte et conventnm 
ejusdem dorons ordi's Sancti Auguatini ex parte nna, et t^Waltemm pre- 
dictnm ex parta altera cognotcentes, anditia et cognitia hinc inde propoaitis 
et allegatis, tandem contra te prefatum Walterum sent«Qciam tnlimua 
diffiaitivam, juatieia mediante, in que te condempnamna ad reatituendam 
dictam parochialem eccleaiam predicts domi Hoapitali et eiadem Priori et 
Conventui ejuadem loci, neonon Decimas oblaciones fmctna et proventiia 
nniversos, quos de pred'ta Eccleaia Farochiali per decern annoa p'zimo pre- 
teritia precepiati, et precipere potuisti, ai per tnnc exiatent, alioquin 
eoram eatimacioem coram nobia [ ] P^^ ^^ confeaaam uaqne qua- 

dragiiita marcas legalia monete, et postquara, ante dicta aententia in 
rem transivit, indicatam, quo ad dictam parocbialem eccleaiam feci- 
mus earn ezecucioni nandari. Kot igitur volentet predictam aententiam 
noatram plene exeqiu nt tenemur, te Walterum prenominatam anc'tate 
ordinaria, qua fungimorin hac parte, primo aecundo et tertio peremptorie 
requirimoB, et monemiis, et tibi io virtute aanct« obedientie et sub pena 
infra scripta diatricte precipiendo mandamua, quod infra sex dtea a pre- 
aentatione publicacione seu notificacione presentium tibi facta immediate 
aequentea, quorum duos pro primo, duoa pro aecundo, et reliquos duoa, 
tibi pro tertio, et peremptorie tertio, monicioneque canonica, prefigimus 
et etiam aasiguamue quod decimaa oblacionea fructua obvencionea et pro- 
ventna unlTeraoe, quoa de predicta paroohiali Ecclesia per decern annos 
snpradictos precepisti et precipere potnisti, ai extant, aliquin earum esti- 
macionem premiBBam uaqne quadraginta maroaa legale monete, supradicto 
Priori, nomine dicte domua auoque et conventua ejusdem loci, pleaarie et 
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iotegre reatitaas, alioquin, in te, ut contmnacem et rebellem, ex nunc 
prout ez tunc, ia biis Scriptis Ben'ti&m excommunicationii majoris fer- 
rimUB et etiam promalganiua, monemuB ineuper modo et tbma premiEBis 
generaliter omnee et singuloi nostre Dioc' predLcte cnjuscuuque dignits' 
tia Btatue gradus Td condicioniB eziBtant, ne prefatis Priori et coQTentui 
quominus dictam parochialem Ecclesiani cum juribuB et pertinenciis suis 
univeraiE integre et pacifice asBequantur et pacifice valeant posaidere et 
ipsiuB Ecclesie fructua redditus et proveatua libere cum iotegritate perci- 
pere, impedi men turn aliquod presteat per se vel aUum eeu alios puplice vel 
oculte, et impedientibua ipsoB in aliquo dent auxilium conailium Tel Javo- 
rem; alioquin, tam in impedienteB piedictos prioremet conrentum Eaper 
premiBGiB in aliquo aut impedi en tibus ipsos dantes scientiam consilium auz- 
ilium vel TaTorem publice vel occnlte, nisi infra predictum terminum, a die 
Bcientie computandum, a contradicione rebellioneimpedimentoauxilioTel 
farorehujusmodi omnino deatiterint, et mandatis nostris in bao parte cum 
effectu p'u'int, [sic] ex nunc prout ex tunc aingulariter in his Scriptia ex- 
communicacionis eententiam, predictarum tex dterum canonica monitione 
premisia, ferrimua et etiam pTomulj^amuB. Ceterum cum ad execucionem 
iaciendam ulteriorem iu presente negocio nequeamus, quoad presena, aliis 
perpedjti negociia, perBooaliter interrease, David Whyte et JobannL 
Oweya CapeLlania et eorum cuilibet in solidum luper ulteriori execuciona 
dicti mandAti nostri omniumque premisaorum tenore preeentinm commit- 
timua, vices nostras mandantes quatenuB et eorum quilibet qui super hoo 
fuerint Tequisiti aeu fuerit requisituB ad te Walterum prenominatom 
ecclesiamque parochialem predictam et personas ac loca alia de quibus 
ubi qunrn et quotiens expediens fuerit, peisonaliter accedant, seu accedat, 
ac has nostras literas omniaque et singula in eis contenta tibi Waltero 
prralicto et aliiB personis aupra desigaatis, prout te et eoa concernant, Je- 
gant intiment insinuent, legat intimet inainuet, ac intimari iniinuari et 
puplicari fideliter procurent, aeu procuret. In quorum omnium et 
singularum testimonium prcBentibuB Bigiilum nostrum, quo utimur sd 
majora, fecimus afferri. Datum in JUaneiio Kostro Episcopali apud 
Ogbtratb xvi° die Augusti, Anno Domini m° cccc" vicesimo octavo." 

The deed he would next produce was a grant to the 
Vicars Choral of St. Canice' Cathedral, by James, Earl of 
Ormonde, of a meadow near St. Canice' Well. This docu- 
ment has attached to it a portion of the Earl's seal, bear- 
ing a shield charged with the chief indented of the Butlers: 
the date is U32 :— 



" Pfttet TJniveraiB per preBentes me Jacobum le Bottjiler, Comitem 
Ormouie. fecisse ordinasse ao loco meo conatituisse dilectum noatrum in 
Oiristo Jobannem LyxtonumiClericum, meum venim Ballivum et Attorn a- 
tum ad ponendum vicarioB communis aule CoUcgii Eccleaie Cathedralia 
Sancti Kanici E jlkenn' in plenariam seiainam et poaaeasioDem in uno prato 
cum pertinenciis juxta Kj'lkenn', quod jacet in longitudine a fonte Sancti 
Kanici ex parte orientali usque ad terram Mauricii Stafford, vocata 
Crokcrsland ex parte occidentali, in latimdine vero jacet a via regia ex 
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parte Aiutrali usque sd aqnun que vocatur le Bre^h ex parte boreali; 
' habendum et teneadam predictum pratum cum pertinenciie prefatis vicariia 
et BuccesGoribus suis imperpetuum, prout in quadam carta mea eisdem 
vioariis ioda confecta plenius contiaetur: raium et gratum et firmum 
bab'itUT quicquidem Johaoiies nomine meo lecerit in premissia. In cnius 
rei teBtimonium Freaentibus sigillum meum apposui. Datum sexto die 
Junii anno regni Regie Kenrici sexti decimo, et Anuo Domiui milsGimo 
occc° trioesirao a'c'do." 

The last two documents of this class which I shall 
exhibit, relate to the tithes of Jenkinstown. The first is 
a grant by William de DruhuU to the House of St. John of 
Kilkenny, and the Brethren serving God there, of all the 
tithes and ecclesiastical benefices of one carucate of land, 
near the river called Mayn (the River Dinan), together 
with all the tithes great and small of the same. This 
deed has no date but from the writing, and the name of 
the grantor must be placed at latest early in the 14th cen- 
tury, for William de Druhull was Constable of the Castle of 
Kilkenny in 1309, as appears by the Patent Rolls of 
Chancery. The deed was as follows ; — 



" Notum ait nuiverBia S" matria Ecclcsie filiis ad quos presena 
aoriptum pervenerit, quod Ego "Willielmua de Dnihull, aenior, dedi con- 
cesai et confirmavt Dom* et Ecclesie Sancti Johannes de Eyikenny et 
Fratribna ibidem Deo serrientibus omnia EccleBiastica beneficia uniua 
Oaruoati terre mee acituati juxta Aquaria que vocatur Mayn, et omnea 
Deciuuu magnss et tninutaa ad predictam terram pertinentes, et eaa que 
in poeterum pei'tinebnnt, cum omnibus oblacionibus et obvencionibus, in 
pnram et perpetuam Elymosinam, videlicet quantum ad patronum perti' 
net, libere intpgre et plenarie et qutete ab omni seculari aervicio et ex- 
accione, sicut eliqna Elimosina potest melius Tel lib'us dari, pro Salute 
Anime mee et Isabelle Spouse mee et pro Salute Antecessorum et Uera- 
dum et amicorum uostrocam. Ut auCem bac mea donacio et coufirmacio 
futuria temp'ibus atabilia et firma permaneat, hano oartam meo corro- 
boravi sigillo, biis testibua, Willielmo Graaso Juniors, Walter© Purcell, 
Willielmo de Druhull JunLore, Theobaldo de Troia, Waltero et Haraldo 
Capellanis de Castro de Kylkenn' ; Adam et Ricardo et Soberto 
Capellania de Sancto Johanni de Kilkenny ; Thomaa Paraona de Callan, 
WilUelmo de Insula, Abraham et Benedicto Clericis, Johanne Trote, 
Kogero filio Bogeri, Willielmo filio Johannia, Thoma Hoine Prepositua 
de Callan, Adam Fiotore et multia aliia." 

{Endoraed.) "A Grant of y' Landa and Tythes of Jenkinatowne, 
Will'i Dm'ttl de una caiucat' terre juxta aqoam da Mayne." 
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The tithes granted by this charter were those of Jenkins- 
town, and they afterwards became vested in the Crown 
in the reign of Henry the Eighth, and accordingly it 
appears that by an Indenture made the eighth of Feb- 
ruary, in the 38th year of that reign, "Walter Cowley, 
Ffermor to the King's Majesty," made a lease of them for 
eleven years to Patrick Bergan for 26s. Sd. a year, who 
was also to pay yearly three carts of bread, a quarter of 
pork, a couple "connyes" (rabbits), a quart of wine, and 
three gallons of " brogey te " (honied ale). This Walter Cow- 
ley was ancestor of the Duke of Wellington. By Letters 
Patent of Charles I. (1639), the above tithes were granted 
to the Corporation of Kilkenny, who have been ever since 
in receipt of them; and in this grant I find the exact 
words used, viz., "a Carucat of Land," which are to be 
found in the above-named grant of William de DruhulL 
The seal of this deed is lost 



"This Indenture made the eighth day of ffebruarie in the xxxviii*^ 
Tearre of the Beigna of cure Souyraine Lord King Henrie the viii"* be- 
. twixte Walter Cowley fiermour to the King's Ma"' of the late Fciory of 
Sainte Johns beside Kilkenny on the one parte and Patricks Berigan of 
the same Metchaat, witneeaethe that the same Walter Cowley by these 
presents dothe demise lease set and let to ffearme unto the sayd Patricks 
the Tietbes Comes and the Tiethes lay of Jenkinstowne in the County of 
Kilkenny with the appurtenances, To have and to Uolde the same Tiethe 
Cornea and tiethe lay with the appnrtenaants to the said Patricke 
Berigane his heires and Assignes for the Terme of xi. yeres, Telding unto 
the said Walter Cowley his heires and Assignes xxvi. ahillings viii. pence 
of goode and lawful money of Irelande at the Termes of Mychelmaa and 
Easter by erene porcions ; £Furthermore, the sayd Patricke Bergan shall 
paie to the sayd Walter Cowley yeerlie during that terme three Cartel 
brede, a quarter of pourke, a couple of Connyes, a quarte of Wyne, and 
three Gallons of Brogeyte. In witness whereof to this parte of the inden- 
ture remaining in the Custodie of the said Walter, the said Patricke Beri- 
gane hath put his Seale the day and year above written. 

"The B^d Patricke shall pay hia Beat termly within two months 
ftfter irery terme, otherwise the said Walter and his Assignes shall reverse, 
this Lease notwithstanding." 

" Per me Walter Cowley." 

(.EWtforW.) " Lease of Walter Cowley of Teithes of Jenkenston." 

I produce a deed of Elena, daughter and heir of Robert 
Freyng, Knight, whereby she grants to Nicholas, son of 
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John Croker, Burgess of KUkenoy, all her portion of the 
River Nore extending from the ville, or townland of Dun- 
more, to the end of the island opposite the weir ofDonore, 
for the purpose of erecting fishing weirs. This deed is 
dated in 1432-3, and has a seal of red wax with an orna- 
mental device : — 

HO. X. 

" Hec iodentura facta iuiet Eluitam dliatu et Ken^em Koberti Smyag 
Vilitte ex una parte, et Nicholaum filium Johannis Croker Burgensis 
Ville Eilkeny ex parte altera, testatur, quod predicta Elena concessit, 
dimisit, et ad firmam tradidit prefato Nicholao heredibut et assignatis 
fluistotam partem Baam aqaedeNeor, riz'., a villa Donmarensqe ad fioem 
insole expositam gargitis de Donore, el in latitadine Vers a terra predicts 
Elene osctue ad mediam predicte aque, ad faciendaa gurgites et gasas, 
[tic] ai placeat predicto Nicholao beredibus et assigaHtis suia, una cum 
omnibus piacaturis predicts aque, per teiminum predictum duraturis, ao 
etiam cum liberem ingressum et egressum per totani teiiam prelate 
Elene ad prediotam aquara durante term i no predicto, habendaui et tenen- 
dam predictam aquam cum pertinentiis, ut predictum est, predicto 
Nicholao heredibua et aasignatis ad terminum tri'giota aonorum prox 
sequeotium post datum coDfectionis presentium plenaiie cDmpltndum, ler- 
minu Toro incipiente ad festam Paache prox sequena datum presentis, 
reddendo inde aanuatim idem Nicholaus heredes et assignati sui prefate 
Eleoe heredibua et assignatia suia octo denarioa argenti ad duos anai 
terminoa Viz': medietatem ad featam Micheelis Archangdi et aliam 
mediatem od festam Fascbe per equales portionea pro omni servitio actiooe 
et demando et aic de anno in annum et termino in terminum durante 
termino predicto. Insuper predicta Elena heredes et oBsignati sui pre- 
dictam aquam cum peitinentibu* ut predictum est prel'ato Nicholao here- 
dibua et aaaignatia suis contra omnes gentes warrant izabunt, acquietabunt, 
et in forma predicta defendunt durante termino predicto per presentea. 
In cujuB rei testimonium hiia Indenturia partes predicte sigilla aua alter- 
natim appoeuerunt. Dat decimo die nienaia Februarii Anno Doniini Mil- 
lessimo cccc° xxsii° regni Regis Henrie Sexti undecimo." 

DoDore is a denomination now obsolete, but it would seem 
to have adjoined Troy's wood, a townland still so named, 
and which derived its appellation from the De Troja family 
(who were amongst the earliest settlers in Kilkenny, and 
who seem to have come originally from the town of Troves 
in France), as appears by the next deed he would lay 
before the meeting : — 



" Noverint Universi per Presentes me Jacobum Sherlocke Burgensem 
de Naaae remisisse relaxasse ac omnino pro me Heiedibua & Assignatis 
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m^8 quietnm clamuse Ricardo CljntoD, Baculario, Gardiono, et Fratri- 

bue moDaBterii Fratram Minonim Kilkennie, ac buib succeBsoribuB, totom 
jus meum tltaluoi clameam et omnes actioaea qun vel quam habeo, 
habui, seucujaBmodoin fiiturum habeiepoterimua, inomnibuaineaauagris 
terris & tenementis de Doneore ac in Troyswood. parte qunm teoet Johannes 
Troy dumUxat uxcepta, babendum & tenenuum ptedictas terras teno- 
meota et cilvas cum pertinentibua in teaemeDtum de Bromdelgny, nt 
supra dictnin erat, de me, heretiibua, et asBignatis meis, prefatA Ricardo, 
Fratribus, et eorum BuccessoTibus, in perpetuum de capitali domino 
ffedi illius, per servLtium inde debita et de jure conaueta. Ita quod ego 
ptedictua Jacobus heredes nec aBsigaati mei, oecaliquis alios namina meo, 
ant Qustro aliquod jua titulnm clameum aut accionem in predictis terris 
tenementis et silra cum pertinentibua ut supradictum, nec in aliqua pU' 
cella earum, de cetero exigere, clamare, aeu vindicare potero, Tel poteri- 
mus; aed quod totum jua noatrum titulum clameum et accio siot penitus 
inde exiincta et annicbilata ac ab omni aocione et juris remedio fuerimus 
inde totalit«r exclusi et quilibet nostruji ait exclusua in perpatuam. 
Ita quod prel'atua Ricardus, Fratres predicati monasterii, et eorum suc- 
ceaaores impleverint permiBsa, in obligatione sua facta, sub aigillo aao; 
et Ego vero prefatus Jacobus heredes & assignati mei terras & teaementa 
de Doneore & Troyswood cum auia pertinentibua in teneraentum Drom- 
delgnjr, ut supradictum est, pai-te quam tenet Jubannes Ti-oy dumtazat 
excepta, prelate Hicardo, Gacalsrto, et Gaidiaao, et Fratrioua predict! 
monaaterii et eorum auccessoi'ibua conti'a omnes gentea warrantisabimna, 
acquiettabimus, et ubique per Piesentes deiendimua. In cujus rei testi- 
monium presentibus sigillum meum apposui: Dat' apud Kilkenny xiii. 
die Mensis Martii anno Domini xa° acccc° xxv^^ et quia sigillum meum eat 
incognitum idea Sigillum Officii Supetiatoris ville Kilk«nnj ad meam 
epeciale rogatum apponi feci. 

"James Sherlocke of the Naasse." 

A seal with the letters N. A., and the aocient official seal of 
the Sovereign of Kilkenny, are attached to this deed. 

The last document which I produce is one which shows 
that Kilkenny was in former days more advanced in the 
mechanical or manufacturing department of the musical art 
than at present, for the trade of organ builder flourished 
there in 1476 ; and the anxiety of the Priest of St. Mary's 
Church and the civic authorities of Kilkenny to advance it 
is evidenced by the valuable lease which they gave to John 
Lawles, in order to induce him to reside in Kilkenny 
and practise his art there. The deed has a seal attached 
bearing the letter R The term of "eleven winters" is 
rather unusual, but it agrees well with the old English 
of the deed, for the Anglo-Saxon custom was to count by 
winters and not by years as we now do. The condition 
appended to the lease is couched in obscure language ; 
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but it seems to import that the farm should lapse if 
the lessee went to another place there permanently to live 
'and exercise his craft, but that he should have liberty to 
work for his own profit elsewhere, on condition that he re- 
turned to Kilkenny when the work was done, but if he 
died out of Kilkenny whilst engaged on his craft, his heirs 
were to forfeit the farm : — 



I. H. s. 

" Thys Indenture nutde at Kilkenny tbe Monday next after the Nati- 
vite of oure Lorde Jehsn, and the yere oure Lotd Jehsu also m.cooo. 
Ixz. vi. betwex the Soffrayn parichynyrs and Maria Preate of Seynt 
Mari Chyrch in the forsayd town on y' one party, and John Lawles orgon 
maker in the tothyr party, beryih wyttenya that the forsayd sofiraya 
parichynera and Mari Freste lor their •accessonrs hath let to ferm unto 
John Lawlee and to bis eyre and hys aasynges a mesae w*^ the perte- 
nauncea in the tbrsayd town, the whych exteodyth in length fro the hey 
strett est« onto the Erie of Ormond hya T ] ground weete, and 

in bredt aleo fro the sayd Erie ya ground south unto John Fl'olynge ys 
ground, of Diogeda, north, to hare and to hold the foraayd messe w' the 
pertenaunoea to the term of xi. wyntera next foUowynge at'ter the date of 
thys present wrytynge and so the forsayd John hys eyra and hys asyages 
shall bere yerely unto the soffrayn parichynyrs and Mart Preate t, ahyl- 
lyna of gode able money at two termya, that ys to say half at Ester and 
tothyr half at Mychalmas, by evyn porcbna, and ao fro yere to yere and 
term to term durant the foraayd term. Also the forsayd John hys eyra 
and hys asynges shall bylt uppe the foraayd meaae stronge at^e and 
stanche and so to kepp hyt uppe durant the forsayd term, and at the 
term ys end so hytt to lere, and which the foraayd soffrayne pariohynera 
and MariPreste for ue and oure successours unto the forsayd John and to 
hys eyrs and hys asynges against all mannere of people whe make waranty 
to defend hym durant Lhe forsayd term. In wyttenys of tbya whe settyth 
to oure comyn Beall, and forsayd John hya seall also, the yere and the day 
aforsayd. Laurans Thalshe beynge soffrayne." 

(^Endorsed ) " fferther mor the foraayd John him shelf hath grant to 
the Buffrayn parichynerya and Mari Preste yf hit so be that John wyll 
awoyd the town and tomakehyshabitaoion in another place hya ferm shall 
stand anon but on thys condition, yeff hit ao be that the forsayd John 
not go work in any other contres hys crafte that he not need for to do, 
and to byd out of town for hys owne profit as long as he not need for to 
do, and to oom agayu to dwell in to the aayd town, hya ferm for to stand 
to hym and to hys eyrs aa thys endentnre maketh menciou before, the con- 
dicion as hyt ya wryt within before the wrytyng of the condicion ; and yf 
hyt so be that the forsayd John deases in hys labour, dynge in soy other 
contres, hys eyrs and hys asynges to brouk the reveraion of hyg ferm after 
hya owyn day untyll the tym that bys ferm be spend out," 
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No. IV. 



LOCA PATRICIAlfA.— BILINGUAL OGHAM INSCRIPTION AT [ 

KILLEEN CORMAC. I 

I 

BY THE REV. JOHN FRANCle SHEARMAN. 

The venerable monuments atill extant at Killeen Cormac 
claim a special and extended notice. Whether they may be 
regarded in reference to the historic names they comme- ; 
morate, or as affording a singular proof of the accuracy 
of the testimonies contained in the ancient manuscripts 
which treat of the history and antiquities of Ireland, they 
cannot fail to enlist a deep interest, bringing u9, as they do, 
into the presence of the far distant past, recalling long- 
forgotten memories of historical characters whose duat lies 
commingled with the common clay of less noble personages 
who sleep in nameless graves at Killeen Cormac. There 
are to be found lying scattered about this cemetery, many 
interesting relics of antiquity — shafts and bases of Celtic 
crosses — pillar-stones with Ogham inscriptions, one with 
the bust of our Redeemer, incised in very shallow outline, 
but of a style of art quite suggestive of that of the Cata- 
combs. There are also some flagstones with imperfect 
Ogham scores (f and o on the Ground Plan) ; and on the 
top of the mound is a slab two feet wide and about 
four feet above the surface ; on this is incised, in shallow 
line, a Latin cross, twenty-two inches in length, and fifteen 
inchesacross the transverse arms (h on Plan) : Sepulchral 
slabs of this character are to be seen at Dunboyke and 
Kilranelagh. There is also a flat pillar-stone, with a per- 
fect Ogham inscription carried along the sides and top ; 
this stone lies at the base of the tumulus on the south-east 
side. To the east of this is a large pillar-stone standing 
in situ (c on Plan); midway down its side are some 
scores of a Cryptic character. Of the accompanying wood- 
cuts Fig. 1 gives a correct view of the general contour of 
this stone, but it is not quite satisfactory in the delineation 
oftheOghams, the scores of which may render "Duftos''by 
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reading the digits representing u <mce, the others twice, 
and commuting the F to T by inversion, as 

'W*- 7ir-**-TTTr 

D F T o a 

This reading is an arbitrary one, and is only noticed as it 
gives a form of the name Dubhtach. The slab-like pillar- 
stone (Fig. 2) just referred to (b on the Ground Plan), is 



^^ 



the Decedda stone. It is very rough and weather-worn, 
the scores read haqvi decedda maqvi habin — a common 
but obscure Ogham formula which has yet to be illus- 
trated and explained. In the " ArcnEeologia Cam- 
brensis," vol. iii., 3rd series, p. 296, an Ogham monu- 
ment of the close of the sixth century is described. 
It is at Penroa Slygwy in Anglesea, and reads, " hie 
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jacet maccu decetti." The similarity of this formula 
with that at Killeen Coi-mac is very suggestive, as per- 
haps offering a proof of the intercourse of the old Celtic 
Christians of Ireland with their co-religionists in Wales and 
in the south of England. This stone (Fig. 2) measures 
seven feet in length on one side, and on the other five feet, 
and two feet wide ; its general thickness is between twelve 
and six inches. In these inscriptions, as in all the others 
at Killeen Cormac, Dr. Ferguson's readings are adopted. 
The third pillar-stone is at letter a in the Ground Plan. 
The engraving (Fig. 3) gives a 
correct idea of the incised figure, 
which appears to represent the Re> 
deemer, in a style of art so very 
archaic that an example of similar 
design and execution is scarcely to 
be found in these islands. On the 
same surface, and near the centre, are 
three incised scores ; on the side 
under these is a mark or line of strati- 
fication, across which is cut a single 
scorewhich presents, perhaps acciden- 
tally, the appearance of a cross. On 
the inner edge of the laminated sur- 
face opposite to the three digits, 'Dr. 
Ferguson discovered an Ogham in- 
scription in minuscules which reads : 

MAGI BT 

which, when taken in connexion with 
the three digits opposite, may allude 
to the figure inscribed above, and be 
read, Gew fiayurrw. These digits may 
perhaps nave reference to the Trinity, 
represented by the three scores, and 
the inscription, if it were perfected, 
Hg- ■■ might be intended to read, Oew 

PilhiitanemtSlUsen Cormac •* 

vavTOKpaiopi Kai tw ^eytffTw, an equi- 
valent to the Deo omnipotmti maximoque of later Chris- 
tian monuments, or it may be intended to read simply 
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" magister " an appellation given to some of the oldest Irish 
saints. There was a holy personage whose name was 
«r, i, e., the Master, equivalent to the Doctor of our 
His Church was called Killmagister, He was bro- 
ther to Eochaid of Cluain Ratha whose genealogy is 
given in the Leabhar Breac, where he is found fourth in 
descent from Dairre Barrach, and of the same family as St. 
Fiec of Sletty, who was fifth 
in descent from the same com- 
mon ancestor. This would 
make St. Magister a contem- 
porary of his kinsman Fiec, and 
of his unuie Dubhtach Mac 
Ua Lugair. St. Odran of 
Latteragh was called Magister 
("Mart Dungal," October 2), 
as was also Siollan Abbot of 
Bangor, a. d. 606 (id. Feb. 28). 
Manchan, one of St. Patrick's 
attendant priests, was called 
" Magister," i. e. the master or 
teacher, as to his care and in- 
struction were confided the m- 
pirants to the sacred ministry, 
who formed part of the house- 
hold of the saint. Colgan 
(" Trias Thaumaturga," p. 101, 
note 67) says that this name was 
given to Manchan " ratlone sin- 
gularis eruditionis." As these 
latter saints do not hail from 
any of the Leinster families, 
they probably had no connex- 
ion with Killeen Cormac, The 
''Druid Stone" (Fig. 4), the 
most important and interesting 
of the entire group, next claims 
Fig. 4. attention. It lies (letter a on 

BiHuguaitoecribodBioneaiKiii™! pl^n) near the entrance to the 
'^"™- cemetery, and measures six feet 

three and a-half inches in length, with an average width of 
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thirteen inches. The side is about 12 inches deep. Its 
material, like all the other monuments described, is a par- 
tially stratified green stone, of a very hard texture. These 
monuments were probably taken from a quarry on the 
neighbouring hill of Uske, where stone of the same quality 
is to be had. On the upper surface of this monument an 



inscription is engraved in large uncial letters. They 
occupy 3 feet 5 inches along the surface, their width 
across the stone is from 5 to 6 inches, as some of the 
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letters are higher than the others. The inscription reads 
rvTEREDRVviDES. Under this, on the arris, or edge, ia 
an Ogham epigraph, which reads thus :' — 

"***" III ' mil " iiu ' Tn"****""*^ 

DU7TAN0I»AFB I 



B AHAT TO a. 

" Duftano Safei Sahattos." The digits* representing the 
letter F in safei, are not given in the wood-cut, as they 
were not discovered when it was engraved. A plaster 
cast of this stone was subsequently made by the late Dr. 
Robert Smyth, and when it was placed indoors under 
a horizontal light, the ends of the three digits were 
quite apparent, their upper termination having been de- 
stroyed by a fracture occurring at the angle of the stone, to 
which they originally reached. My first impression on read- 
ing the uncials was, that the letter r in verb was an n, as the 
loop at the top of the letter ia lost by the lamination of the 
surface in that particular spot. A more careful examina- 
tion has since proved that it is the letter e. I thought, at 
that time, that ivvenb, as I read it, might be an attempt 
to express Uftan or Duftan, which, taken in connexion with 
DBWXDES, impressed on my mind that it was the grave- 
stone of Dubhtach the Druid ; the rule changing the termi- 
nation an to oc made me think that the name, as it stood, 
was another form of Dubtach. So fur, however, my 
reasoning was soon upset, and the reading given by Dr. 
Ferguson has been found to be the true and correct one. — 
IV vbbe DRUID es — " the four true Druids" (of whom I have 
yet to write) as, by a chance almost as fortuitous as the 
discovery of the Druid Stone, I happened to come on a 
passage in the Leabhar Breac, which throws a flood of light 

■ Some of the icorei at the top or ead ideDliflcation of the monument with Dub- 
of the Druid etone may be of dubious tacb Mac ua Lugair. 
value, as they are not 09 Tfell defined aa ' The ends of these digits were die- 
thereat uf the Oghams; thiarefcreonly Co covered on the aide of the gtone under 
the first four letters or aeorea iuSahattoi, the Cecood e of drveidci sad over Ihe 
which does not, however, laatariallj affect foor ecores representing tbe finut j of 
the reading of the remaining eootei, or the Sahatlm. 
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on this very inscription and locality, and sustains, in a 
most unprecedented manner, all that has been, up to the 
discovery of this text, the result of conclusions deduced 
solely from the inscriptions themselves. 

This discovery of a bilingual inscription in Ireland is 
the first on record. It' is, as Dr, Ferguson remarks, 
" as regards the use of the word Druid in its latinized 
form, an unique example in the inscriptional records of the 
British Islands." On an Ogham stone, long since recog- 
nized as such, in the townland of Camp, in the county of 
Kerry, Dr. Ferguson has discovered a Latin epigraph hi- 
therto unnoticed by Ogham scholars. This is the second 
bilingual as yet known to exist in Ireland. Dr. Whitley 
Stokes, in a paper contributed to the "Beitrage," aGennan 
archaeological publication, in 1865, has made an elaborate 
examination of the Killeen bilingual, in connexion with 
other inscriptions of the same character existing in Wales 
and Scotland. The result of his examination is here 
adopted thus — duftano is a genitive singular, nominative 
Duftanos, which in its root may be connected with Dubh- 
tach ; the termination ack, equivalent to oc or off, has 
another form an, which is perhaps the primary one : e. g., 
Duftan, changing by the well-recognized formula an to ac 
or og, we have Dubthach ; from Duftan, the primary 
form, we have Dubotanos, an equivalent of Dubhanach,> an 
old Irish proper name. Dubotanos means black, thin, or 
scraggy. Dubo, equivalent to Duibh, Welsh du. Tanos, 
Wehh tenen, Latin tenuis, (xreek ravos, English thin. 
Safei, a genitive of the nominative Safeos, an equivalent to 
the Irish ym ; its older form is Sapei ; Greek, 2o0ot. 
English, Sage. Dr. Ferguson remarks, " that Safd, being a 
form in the original text of the Brehon Laws, signifying 
sapiens or sagus, its appearance in the radical element 
assimilating it to So^of, still unclided, seems to point to 
an even earlier origin for this remarkable inscription than 
for the compilalion of these laws," Dr. Stokes remarks 
that, in Sahattos the h is inscribed merely to prevent the 
hiatus produced by the loss of p. He refers this word to 
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the root Sap, whence sapiens, savoir, seffan, intelligere. 
Sahattos for Sepantos would appear by its form to be a 
genitive singular of an adjectival stem in nt ; the loss or 
assimilation of n before t is to be found in all old Irish 
participial forms ; so that in meaning, aa in root, Sahattos 
may be regarded as identical with the Latin sapientis. 
Thus the Celtic portion of the inscription should be trans- 
lated [Lapis sepiUcraiisI Dubotanis Hopki sapientis — a for- 
mula which recalls the terms applied to Dubhtach in the 
Senchus Mor — Oubcac |^ai licpi, Dubhtach, the sage of 
wisdom or literature. Dr. Ferguson suggests that the hk 
of the sahattos, may be an antithetical 6i, equivalent to 
Sabaitos= Sabatlum, which would make Sapattos or Sahattos 
a nominative singular dependent on Duftano Safei; in this 
case the inscription should be read, "the repose or resting- 
place of Uuftan the Sage." This is apparently a more 
reasonable interpretation, and is also more descriptive of the 
purpose for which the memoriul stone was erected. So far 
may be seen what can be gathered from a philological in- 
vestigation of these unique monuments ; by its aid the 
"Druid Stone" may be identified almost with absolute 
certainty with a most remarkable personage connected 
with authentic Patrician History. The Decedda Stone 
also may be assigned to a follower of St. Patrick, though 
not with the same amount of certainty, as its Ogham 
formula is to be found on other monuments both in 
Ireland and Wales. Since the publication of the second 
essay on the Kiileen Cormac inscriptions, in 18fi5, 1 had 
the singular good fortune to meet with the MSS. autho- 
rities, already referred to, which gave a new impetus to 
further research into the history of this locality and 
the personages connected with the Patrician mission 
in this part of Leinster, Though these passages may 
not have escaped the acute investigations of Dr. 
O'Donovan, of O'Curry, and Dr. Todd, yet, as the loca- 
lity to which they referred was to these distinguished 
archaeologists a mere terra incognita, it can be easily 
imagined that the attention that they would under other 
circumstances command was not bestowed on them. 
Some time since, in reading the Festology of ^Engus, in a 
transcript made frpm the Leabhar Breac, and, later still. 
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in the Neainslteancus, in M'Firbis' large work in the 
Koyal Irish Academy, I was most agreeably surprised and 
delighted to find that they supported and confirmed my 
previously formed conclusions in reference both to the 
locality and the monuments themselves. This discovery, 
so unexp'ected and unlooked for, seemed to me scarcely less 
important than the original discovery of the monuments 
to which they referred. This paragraph occurs in p. 752 
of M'Firbis' large copy in the Royal Irish Academy 
Library, copied from the original autograph of M'Firbis, 
in the possession of the Earl of Roden. It reads thus : — 

"llloninDe "] Lonan -] TTloloifi cpi meic Dubchaig m*h 
lujaip ■) ingen Coni^ -\ TTlochoema m'h Ingaip ho om- 
lacha Ceneoil Cugaip i Cpuimchep noem co muincip 
Pacpai5 apoen pe Oubchaich m''h Cu^aip." 

In the Neamshencus, Leabhar Breac, the reading is 
identical with the text in M^Firbis, with the exception of 
one word. Qpoen, i.e., uTia cum, of M'Firbis, is represented 
by words of nearly similar import, viz., immaile jie, that 
is, in eodem loco ; and the whole passage may be thus trans- 
lated : " Moninde and Lonan and Molaisi, three sons of 
Dubhtach Mac Ua Lugair, and the maiden Coningean, and 
Mochoema Mac Ua Lugair, are (i. e., buried) at the marshes 
of Cinel Lugair, and the holy presbyter of the family of 
Patrick are there, together with Dubhtach Mac Ua Lugair;" 
or, as the Leabhar Breac reads, "in the same place with." 
Tihis most interesting and valuable reference introduces us 
to the "Four true Druids" of the legend on the Druid 
stone at Killeen Cormac. It also dissipates the hesitancy 
that Dr. Ferguson laboured under regarding the first group 
of digits in the Ogham inscription which reads d. The 
cause of this doubt was that one of the vowel points of the 
following letter u intervened between the two scores repre- 
senting D ; so that he had some difficulty in arriving at the 
conclusion which these passages in M'Firbis and in, the 
Leabhar Breac, as well as the corresponding passage in 
the Book of Leinster, folio 239 a, et seq., place beyond 
question or doubt. 

Leaving for more detailed notice Dubhtach and his 
sons, Moninde, Lonan, and Molaisi, and a fourth son, Trian, 
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not named in the above passages, the next personage named 
in the extract is the maiden Conig, or Coningean when 
written in full. Unfortunately the references to this saint 
are very few and unsatisfactory, as far as they are acces- 
sible. Those that are available prove lier to have been 
a rather remarkable personage. The " Martyrology of 
Dunegal," page 113, at April 29th, has "Coiningean, 
she was pupil to Mac Tail of Cill-Cuillinn, and it was on 
account of her the clergy of Leinster denounced Mac Tail." 
The Gloss of .^ngus, quoted in note 5, same page, reads, 
*' She is Cuach of Cill Fionn Maighe in Ui Feneclais in 
Forthuatha Laigen," &c. The '' Martyrologj^ of Tallaght," 
Dr. Kelly's edition, page xxii., at the iii. Kal. Maii, reads, 
"Coningen, i.e. Cuach, of Cill Finn Maighi." 

The note in the Felire of Engus, Leabhar Breac, 
fol. 76, on Coningen, in connexion with the story told 
of her, as above, gives, in addition, a derivation for the 
name "Coningen, i. e., a daughter, a wild dog (^recte, 
wolf)." After this follows a very unintelligible sen- 
tence in the Latin language ; "Quidem [quodem in 
the gloss over the text] causa vivens lax, lax (sic) 
ex uberibus ejus cum catulis suis, et ista est; i. e., Conach 
of Cill Finnmuighi," &c Whatever may have been 
her real history, some churches in Leinster formerly 
bore her name. On the side of the hill over Donard there 
is a townland called Kilcoagh, which got its name from an 
old church, now nearly defaced. A farm-house and offices 
stand near its site. It is mentioned in the Concessio, 
(20th Henry II., 1173), made to the Abbey of Glendalach, 
where it is called " Cell Chuachi." She appears also to have 
been patron of the Church of Eilcock, Co. Kildare. The 
" Martyrology of Dunegal," at Jan. 8th, has " Cuach,' 
Virgin of Cil Cuaich in Cairbre ua Ciardha," in which ter- 
ritory Kilcock is situate. In the centre of that town, oppo- 
site the Brewery gate, was a holy well, called Tubbermo- 
chocha, at which, in olden times, stations used to be held. 



' The Santilogiiiiii, in Lesbhar Bi«ac, &e three eons of Daclitiiie; i. e., Illand 

)uu uioUieT Ciuch, the dRughtcr of Coel- Oilill, uid Eochaid, &c. Illuid and oilill 

buidh, un of Colman, aon of Bloit, of verebaptiBedliySt. Fatriclc, BtNiia8,ftriB 

the Ui EUaiff (ShilleUgh), in H7 Burohi a. t,. ii8, and irere eubBcquentlj Eiiigt of 

of Uagh Ailbhe. Shs wu the mother of Leimter. 
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The gloss given above mentions her in connexion with 
Cill Finn Miughi, a church in the vicinity of Killeen Cormac. 
It is named "Cill Finraagi," in the Concessio, of 1173; 
but it ia not easy to identify it among the many church 
sites about Narraghmore ; it may be the cemetery now 
called Kyle, near Blackrath, midway between Killeen and 
Narraghmore. 

The next personage named, Mochoema of the Hy 
Lugair family, has not been identified. There are five 
saints in the "Martyrology of Dunegal" of that name; 
but there ia no data given to lead to their identification 
with Mochoema mac Ua Lugair. The name given to the 
locality where these personages arc buried is a very remark- 
able one — Dinlacba ; in the Leabhar Breac, with the pre- 
fixed article, Qnomolaca ; in M'Firbis, a nionnlacha. This 
name may be translated, ad pabides, or, the marshes or 
muddy places of the Cinel Lugair, which is most descrip- 
tive of the locality in which Killeen Cormac is situate. The 
valley, in the centre of which is the cemetery, is very low- 
lying; the river Griese, with its tributaries, used formerly to 
overflow this land. Some years ago, the beds of the streams 
were deepened, and their courses made straight, which, 
with the draining of the surrounding fields, made the place 
comparatively dry and solid. Dionlacba gives the idea of 
something more than a mere marsh. Oion represents a 
refuge, summit, or place of security; whence our word, 
Dungeon (O'Reilly, sub voce). Mr. Hennessy equates lacha 
with the Latin lutum, mud ; thus, Dionlacha, as applied 
to Killeen Cormac, fully realizes its position and descrip- 
tion as a mound or tumulus, situate in a low-lying marshy 
locality. The next person recorded in this extract is the 
holy presbyter of the family or attendants of St. Patrick. 
His name is not given ; it is, however, rather significant, 
that in the list of the TTluinciji patipiug, i. e, the attendants 
of the apo3tle,among his three cruimthers or presbyters, one 
named Catan is to be found. Prefixing mo to this name, 
and changing, by the usual rule, the last syllable, an, into oc, 
we have Mochatoc, or Mochadoc (" Tnas Thaumaturga," 
p. 155, cap. XXV.), the name of one of the "seven of his 
people, that St. Patrick left with St. Fiec, in Domnagh 
Mor, of Magh Criather, in HyCenselagh," when he ordained 
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hio) chief or head bishop of the Leinster men. ( Vide Hen< 
nessy's translation of the Irish Tripartite, 463; in Mrs. 
Cuaack's ^ Life of St. Patrick.'') Mochatoc appears tohave 
resided chiefly in the island of Inisfail (the wolf, or wood, 
bioe island), which is now called Inisbeg, or the small island, 
beside Beg Erin, in Lough Carman (Wexford Haven). "Tr. 
Th.," p. 286, note 42, &c., A. SS. Jan. 24th. The name of 
this saint is very suggestive. Does the Decedda stone at 
Killeen Cormac mark the grave of Catan' or Catoc, "the 
holy presbyter of the people of Patrick"? That he was 
buried here is actually stated, and the ogham inscription 
preserving a name, having such a resemblance to his, is a 
very Angular coincidence, too striking to be undesigned, 
as the prefix da, thy, e.g. Dachatoc, brings the name into 
close connexion with the Decceda of the ogham formula. 
Killeen Cormac appears to have had great attractions as a 
burial-place from the very remotest times, due to its being 
the resting-place of Dubhtach Mac Ua Lugair, as the 
extract above given expressly declares. In M'f irbis' ge- 
nealogical work, p. 751, there is another reference to the 
cem^ery of the Cinel Lugair : — 

'* Conlaeoh -| pechc nepp -] page -| j^echc 
hingena hogai anionnlacha Cineoil Lu5aip." 

The Felire of .^ngus, Leabhar breac, has exactly the same 
passage, with some slight difference, 

"ConDlaeg -\ un ne^p -] uii pac -| un hingena hogar 
anOiolaca Cenoil Cugaip." 

The Condlead of this passage is doubtless the Bishop of 
Kildare, whose relics were subsequently enshrined in the 
church of Kildare. He was of the Dal Messincorb tribe ; 
he lived as a recluse "in dextra Liffei Campi" at Old 

' CaUn Sanctiliwiaiii, Leabhar Breac, tbe Decedd«-gtona, vhich eTidentlj be- 

gJTea the dewent of a St. Catan of theClan- longs to that dnaa ot inacriptiaiu in vhielt 

na Budhdraighe ; hia genealogy ia : CataD meaDingleu lyllahlea, or certoin letters, 

son of HatoD, son of Coelbuid (ob. 3SS), are sulatitated for Oghamio purposes by 

■oiK^Craind-badrai.sanofEoehudCoblia the aitifioe called Forvwlad. Vide Dr. 

(a qua Ui Eocha tJlikid). descended &om Ferguson on the "Transcription ofOgham 

Fiacha Araide, A. n. 236. This geneo- Leeends." "Proceedings K. I. A.," 1971. 
lo^ would m^e Catan a coDtompotaiy Forthegenitivefonn Maquiciif^Eibors 

of St Patrick. The name of his father edition ofZeius's " GnuD.Celt." pp. 66-70, 

Ifatan is Teiy mggestive of the Harin on 81, 82. 
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Connell, near New Bridge : St. Bridget iDduced him to 
leave his retreat, in order to undertake as bishop the care of 
her church and community at Kildare. The Scholia of 
^ngua gives an insight into the relations between the nun 
and her chaplain-bishop. Condlead was dissatisfied with 
the extravagant liberality of the Abbess, as she gave away 
to the poor the money acquired by the Bale of vestments 
and church-plate appertaining to St. Condlead. He set 
off to Rome to replace them : the Scholiast thus records 
his death, which happened on the way, " He was Bishop 
of Kildare, and wild dogs (or wolves) devoured him (May 
3rd, 519), who followed Condlead by the side of Laimhan 
in the plain of Leinstcr. This Condlead was Bridget's 
principal artist, and the reason why he was killed by dogs 
was : that he set out for Rome in opposition to Bridget's 
command, whereupon Bridget prayed that he might come 
to a sudden death on the way, and this was fulfilled." 
Condlead was evidently going to Wicklow to embark for 
Wales to travel to Italy. He had to pass through Glenma- 
ma," i. e. the glen of the pass or road, a valley opening east, 
ward, beside the present town of Dunlavin. As the scene 
of Condlead's tragic death was not far from Killeen Cor- 
mac, his mangled remains were carried there to rest, but 
only for a time, as they must have been exhumed and 
enshrined at a subsequent period, with those of his pa- 
tron, St. Bridget, in the church of Kildare ; ("Tr. Th.," 
6 523, Vita 2da Stse. Brigidse, cap. xsxv., note 17). 
ow long the remains of Condlead rested in Killeen Cor- 
macis nowhere stated. The "inventions," and the enshrin- 
ings of relics were of frequent occurrence in the seventh and 

' "Now Rochend wat the name of bone, reete Seio, Iratuiliu, a, pouiEg — 
Condlaid fint, and it «as he who wtt (Wm. M. Henneesy). In anoient timea 
called MochoiJa of Dure Condlaed, i. e. a load vent through OleDmama where 
Prudenco, Fins,!, e. Fire of Prudence U his the place Seohu Candlaid was, but ia now 
name, end he ii Biahop of Eildsre, and untoown. In i. n. 999, Brian Bcro de- 
wild tounda ate him at Sechai Condlaed feated the uniled forcoa of the Danes 
at the side of LBimhan, in Uagh Luighen. and Leineter men in Glenmama; their re- 
He Coolead, aon of Cormac, ion of Engue, treat waa througli Cry help, where a great 
■on of Each aid Jjniadoit. Now, Condla slaughter waa made. The Uat wolf seen 
wu chief artificer to Bridget, and it waa in Wicklow was Mlled in Glen Pigehai, 
why he found death by the hounde, about sis generations ago. This vaUej 



namely, ajoumey he waa making to Home runa north of Olecmama, and in it the 

againat the perauaaion of Bridget, and Danes were also alaughtemd. 5^"' 

she prayed for him to get a Biidrten death piseM, i. e. f"- "' '"-- •"-'—--'- 

in the way, which waa fulfiUed." Sechai f'irfe Dr. Todd 

ConDlaiO. X^yc ie gloued Cnaih, i. e. Introduction, c 
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eighth centuries, and to some period intermediate between 
A. D. 519 and 799, the Bnding or removal of the relics of 
Condlead muat be assigned. The period in which jEngus 
compiled the Felire or Featology was during the reign 
of Aedh Oirnidhe, King of Ireland, from the year 793 to 
817. As ^ngus speaks of Condlead being buried in Kil- 
leen Cormac in his time, the reference to the enshrining of 
his relics contained in the "Annals of Ulster," A. D. 799. 
"Positio Reliquarum ConlaiD h-i Scpi'n ofp -| aipgic," 
i. e. The placing of the relics of Conladh in a shrine of 
gold and silver," may be taken also as a record of their 
previous ■' invention " or finding at Killeen, and their imme- 
diate enshrinement in the church of Kildare. However 
it may be, the date given in the " Annals of Ulster" is a 
strong testimony of the antiquity and authenticity of the 
Felire of Aengus. In the year 835, the Danes of Wick- 
low plundered Kildare, and Dr. O'Halloran states in his 
" History of Ireland," that they carried away the shrines 
of St. Bridget and St. Conlath, which were probably re- 
stored to that church by paying a large ransom. The 
" Annals of the Four Masters," at 835, record that " Kil- 
dare was plundered by the Gentiles of Inbhir DeaaB, and 
they burned half the church." The " Chronicon Scoto- 
rum" has exactly the same record, but refers it to the 
year 836. 

The Septenary of bishops, presbyters, and virgins buried 
at Killeen Cormac is not at first-aight so easily identified 
with the Commemorations in the Martyrologies of Donegal 
and Tallaght, The former enumerates six groups of seven 
bishops, and the Litany of jEngus the Culdee more than 
150 groups or sets of seven bishops belonging to various 
localities. Among this episcopal galaxy it is not easy to iden- 
tify individuals or their various churches. There can be 
very little hesitation in saying that the immense number 
of bishops grouped together by ^ngus, or by subsequent 
interpolators of the Litany ascribed to him, is absurdly 
prolix and extravagant, as it must strike any one who rea(W 
over the long list of names, that a great many are mere 
repetitions, with some verbal changes. Under these cir- 
cumstances the number would be very considerably re- 
duced, and be still consistent with the excessive number of 
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bishops existing in the early Irish Church. Among these 
are " invoked" " the Seven bishops of Cille Ffne," which is, 
as has been already proved, the CHI Fin& ofPalladiuB,' 
now Killeen Corrnac. This group of bishops is probably 
identical with those venerated at August 23, at Aelmagh, 
i. e. " the limestone plain," an alias for Donoughraore Magh 
Ludhat, an old church, near Maynooth ; and at July 21, 
at Tamnagh'Buadha, or simply Tamnach, which represents 
the Church now called Taney, the parochial name of Dun- 
drum, Co. Dublin. Another Domnaghmore, of Abhain 
Liffe, which is now called Jagoe, or Gaeghanstown, had 
its seven bishops too ; they probably belong to the same 
group. These seven bishops of Cill-Fin6 were perhaps the 
ecclesiastics whose visit to St. Bridget, at RUdare, is de- 
scribed in her life (Vita sccunda, cap. 6, "Tr. Th.," page 
519); the same were also commemorated at Tulach-n-an 
Espuig, now Tully, Barony of Rathdown, Co. Dublin, where 
there is still an old church dedicated to St. Bridget of 
Kildare. The seven presbyters buried at Killeen Corrnac 
are, most probably, St. Abban Mac Ua Cormaic. and his six 
brothers: viz., Daman, also Damianns, of Tigh-Damhain, 
i.e., Tidowan, Bar. E, Maryborough, Queen's County (Feb. 
12th. "Mart. Dung. ;" also " Annals of the Four Masters," 
A. D. 942, noteq.) Miacca, of Cluain Fodha,' in Fiodh- 
mor ; that is, at Ballagh Fiodmor, near the borders of 



' For a full ond interratiug uccc 

the Palladian family in Italy, n . . . _.. 

Uoran'i (nov R. C- Bishop of Owory) Fera TiiUuh in Meatli, orofClusin foia 

"lOiwiyB on the Ductrinf andDieciplinc of Fine, in Fiadhmor, in Leinater. In the 

the early Iriih Church,' cap. t. p. Bl, et Felire-Amg:UB, at August 21, it ia staled 

.o.,-al8oDr.Todd"8"LifBitfSt.Patriok," that Cluain Fota Fine, in Fera Tulach, 

pp. 2TT, 279, was otherwise called Cluan Fola Lihrein. 

• There -were three ancient locnlitiea O-Cler/s Calendar, and " Mart. Donegal," 

cultcd Cluiaa Podo. One Cluain-Fota- repeat the game itatemenL Colviin ob- 

Boetain-Abha, in the Bnrony of Fcrbill, served the confounding of two Sfferent 

Co. Wcstmeath. StEtchen, who died Feb. locBlities, one in Westmeath, and the other 

II, A. D. 6TT, teas of this place, and con- in Leiuster; i. e. Fisdhmor Fine, in Fiad- 

ferred on SL Columcillc the episeopal tonr; i.e. Ballach Fisdmor, in the old 

grade. There are references to this loca- ferritory of Uadha, nov represented by 

lity in the " Annals of the Four Mostrrs," Tullomoy, Queen's Co, (Culafi Uam- 

Bt the datPS 677, 741, 790. The other buifie.) Somewhere in this luealitj, near 

Slave was Cluain-Fota-Lihrein, now Clon- Bollach Fidhmor, to whieh place the Uj 

id, situate two miles north of Tyrrell' a- Gabhla Fine, or " the tribe," eilended, 

pass, in the Barony of Ferlullagh, Co. TasCluainFotaFine. At this place Dubh- 

Vvstnieath. I'lVc "The Four Miiaiera," an, the brother of Sc Abban, was cam- 

A.D. B35, S77. A life of St. Libreio is niemarated Not. llth; and at August2t 

given in th^ ■'Acta. SB," »t March 9th, his bn>thor3eniu'h,whomO'CleTy ("Mart. 
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Ul Duach, in Ossory — his dies natalis is not recorded 
in any available authorities. Senach of Cillmor (Nov. 2. 
" Mart Dung."). Lithghean of Cluain mor Lethghian, in Ui 
Failghe. Barony of Ophaly, Co. Kildare ("Mart. Dungal," 
January 16.). Dubhan,'Nov. 11 ; at this date the " Martyr- 
ology of Donegal" adds, "I think that this is the Dubhan who 
went along with Moling to ask for the remission of the Bo- 
roraha," but Dubhan, the brother of Abban, the senior saint 
of that name, could not have been a contemporary of Moling, 
who died a. d. 697. Toimdeach, of Eosglas; he was abbot 
of that monastery which is now known as Monasterevan, 
Queen's Co. The dies natalis of Toimdeach is not given 
in any of the martyrologies. The Neamshencus, in the 
Leabhar Breac, gives the genealogy of these saints, with 
their brother, St. Abban Mac Ua Cormaic, and adds, 
"Septem fratres sunt." As these saints belonged to the 
Dal or Fine Cormaic, it is not unreasonable to assume that 
they are the " Seven Presbyters" buried in Gill Ffn6 
Cormaic. The seven virgins at Killeen Cormac are those 
commemorated in the " Martyrology of Donegal," on the 
7th of January — "The daughters of Feai^na." The Marty- 
rology of Tallaght has at thesame day " Inghen Feargna" ; 
their names are unfortunately not recorded in these autho- 



Dung.," Aa^et21), calk " n bishop," and 
giTes bim u of " Cluiin Flioda Fine, i. e. 
Cluain Foda Librein ;" irhicb ie evidcDtlj 
a oonfuiioD of two distinct localities. The 
Saints' Genealogy in the Leabhar Breao 

flTes tha descent o( St. Abban and hia six 
rothera, but it does not atate that any of 
them w6re of the episcopal grade. 

' This nublian is not to be coofoiinded 
with another saint of the same name, vii.. 
The presbyter Dubhan the Pilgrim, The 
" Hart Dungal" pyes hia day, at Feb. 
Iltli.," Dubhsn, pnest, at Rinn Dubhain, 
Pilgrim: theKing of Britain was hia lather 
L e., Braocan, son of Bracca. Din, daugh- 
ter of the King of Saion-land, was his 
mother, as is found in an ancient vellum 
book," p. 47. This Dubhan lived (owsnls 
the end of the £th century (49!) he was a 
descendant of Caoelhiudh, £jng of Cllonia, 
who was alain a. d, S67. His grond- 
jjather, Sracca, or Biacmeoo, settled in 
Wales, and married Marielia, daughter of 
Theodore, son of Thetfalt, King of Oart- 
matria in Brecknock. Ohtduso, Dubh- 



an'a aialer, was mother to 8t Cadoc, 
Ahhot of LlsDcarTen ; he died A. D. 670 
(Jan. a*). Melaria, another sister, married 
XsntuB, King of Cerelica, who was by her 
father to St. David ofMenaviii, who died 
A. D. 588. (" Chron. Scot.," March lit). 
Rinn Dubhain and Chen Dubhain, now 
Hook Point, Co. Wexford, has its name 
fromhim^aJBoDIsert Dubhan, near Adama- 
lown, Now Roaa. Ho ia oaUedhytheinha- 
hitants St. Hook, asDubhaoin Irish means 
"a fiahing-hooli," and henoe the name of 
thepoint This identification of hislocolity 
wosmade by Hr. William M. Hennessy and 
Dr. Reeves oo independent research ; in 
which they have been preceded by the 
Bev. James Qraves, A. B., in his "Notes 
on the Topography and History af the 
Parish of Hook, Co. Wexford," pp. 1B4- 199. 
Vol. til., 1st series, 1864, "Journal" of 
the KilV. and S. £. of Ir. Arch. Soc. St. 
Phoan, the founder of Kilfane in Ossory, 
was the son of King Braccan of Ourtma- 
trin. Colgan,"Acta3anctomm,"pp.818, 
161, Ac. 
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rities. Colgan, in the Seventh Life of St. Patrick, p. 856, 
□ote 33, coincides in assigning the seventh of January as the 
feast of the seven virgins, daughters of Fergnadh, the son 
of Cobhtach, of the Hy Ercan. One of the daughters of 
Fergna, the son of Cobhtach of the Hy Ercan, was Briga. 
She met St. Patrick in the plain ofWestern LiflFe, and 
warned him of the snares laid to destroy him and his 
attendants by Laighis, the descendant of Finn, at Moone 
Columcille (Moone, County Kildare). "Brig," the daughter 
of Fergnadh, son of Cobtach of the Ui Ercain, went to re- 
port to Patrick the enmity that was in store for him. 
Patrick blessed her and her father, and her brothers, and 
the Ui Ercain altogether ; and he said that they would 
never be without distinguished laics and clerics of them." 
Hennessy's Translation, p. 461 ; original in the British Mu- 
seum Library, Class Egerton, 93. (" Trias Thaumaturga," 
cap. 3is., p. 152.) Briga was venerated at Tigh Brige 
which was at or near Glais Eile, in Ui Ercan, where Saint 
Moenog afterwards resided. This place still retains un- 
changed its ancient name, viz., Glashely, near Narraghmore. 
Briga has been at an early period confounded with her 
better known namesake, St. Bridget of Kildare ; some of 
the wonders attributed to that saint, e. g. that in St. Broc- 
cain's hymn ("Goidelica," p. 80), have been transferred to 
the daughter of Fergnadh. There can be no difficulty in 
believing that these are the " seven young virgins," who 
with the venerable and ancient saints of their tribe and 
kindred await the resurrection in their now long-forgotten 
and undistinguished graves at Killeen Cormac. 



one day 1 tnd it is with hei UBed to be the liDes29,BD,p. 8S. Anotherofberchurchcs 

oboioeat rettpinR daya, vhen it wai incle- wu at th« place nov called Kilnuh, Co, 

ment through tbe real of the eountry." — Kildire(bpi3ic oCiUpupc)— BeeLwhh- 

NeanuheDcus, M'Firbis, large copy. Tbia sr Bre«c 
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NOTES ON AN AUTOGRAPH OF THE FAIR GERALDINE. 

BY THE REV. JAMES GRATES, A. B., M, B. I. A. 

Geeaxd, ninth Earl of Kildare, was born in 1487. He mar- 
ried, first, in 1503, Elizabeth, daughter of Sir John Zouch 
and of Elizabeth, co-heiress of Lord Grey of Codnor. His 
first wife was thus a cousin of Henry VIII. She died in 
1517, and in 1519 he was summoned to England to answer 
certain charges brought against him. Whilst there he 
married, secondly, the Lady Elizabeth Grey, fourth daugh- 
ter of Thomas, Marquis of Dorset, and grand-daughter t by 
her first husband. Sir John Grey) of Elizabeth Woodville, 
afterwards Queen of Edward IV. By this marriage the 
Earl of Kildare gained many friends in England, and 
much influence at Court, his second wife being also a 
cousin to Henry VIIL Shortly before his marriage 
he had accompanied the King to France, and was 
distinguished by his brilliant bearing at the "Field of 
the Cloth of Gold." He there met Lady Elizabeth Grey, 
who was in attendance on the Queen. In the meantime, 
his cause had been sent by the King for hearing be< 
fore Wolsey ; and no proofs of his guilt having been ad- 
duced, he was released from the honourable arrest under 
which he lay, and allowed to return to Ireland. Surrey, 
the Lord Lieutenant, wrote to the King, that the great 
Geraldine's power was supposed to be much enhancedby 
his marriage with " the Kinges kyneswoman." And that 
the Earl himself built much on the connexion is evident 
from the words of a letter of his to Henry (Aug. 17, 1525) : 
" My first wife was your pore knyeswoman, and my wife 
now in like manner ; and in all my troubles before this 
by untrue surmyses against me, ye were good and gracious 
unto me." Indeed, his English connexions and the royal 
favour often stood him in good stead ; but the rash rebel- 
lion of *' Silken Thomas" (his son by the first marriage) 
sent him finally to the Tower, where, in 1534, he died— . 
it is said of grief, on being shown a copy of the excommu- 
nication fulminated against his unfortunate heir for the 
murder of Archbishop Allen. 
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The EarVa portrait, painted by Holbein in 1530, re- 
mains at Carton ; but, although there is a picture of her 
at Woburn Abbey by C. Ketel, the Duke of Leinster has 
not been so fortunate as to inherit any likeness of Earl 
Gerald's youngest daughter by his second match — the 
" Fair Geraldine," whose beauty has been given a death- 
less fame by Surrey's sonnet : — 

"From TuBCane came my lady's worthy race; 

Fair Florenoe vai Bometime her [t^eir] anctent seat: 
The weetern iale, whose pleasant shore doth faoe 
Wild Camber's cliSs, did give her lively heat: 
Fester'd she vaa with milk of Irish breast : 

Her sire an Earl ; her dame of Princee' blood, 
from tender yean, in Britain she doth rest, 

With Einges child ; where she taateth oostly food. 
Hunsdon did first present her to mine eyen : 
Bright is her hue, and Geraldine she hight. 
Hampton me taught to frish her first for mine; 

And Windsor, alas ! doth chase me from her eight. 
Her beauty of kind; her virtues from above ; 
Happy IS he that can obtain her love." 

The Duke of Bedford's portrait of Surrey's, " Fair 
Geraldine" does not represent what would now be called a 
beautiful woman. She had i^ddish hair and high cheek 
bonea, and the chin was longer and more pointed than the 
strict rules of beauty allow ; but her eyes were fine, the 
mouth had a sweet expression, the forehead expansive and 
intelligent, and brows well arched ; altogether we can well 
imagine that the features, which the portrait at Wobum 
preserves to us, combined with the delicate complexion 
which usually accompanies auburn hair, made her a very 
lovely girl when first she met Surrey's eyes. The "Wobunt 

Eainting has been engraved by Scriven, aud was published 
y Longman & Co. in 1809. The photographic print 
which faces this page is taken from an excellent copy 
of the Woburn portrait in the possession of the Duke of 
Leinster, and is presented to the Association by the kind- 
ness of the Marquis of Kildare. Surrey's "Description 
and Praise of his Love Geraldine," given above, records 
nearly all we know, beyond a few dates, of her early life. 
She was born in Ireland in 1527 ("Earls of Kilaare," 
Vol. I., p. 126), and accompanied her mother to England in 
1533. After Earl Gerald's death, his widow and her orphan 
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children resided at Beaumanoir, in Leicestershire, the man- 
sion of Lord Leonard Grey, Lady Kildare's brother. Sur- 
rey's sonnet informs us that the Lady Elizabeth Fitz Gerald 
was educated at Hunsdon with the daughter of Katherine 
of Aragon. In the beginning of 1534 the Princess Mary, 
in consequence of refusing to acknowledge her half sister 
Elizabeth as heiress to the throne, was sent from the 
Court to Hunsdon by Henry VIIL, where she remained for 
two years. She was again at Hunsdon in 1538, when she 
received into her house the Fair Geraldine. In 1540 
her household was broken up, and the Lady Elizabeth 
was transferred to that of the newly married Queen, 
Katherine Howard, at Hampton Court. Surrey first saw 
her at Hunsdon in 1539, when she was only twelve years 
old, and seems to have been struck by her beauty at 
Hampton Court, the next year. She was married in 1543, 
when only sixteen years of age, to Sir Anthony Browne, 
a widower of the mature age of sixty — Ridley, the King's 
chaplain, preaching a sermon on the occasion — in the pre- 
sence of the King and Princess. The internal evidence of 
the sonnet goes far to prove that it was written in that 
year, immediately after this ill-matched union, which 
appears to have been in some way connected with 
Windsor : — 

"'Windsor, alae! doth chase me from her eight." 

Surrey acknowledges the hereditary good looks of the 
race; the Fair Geraldine's ''beauty" was, he writes, "of 
kind." We know her father was one of the handsomest 
men of his time. At the "Field of the Cloth of Gold," 
the poet Earl, a stripling of sixteen, had marked the gallant 
bearing of Kildare, then in the pride of his manly beauty, 
and when in the prime of his own short life (he wag then 
in his twenty-fifth year) he saw Kildare's fair daughter, he 
no doubt called to mind the goodly presence of her father 
seen before the hardships of Irish warfare, wounds' and 
imprisonment had left their mark. 

Surrey was betrothed, when sixteen years old, to Lady 
Frances V ere, daughter of John, 15th Earl of Oxford; 



nthe 
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they were married at Pentecost of the same year, but 
probably did not live together until the Spring of 1535. 
His eldest son, Thomas, was born in 1536, three years 
before he first saw the Lady Elizabeth Fitz Gerald. His 
wife was his equal in every way, and there is no reason 
to suppose that be ever lived unhappily with her. The 
singular purity of the noble poet's writings may be held 
to prove that his character^ although it had its faults, was 
not tinged by an illicit passion; and his affection for the 
Fair Geraldine may take rank in the annals of love with 
those of Abelard and Heloise, of Petrarch and Laura, of 
Tasso and Leonora. It is true that his industrious editor 
and biographer, Dr. Nott, has assumed the reality of this 
passion, nay, he has even gone the length of heading most 
of Surrey's sonnets with an address to tieraldlne, aluiough 
the earlier imprints of the poems only ^ve one which is so 
headed, and which has been already quoted." If we are to 
suppose that Surrey's passion is to be taken as a reality, and 
not merely a poet's fiction, we shall find the subject per- 
plexed with difficulty. The Lady Elizabeth was a mere 
child. Surrey was married, and bis fidelity to bis wife 
has never been questioned. It seems absurd to suppose 
that a moral and pure-minded married nobleman, in con- 
stant attendance on the Court, would have avowed bis 
passion for a child, connected not only with the highest 
families in England, but even with Royalty itself, and 
who was then living under the especial protection of her 
cousin, the Princess Maiy. Connected with the story of 
Surrey's assumed passion for Geraldine is the fable of his 
travels in Italy to proclaim the charms of his mistress, and 
defend the cause of her beauty against all comers. First 
promulgated by the notable Thomas Nash in 1594, it has 
been credited and endorsed by Drayton, Winstanley, 
Anthony a Wood, Gibber, Walpole, and Wharton ; but 
was finally exploded by Dr. Nott, who has proved the famed 
tournament a fiction, and that Surrey was never in Italy.* 

iTheM it, lunreTer, internal endenoe namebyvhiohLadfElizabeUiFitiGenld 

UiRt Suiref sddreMed her in, >t leut, ons vraa dwajg designated wfaen attending on 

other poem, the " Bequest to hie Lots to the Prinoeu Hary. 

joia Boun^ with Beanty," in which the ' " The Povma of Heary Howard, Eail 

objecVofhu TerM iamunBd "Ott-mt," ti of Sunvf." London, Bull and Daldy, 

weU-known aJiM of "QeraldV' and tlie p. xziv. 
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That Surrey's admiration of the Fair Geraldine was 
platonic we cannot therefore doubt. Neither have 
we the slightest reason to suppose that Lady Elizabeth 
Fitz Gerald's affections were engaged to Surrey' when she 
consented to marry Sir Anthony Browne. Her family was 
then at the lowest ebb of its misfortunes, its blood attamted, 
its wide domains confiscated — herself, her mother, her two 
brothers, and as many sisters, one deaf and dumb, depend- 
ant on their English relations, who, perhaps prudently, 
made up the match with this rich,' but elderly suitor. 
Yet her marriage adds tu the romantic interest of Surrey's 
poem, and enables us to realize the mood which gave birth 
to its closing lines. 

Sir Anthony Browne died at Byfleet House in Surrey, 
in 1548, and his young widow, now but twenty.one, was 
t^ain free. Surrey had been sent to the bloct by the 
tyrant Henry the year before. By a strange irony of 
prosaic fact she was again to marry a widower — nay, to 
become the wife of one who had already been twice 
wedded. 

Edward, Lord Clinton — having been bom in 1512 — ■ 
was fourteen years the senior of his third wife. He liad 
married, first, Elizabeth, daughter of Sir John Blount, who 
was mother by Henry VIII. of that King's illegitimate sou, 



■Tbe inmdeat of Surrey, Comeliu* 
A^ppB, and the Magic Mirror, so chsnn- 
ingly rendered by Scott in tbe •' Lay of 
tbe Last HinstrHl." is too well known to 
bear qaolsliaa. It ia. however, without 
the ^bteat foundation in fact. The 
Iwend flnt appeared in Tbamas Naah'i 
'* Unfbrtvmate Traveller, or Life of Jack 
Wilton," prinUd in 1894. CorneliuB 
Aerippa~BBd to •ay, for the troth of this 
delightful poetic nction— died in 1634, 
five year* before Lord Surrey met Lady 
Elizabeth Fitz Gerald ! Notwithstatid- 
iDg Kelt's refutation, Ihe atory of the 
toumameiit has been re-stated in a CoIIbu- 
tioD of FortraitB by Holbein belonging to 
the Crown, to the effect that Surrey was ic 
Florence in 15SE, and iaok part in a 
toumamcut, when ba wa« presented by 
the Grand Duke with a ahield ofcurioiu 
workman sbip, whTch now belonge to iho 
Duke of Norfolk. Michael Dravton. ia 
bia "Englaild'sBoyal Epistle," alludeata 
Surrey 'e cliampionBhip of the Fair Geral- 



dine at Ihe Florence toumameiit in llie 

following liuBB ; — 

"The Eail of Surrey, Uuil rtniowned Lord, 
Th'old EngLiib gluiy bi&rrir hath nBtorod, 
That prince and poet (n name mora diriue) 
FaUiDg in Ion inlh beauleons Oenilding 
Of IhB OoraldH. -hich derive their nHme 
From Horen« ; whilhcr m advance hrr feme 
He trHvoUed, and la publie jusTh muiutuD^d 
Her beauty pcerlCAa, ivhicb ly tiniu he gai ued.'* 
Anthony k Wood, who quotes the above, 
repeala Naali'a fiction of the Magic Mir- 
ror, and even makes the Fair Geraldine 
tobe bom in Florence! " Athenie Oion.," 
Vol. i., p. 68. 

■ Sir Anthony Srowne'g father waa 
Standard Bearer of England, and bii 
mother was eo-htii-esa of the Ntvilles, 
Earla of Salisbury. Sir Anthony was 
Master of the Horse to Henry VIII., a 
Knight of the Garter, and cue of the 
executors of the King's will ; on the sup- 
pression of tbe Monasteries he was granted 
by Henry a gi eat portion of itattle Abbey 
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Henry Fitzroy, Duke of Richmond and Somerset.' She 
was, at the period of her marriage, the widow of Lord 
Talboys. Clinton's second wife was Ursula, daughter of 
William, Lord Stourton, This lady died in 1551. Clinton 
wa3 then, be it remembered, Lord Admiral of England, 
and Machin'a " Diary'"' (page 9) has the following entry : 
" 1551, the iiij of September ded my lade Admerell' wiffe 
in Lynkolnesbyre, and there bered." The same Diarist 
(page 30) records a visit paid by the Princess Mary to 
Edward VL on the 10th of January, 1552-3, attended by 
a splendid train of noble ladies and gentlemen, of whom 
two were — '' My lade Clynton " and " My lord AdmeroUe."* 
Tbere was, therefore, a Lady Clinton in 1553 at latest, 
and as we know that Lord Clinton married Sir Anthony 
Brown's widow, and pre-deceased her, his wife must have 
been the Fair Geraldine. The precise date of the marriage 
has not been ascertained, but in a MS. copy of Wyckliffe's 
Translation of the New Testament, preserved in the MS. 
Library of Trinity College, Dublin (A. I. 10), which be- 
longed at one time to Sir Henry Gate, there are entries of 
the births of his children,and amongst them the following — 
"Theberthe of Willyame Gate my thurde sonne was at 
Perge besyde Hauyryng the seconde daye of June whyche 
was Mondaye in the afternowne betuxe ix. and x. of cloke 
and yere of owre lorde gode a. 1550, the fourthe yere of 
the rayne of Kyng Edwarde the syexe: godfathers the lord 
markes of Northamptone and the eric of Warwyke, ood 
mother my lady Clyntone, theerll of Kylldare dauhter." It is 
not likely that the baptism of the child was put off beyond 
a year after his birth, hence this entry makes it almost cer- 
tain that Lord Clinton did not remain many months a 
widower, and that the Fair Geraldine became for the second 
time a wife early in 1552.' On the 8th of September, 1552, 
the Princess Mary, in a conversation with Bishop Ridley at 
Hunsdon, mentions her as Lady Clinton. 

ilh Jonuarr, 1584-5. 

4 Lord Sildani ia of opinion th&t tlie 

oBlod, matriSigo did not take pUsauatil l&SS, uid 

> Camden Society Public ntions. tliat this entry oC Sir Ucniy Gate's memo- 

1 Clinton was appointed Lord Admiral randum of tbo birth and bBptlsm ofhis lOo 

Alay 14, IfifiO, and so continued Co March, was mode eubsequect to it— Ladj Clinton 

l>i5:)-4. He van re-appiinti^d F^b. 13, having been in her first widowbood irben 

lOJT-S, and held theoiKce until bis duKth, she ttuod epansor to Sir Henry Gate'* son. 
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The evidence we have here adduced is sufficient 
to prove that the very interesting letter, dated 1558, of 
which a Plate printed in facsimile by the photo-lithographic 
process faces the next page, is partly the autograph of the 
Fair Geraldine, and in its free and well-formed characters we 
see proof of the sound elementary education she received 
in the household of the Princess Mary. It has been 
already observed that a picture of this lady has survived — 
a photographic print from an excellentcopy of which I have 
been enabled, by kindness of the Marquis of Kildare, to 
place opposite page 562, supra. We possess also her effigy 
on the Clinton monument at Windsor; and we have Sur- 
rey's *' Description and Praise of Geraldine." Scott's imagina- 
ry portrait was no doubt founded on the Woburn picture — 
" — but how passing fair 
The Blender form which lay on couch of Ind ! 
O'er her white boaom strayed her hazel hair. 
Fale her dear cheek, as if for love she pined." 

There is, indeed, another sonnet of Surrey's which, if 
(as I think we may assutne it to have been) addressed to 
Geraldine, places her before us in the quaint horned bead- 
dress of the period, from the points of which flowed down 
over her "golden tresses" the lace veil which was the 
usual accompaniment of that singular attire. She would 
probably wear black on account of the recent and tragical 
deaths of her father, brother, and uncles: — 
" I never saw my Lady lay apart 

Her comet black, in cold nor yet in heat, 
Sith first she knew my grief was grown so great; 

Which other faociee driveth from my heart, 
That to myself I do the thought reserve. 

The which unwares did wound my woful breast; 
But on her face mine eyes might never rest; 

Yet, since she knew I did her love and serve, 
Her golden tresses clad alway with black, 

Her smiling looks that hid thus evermore, 
And that restrains which I desire so sore. 
So doth this com.et govern me, alack ! 
In sumtaer, sun, in winter's breath, a frost; 
Whereby the light of her fair looks I lost" 

A scrap of her handwriting — a waif from time's vast ocean 
— haa also remained to enable us to think of her as she 
lived, and the st.ory of its discovery is as follows. About 
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Christmas, 1872, I was informed by Mr. Richard L. 
Whitty, then a Fellow of this Association, that be had 
become possessed of some letters of ancient date, one of 
which was in the autograph of the Fair Geraldine. This 
excited my curiosity, and I asked Mr. Whitty to let me 
see the original. lie kindly lent it to me, and I found it 
to be an authentic document The letter is written on a 
single sheet of old paper, measuring 12j in. by SJ in., 
the wire lines very distinct, but showing no paper mark. 
The writing is in two very different hands : the first half 
exhibiting large, upright, well-formed and clear characters 
— the letters as dbtinct as priut, not running into each 
other — altogether a most remarkable hfindwriting. The 
latter part of the document is written in a cramp, and 
raUier obscure, cursive character — and affords a striking 
contrast to the first half of the epistle. There are no means 
of knowing to whom the letter was addressed, but it is 
folded across the sheet into four, and docketed in a con- 
temporary hand in the back : — 

"xiiij°8ept. IS58 
The 1. Admirall." 

The letter commences, as I have said, without any address, 
and is in the following words : — 

" Pardon me I pray yow that I do not oftener wryte to j-ow {wynftiU 
ayknes and wokeaes ys the cause therof wher vythal I fynd my selue 
gieiij burdened for thoughe my fettes haue left me I am Teseted a new 
wyth the torment of my stomak wyche is so could and weke as it sufreth 
me not to broke eny thynge I take I trouat to here better newee of your 
helthe and my lady wher of I desyre to be advertysed /or iai oftttingj 
make my teyfmy Secretary if U pit* you to let me hire of the qutne* maf" 
parfyt ammidm«at it ihold he gtuU comfort to me, Oodj betech him to grant 
you> and rny good lady parfit helth, from allon on my way toieardi horteUy, 
the xiiif* of September, 1558. 

" You' owene atneed bondmfrend, 
'•E. Ctynton." 

In order to understand some of the allusions, especially 
the anxiety expressed about the state of the Queen's health, 
it should be borne in mind that Lord Clinton had been 
for some months absent from the country. He was 
appointed by Mary to the command of the expedition 
against France on the 12th April, 1558, and set sail on 
July 29tb with a fleet of one hundred and forty ships, hia 
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first object being to take Brest ; but finding that place too 
strongly fortified, he proceeded to Conquet, which he took 
by assault, plundered, and burnt His forces, having pro- 
ceeded to plunder the adjacent villages, were attacked by 
a Breton gentleman named Kersimon, at the head of some 
militia, routed, and driven to their ships with considerable 
loss. Lady Clinton appears to have joined her husband 
on his return to Portsmouth, and the letter was written 
on September 14th, at Alton, on the way to Horsley. 
The Queen was dead in two months after that date. 

Lord Clinton was created Earl of Lincoln on the 4tb of 
May, 1572. Hedied January 16th, 1584-5 ; and his widow 
survived him four years, having died in March, 1589. She 
had no issue by either of her husbands. Lady Lincoln erected 
a splendid table monument to her husband in St. George's 
Chapel, Windsor, on which are both their effigies. Pote, 
in his " History, &c., of Windsor," has an engraving of 
the monument, which he describes as of alabaster with 
pillars of porphyry, and gives the inscription as follows — 

" Nobilieeimo Domino Edwardo Tinio, 

Liiicolni» Comiti, Ctmtonife et Saim BaroDi, 

inolyti Ordinis Feriscelidie MUiti, et summo 

AngUffi Admirallo, cum, poat pneclaraia 

operam, quatuor, contmafl eerie, illustriaeimis 

principibne, Henrico, Edwardo, Uaiiee, et 

Elisabeths, tarn consilio, qoam armis, et 

domi, et forie, terra, manque fideliter navatom, 

placide fato frmctuH easet ; Chariseimo 

marito, amantiesima conjuz Elizabetha, ComitiB 

Eildarieufiie filia, pin perpetiueque memoris, 

ergo mcereDB, posuit. 

Obit 16 die Janaarii 1S84." 

Lady Lincoln was buried beneath this monument as well 
as her second husband. 

That the letter was the joint production of Lord and 
Lady Clinton is evident from the face of it The only 
question which remains to be solved is as to their respec- 
tive parts in it. But I think there can be little doubt that 
the clear, firm, sharp-cut characters which head the sheet 
are those of the still comparatively youthful, and perhaps 
still "fair" Geraldine — whilst the concluding lines and 
the signature are those of a person broken down by sick- 
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Dess, and suffering from loss of sight — ia fact Clinton's 
own. 

It only remains to state Mr. Wiiitty's account of tlie 
manner in which he became possessed of the Fair Gerald- 
ine'a autograph. I give it in his own words : — " The 
■papers came to me through Lord Graves, whose daughter 
my uncle William Bagwell married ; my cousin, Miss 
Bagwell, who gave them to me, cannot think of the name 
of the nobleman who gave them to Lord Graves, but re- 
members that the donor's house in London had just been 
burned, and that these letters were amongst the property 
saved. The only other papers of interest are — a letter 
from the Duke of Norfolk, one from Sir Nicholas Bacon, and 
a Patent of Queen Mary appointing Laurence Holingshed 
to the Searchership of Calais." I am sure that it will be felt 
that Mr. Whitty has earned the gratitude of the Association 
by allowing the original of this interesting letter to be 
laid before the Meeting and permitting the accompany- 
ing facsimile to be taken from it by the unerring photo- 
lithographic process. 

I beg to express my acknowledgment to the Marquis 
of Kildare for his kindness in supplying me with the greater 
part of the data on which this notice is founded. 
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